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'. 'ark Time* Service 

• . OU England — The 
->'te Labor Party was 
i,.? confusion Wednes- 
; _ >st tumultuous session 


-- - ~ : 'if party conferences. 

. . r ' : .; ies of votes marred by 
r . ‘ ... . shouting reminiscent 

; '. ideal conventions at 
truly, the party found 
3 clear-cut method of 
." ■’ieader — the person 
.' ecome prime minister 
'' the next election — at 
' : nent when the present 
oer Prime Minister 
;han, is believed to be 
• •; (-of resigning. 

"■ • .- - .protests of the parlia- 
- • filers, the party’s left- 

. . :-3 succeeded in rnm- 


if;:'-- 

• • -T . ■ ■ . 

*. A V. v: .. 

-ZJ '■ . 




. : : «b two controversial 
V riy in the day. One 
-1;. party to withdrawal 
-.European Economic 
l_ and the other requires 
lembers of Parliament 
-.illation before each 
;; '’ier than enjoying in- 
'f . made renomination as 
•1‘eseni. 

•Botic Scenes 

;'4c scenes came at the 
tetter two-year power 
: -^een the left ana right 
-« party, which has 
Htalize on the unpopn- 
-■c policies ofPrame 

- fargaret Thatchers 

- govcmmenL It called 
"cn Labor’s ability to 
effective opposition, to 

Elective campaign in 
— ^ nvrm effectively if it 

}: jpidly ceasing to be a 


; ' » In Manila 

•wavtrerf bombings 
, .. 4 linked to rising 
-unent sentiment, is 
7 r ncreasiiig concern 
«giers m the Hjil* 
. _ ^taL Page 5. 


credible alternative,” a former 
minister declared. 

— The Jk* embattled right wing pre- 
y was v ^ e d on another key vote, with 
ednes- ** e conference decuiii* to retain 
Kssion die present system of drafting the 
ccs_ m a nif esto or platform. The re- 
T ed by forreers sought unsuccessfully to 
uscent deny the party leader any voice in 
3ns at d* process and to rave full draft- 
found “S authority to the lef t-dominated 
[jod ^ National Executive Committee, 
person When the debate on choosing 
mister lhe leader began, the right- 

3 at wmgers were sure that the corner- 

Ircsent ence would vote to perpetuate the 
inister E 3 f8tcm "“der which the labor 
I to be members of Parliament — most of 
them are from the right wing — 
narlia die sole right to elect the par- 

sleft- ly leader ’ 

_ But several trade unions, con- 
vereial tro,lin fi tens o( thousands of votes, 
r>_„ switched at the last minute, and by 
a margin of 3,609,000 to 3,5 1 1,000, 
nomic ^ conference approved a resol u- 
ouires ^ on SLa dng that the leaders should 
’ menl be chosen bv a wider electorate. 

each 20 Minates Left 


iign’80 

..r .a - 0 

"7- foil indicates that in- 
. - voters are deserting 
_ krson for Ronald 

■ • ; ' . - ot President Carter. 


But it was now necessary to pass 
an amendment to the party consti- 
tution instituting a new electoral 
system. There were two proposals 
for allocating votes among the 
three sections of the party — the 
members of Parliament, the consti- 
tuency parties and the trade 
unions — and only 20 min utes 
were left in the session. 

Because they had expected the 
resolution to fail, many of the 
trade unions had not decided how 
to vote on the follow-up issues. 

A perfunctory debate was dis- 
rupted by heated arguments on the 
floor, and conference chairman 
Lena Jager shouted, “You're not at 
a football match, so either sit 
down or leave the hall-* * 

In the end. both of the constitu- 
tional amendments were defeated. 
Legally, that meant that the bid 
system was intact and that the 
members of Parliament could go 
, ahead and- choose the leader. But 
politically, it seemed suicidal to 
many of them to use the system 
that the conference had voted 
down and some feared that the 
party might end up with two rival 
leaders. 

Afterward, Denis Healey, the fa- 
vorite to succeed Mr. Callaghan 


By Doyle McManus 

Las Angela Times Service 

KILOMETER 22. Iran — 
“Get in hole!" an Iraqi sergeant 
shouted. 

A half-dozen reporters scram- 
bled and slipped into the hole in 
question, a 10- fool- wide crater, 
and the ground began to shales 

The source of the earthquake 
was an Iranian Phantom jet, or 
perhaps two; it is difficult to see 
them when your arms are cover- 
ing your head and your face is 
stuck in the parched brown dust 
of the Mesopotamian desert. 
Probably one. 

The jet roared directly over 
Iraq's front lines 45 miles inside 
Iran and 14 miles — 22 kilome- 
ters — south of the Iranian city 
of Ahwoz, one of the main stra- 
tegic prizes in the undeclared 
war between the two countries. 

Bombs Drop 

It dropped its bombs with 
muffled thumps perhaps a half 
mile to the west. One hit on Iraqi 
field gim. A second hit a truck, 
which was apparently carrying 
ammunition, for it began ex- 
ploding repeatedly on its own. 

Three minutes later, the Iraqi 
army’s anti-aircraft batteries fi- 
nally opened up, popping puffs 
of white smoke into the sky well 
after the Phantom was gone. 

After that, the field guns be- 
gan firing again on both sides. 
The Iraqis shot north, and the 
Iranians, holed up somewhere 
around the unseen city behind a 
range of low hills, replied. 

Again the ground shuddered 
with the concussion of the 
blasts, and the reporters jumped 
back into their dusty hole. The 
sergeant roared with laughter. 
“Nothing,” he said with a grin. 

Iraq’s army has advanced a 
few men and some equipment to 



Iraqis Offer Truce 
For 4 Days to Iran 


From Agency Dispatches 


an pledge of free navigation mode 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. — little impact on financial and oQ 
Iraq will cease hostilities with Iran markets, 
unilaterally from Ocl 5-S. but “if Shipping sources in Oman re- 
military action is taken against us ported a 30 percent drop in oQ- 
we will return the fire,” a spokes- tanker traffic through the Strait of 

f T 1 1 - 1 . > VI..! Ua— .... ra.tknnl. «l 



man for Iraq's United Nations 
mission said Wednesday. 

Also on Wednesday, Iran 


Hormuz since the outbreak of 
fighting. 

A new element entered the mili - 


pledged to maintain freedom for tary situation Wednesday when a 


An Iraqi military vehicle barns after it was bombed by Iranian 
planes on the outskirts of Khorramshahr. The vehicle had 
been escorting a carload of journalists. They were not hurt 


shipping through the Strait of Hor- spokesman for the Kurdistan 
muz, the West's oil lifeline, as both Democratic Party in London said 
sides reported tank and infantry that Kurdish guerrillas had 
battles r aging- Uuuiched an offensive against 

Iraqi spokesman Sal ah a! -Mu- army posts in northern Iraq on 
khtar made the cease-fire an- 
nouncement on the 10th day of the ^ . 

war. He said the dates were chosen • • • ... 7 - 

to permit time for further consul- . 

rations with the Iranians by the ' r v, . ‘• ••r d 

United Nations and the Islamic A A. 

peace mission beaded by President vf" \ 

Mohammed Zia ul-Haq of Paki- . * < 

stan. ’* / . f ' 

A ranking Iraqi diplomat indi- 4" . +■: * \ v- 

caied the plan had been worked ** 
out during Gen. Zia’s just-com- i 

pleted peace mission to Baghdad. - 

Gen. Zia, who also went to •. 

Tehran, was set to report on his ;Vqj 

mission to the 40-member Islamic 

group at the United Nations. s .' ' \ K 

Iraqi Ploy i 

A Western diplomatic source ■*' ■ 

said the plan sounded like an Iraqi ‘ .. '• • 

ploy to give its ground forces more *. VV: iuK 

time to consoliaate their positions • 7* ' 1 
inside Iran. 

Iran Wednesday officially reject- • Jr- r •• . ■; *..' s V f 7 

ed the Security Council call for an • ; • 'V i\ '-v- C.; 

end to the fighting in the Gulf and •" >4 r r. 'q 1 > 
a negotiated settlement of its dif- 

ferences with Iraq. .■ '£ '■ ; ^ 

In a letter to Secretary-General \ ■ ■ V ;y_ "' 

Kun Waldheim, who conveyed the C/ JK 

Security Council resolution to J#'-..? >p..t ■ yy l v/;» ' V & ’ 

Tehran last Sunday, President •; •• \/V - '* ' • 1 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr said: >■' \ 

“While the Iraqi war of aggression i • - •* . y 


within perhaps 12 miles of on Tuesday; previously, the Ira- 
Ahwaz, and Iraqi government nians did not appear to have the 
officials loaded two dozen for- capability to deliver artillery 
eign reporters into four-wheel- barrages against those Iraqi po- 
drive jeeps Tuesday and told sitions. 

them they were being taken to As a result. Iraq’s advance 
Ahwaz. into Khorramshahr, which had 

already boggpd down in the first 
Like a Mirage few ^ dtyi appeared 

But the Iranians are beginning stymied, 
to shoot back in earnest now. ^ ^ invasion, which a 
and the capture of Ahwa^ an- week ago appeared likely to 

flounced prematurely in Bagh- sweep ^rouXlarge pam of 

dad last Saturday is beginning southwestern Iran, ^clearly 

S l 00 ?- U ^L 0ne 1 lhc been halted short of every target 

that shimmer on the surface of of real value, 

the desert. ” 

Meanwhile, on the other Still, the journalists' escort of- 
southem front, near Khorram- flcer - a burly army captain who 
shahr, evidence is mounting that refused to give his name or any 
Iran has moved in new artillery. mil itary information, insisted 
. that Ahwaz was in Iraqi hands, 

even though officers ana soldien 

shahr came under heavy shellfire (Continued 00 Page 2, CoL 1) 


Deputy Premier Attacks Strike Plans 

Unum-Party Conflict Looms in Poland 

•By Brian Mooney " devrioping, Mr.?Banakowsk»‘sug- ty leaders, stilf reeling from the 
- Rewen gcsted the solidarity movement shock of the recent soaal and po- 


SepL 23, the day after the war 
started. 

The Iraqi Embassy in London 
said that the Kurdish claim was 
Iranian propaganda and that there 
had only been isolated incidents in 
Iraqi Kurdistan. But diplomatic 
analysts said that if the Kurdish 
rebellion flared again it could seri- 
ously embarrass the Iraqi army as 
it concentrated its main forces 
against the Iranians. r 

Mr. Bani-Sadr announced that 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL I) 
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“While the 


' By Brian Mooney developing, Mr.-Bareikow&L ‘sug- 

- Reuters gested the solidarity movement 

WARSAW ■— Poland's fledgling ^as trying 10 push Poland into 
free trade union movement ™ flOS- 

appeared to be headed for direct He also complained that the 
confrontation with the Communist ^r^l^notb^offid^y 
authorities Wednesday over a ded- informed of the impending strike. 


under the old systan but not under ^nkc an Friday. 

any of the variants of the new, said The solidarity union, which 

acidly, “Anything is possible in claims to control about one fourth 


sion to stage a one-hour national A spokesman for the sotidariry 
vonte to ^Jcceed Mr. Calla h an pS_ y movement at the headquarters in 

under the old Systran but not under rnaay. Gdansk denied that the eovem- 

any of the variants of the new, said The solidarity union, which . « j . . - fn _ T n«f° V 

acuffly, “Anything is possible in claims to control about one fourth nnh. 

this meat nSu ofW" His of the Polish work force, said it 
chief ivaL Peter Shore, shook his gmng ahead with plans for 

SSHSr™ 

The imionhas ordered the strike was not informed,” the spokesman 


this groat movement or ours.” His 
chief rival, Peter Shore, shook his 
head and muttered, “Absolute lo- 
ta] bloody chaos." 


ini Expected to Name 
ani Italian Premier 


* Reuters 

President Sandro Per- 

- ed Thursday to name 

- : ign Minister Arnaldo 

the new premier 
^ 1 steering Italy out of 
r xisis. 

— nan for the president’s 
• need that the 54-year- 

ecwtaiy of Italy’s larg- 
: Christian Democrats, 
ivited to come to the 
■ l palace Thursday 

a lion ended pecula- 
te president's choice of 
^ after outgoing Pre- 
‘ sco Cossiga indicated 
id not be a willing can- 
-1 .des Mr. Forlam, the 

- istian Democratic seo 
nino Piccoli, and the 
der, Bettlno Craxi bad 

,r !ered likely candidates 

- isiga’s five-month-old 
fdl last Saturday after 
defeat on economic 

ssigned to bolster the 
an economy. 

•Han Custom 


tainty, the currency held firm on 
exchange markets Wednesday, as 
dealers awaited Mr. Pertini’s 
fhnim of premier-designate and 
also the outcome of the current 
straggle surrounding Fiat. 

The automotive company froze 
plans for dismissals only hours af- 
ter the government fell, but said it 
would go ahead with laying off 
24,000 workers for the next three 
months. 


to protest what it describes as gov- 
ernment failure to honor pledges 
on pay increases and access to the 
official mass media. The pledges 
were made in an agreement, signed 
in Gdansk in August, that ended 
the major strikes m northern Po- 
land. 1 

But Mr. Barokowski said on 
television Tuesday night that the 
government was sticking to its 
agreements and accused the soli- 
darity movement of failing to do 
so. 

Reflecting mounting concern in 
the Communist leadership about 
the way the Soviet bloc's first ex- 
periment in free trade unionism is 


said. 

No Reply 

He added that the movement 
bad no formal reply to make to 
Mr. Barrikowski’s speech, which 
he said came as no surprise. 

“We are too busy with prepara- 
tions for Friday’s strike, which win 
be a demonstration of our 
strength,” he said. 

Mr. Bardkowski’s speech coin- 
cided with the announcement that 
the Communist Party Central 
Committee had finally fixed a date 
for its much-delayed plenary ses- 
sion. 

The decision to hold the session 
on Saturday indicated that the par- 


litical upheaval, had resolved some 
of their internal conflicts and 
worked out a clear policy line on 
how to deal *ith the continuing 
pressures for reform. 

Indications from the deputy pre- 
mier’s speech and comment m the 
official press today pointed to a 
hardening of positions, notably 
over Poland’s runaway dissident 
movement 


Airtine Union Recognized 

WARSAW (APJ — An organi- 
zation of pilots and other person- 
nel of Poland's national airline 
LOT became the first worker 
group to receive formal certifica- 
tion as an independent trade un- 
ion, court officials said Wednes- 
day. 

The officials said Warsaw dis- 
trict court approved the registra- 
tion of the LOT union after a ses- 
sion at the downtown court bouse. 
The court was hearing applications 
by about sox other would-be trade 
unions. 

The airline employees group be- 
comes the first legally recognized 
independent trade union within 
the Soviet bloc. 


against the ^Jslamic Republic of 
Iran is coatmuing the proposals 
suggested in your letter and con- 
tained in the security council reso- 
lution cannot be considered by our 
government.” 

Announcing Iran's pledge on 
the Strait of Hormuz Wednesday, 
Pars news agency said that “in the 
past few days, several govern- 
ments, under the pretext of ex- 
pressing their concern over the 
possible closure of the Strait of 
Hormuz, are considering interfer- 
ing in the region of the Persian 
Gulf.” 

The statement added: “The gov- 
ernment of the Islamic Republic erf 
Iran, in full cognizance of its inter- 
national obligations, wishes to as- 
sure the international community 
that Iran shall not hesitate in any 
effort to keep this waterway in full 
operation. 

“Despite our current relation- 
ship with the hostile government 
or governments of the area, the 
government of the Islamic Repub- 
lic of Iran guarantees to do its 
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An Iraqi soldier points his Soviet-made submachine gun at a 
portrait of the Ayatollah Shariatmadari after the arrival 
tins week of Iraqi troops in the Iranian town of Qasr-e-Sfairin. 

West Quietly Makes 
Contingency Plans 


By Joseph Ficcherr 
International Herald Tribune 
LONDON — Iranian pledges 
not to interfere with shipping 
through the Strait of Hormuz wifi 
reassure Western governments 
about the oil-supply outlook, but 
U.S. and European strategists con- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

tinue to make contingency plans' 
for a limited naval operation to re- 


share to this waterway °P® [ i tiie strait if necessary. 

•• * Offirifllc nn* mainfainint 


open. 

30 Ships 

Thirty ships, most of them tank- 
ers, were at anchor outside the 
strait Wednesday waiting for word 


Officials are maintaining a pru- 
dent silence about the details of* 
Western plans because, they say, 
rumors concerning a possible in- 
tervention are politically damaging 
in the Third World, particularly in 


that it is safe to move into the Gulf the Arab states in the Gulf, 
to pick up their cargoes. The Irani- But the United States, France 


West Enlisting Medicine Men to Treat Asia Refugees 

By Jonathan Kan deli Dr- Hiegdivas voicing a new Western respect for “When it cranes to cases like malaria or append!- emotionally distressed patients. He is convince 

International Herald Tribune traditional medicine that is gaming wide currency citis or a broken limb, the Krou Khmer wm auto- that what Western doctors rail hysteria or depre 


By Jonathan Kan deli 

International Herald Tribune 

KAMPUT, Thailand — For pneumonia. Key 
Som recommends inhaling the vapors of a foul- 
smelling brew of 16 herbs. He claims to alleviate 
the pain of bone disease by concocting a drink that 
uses snake gall bladder as its essential ingredient. 


IHT 
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among aid and relief agencies across the Third 
World. In Africa. India and Southeast Asia, devel- 
opment experts from the United Nations and other 
organizations are urging modem doctors to estab- 
lish lies with traditional medicine men, not only to 
make use of their alleged curative techniques but to 
soften the cultural shock of Western technology 
and drugs on local populations. 

Perhaps nowhere nos the need for such an ap- 
proach been more poignant than in the camps of 


“When it cranes to cases like malaria or appendi- 
citis or a broken limb, the Krou Khmer will auto- 
matically refer the patients over to the Western 
clinic,” said Elizabeth Carrier, a Frcnch-Canadian 
nurse who acts as a liaison between the Krou 
Khmer and the relief agency physicians. “They are 
no longer at all embarrassed to recognize when 
their techniques don’t work.” 

Key Som, who says he comes from a long line of 
medicine men. receives his patients in a small bam- 
boo hut with straw mats covering the dirt floor. His 
herbs, gathered in the nearby jungles or trucked in 




f^' u T' g to Italian custom. 
v. <f ' 1 is expected to accept 

3ti “with reservations" 

’ 'meets colleagues and 
tber political parties to 
' ‘ s enough agreement to 
mmenL 

ted without a govem- 
tesday as strikes para- 
. . the country’s largest 
' iployer, and political 
d to agree on urgent in- 
1 ires. 

\ ayers ra^oyed an unex- 
.. iu& as economic mea- 
1 by the fallen govem- 

- d, returning prices of 

- cohol, food and services 

, vioii5 lower leveL 
v cniani gets his expected 
1 ‘ • - 1, he faces a formidable 

- • ‘ he least of the difficul- 

• .* lemand by the Commu- 

formal role in a new 

’ . ‘ *. 

- - » Lalisx, Republicans and 
Democrats, partners in • 
V a’s coalition, all aegutf’* 
u :<• of deserting him- in the 
that brought him down. 

. — _ the threat to the lira 

• ' * • ral and economic uncer- 


But his real forte, be insists, is the treatment of 
psychosis. 

“I do not think Western doctors can cure mental 
sickness,” sgid-Mr. Som, a soft-spoken, gray-haired 
Cambodian with the serene air of a mystic, “AH 
Dsvcholoacal illness must be treated with magic as 


psychological illness must be treated with magic as 
well as medicine. Western doctors know nothing of 
magic.” 

Some Western skeptics still rate Mr. Som as a 
natch doctor or charlatan. But for most of the 
. 16,000 Cambodians in this refugee camp in 
southeastern Thailand, Key Som and his dozen col- 
leagues are venerable Krou Khmer, or traditional 
medicine men. And a growing number of Western 
doctors and nurses associated with the massive re- 
lief effort to aid the 300, 000 Cambodian, Laotian 
and Vietnamese refugees in Thailand are actively 
enlisting traditional medicine men for the delivery 
of health services. 

“Our medicine transposed in another culture 
cannot explain in a comprehensive and reassuring 
way dtber the origin of the illness or the means ana 
reasons for recovery,” said Dr. Jean-Pierte Hiegel a 
Swiss psychiatrist who is an International Red 
Cross medical coordinator for several refugee 
camps in Thailand. 

“The cooperation with the Krou Khmer allows a 
mutual enrichment. They teach us about customs, 
traditions and beliefs of their own country and 
therefore, we can practice a medicine which is truly 
humanitarian.” 


A new respect for traditional medicine is growing ... In 
Africa, India and Southeast Asia, experts are urging modern 
doctors to establish ties with their tribal colleagues . . . 


Thailand. For most of these refugees of the Indo- 
chinese wars, the worst days of physical suffering 
and deprivation appear over. Spokesmen for relief 
agencies agrees that nutrition, housing and health 
standards m many of these camps are now proba- 
bly higher than in the surrounding Thai rural com- 
munities. But the long internment and inactivity 
have reduced the refugees to passive recipients of 
Western aid on a soak that seems to overwhelm 
their cultural values and resources. 

£}S we act as if their access to Western medicine 
will be unimpeded for the rest of their lives, we 
could leave them without any medical resources, 
having robbed them of their confidence in their 
own traditional medicinemen.” said Dr. Hiegel. 

In KampUL two traditional-medicine centers 
have been set up alongside two Weston clinics at 
both ends of the sprawling camp, located in a jun- 
gle clearing just 5 kilometers from the Cambodian 
border. Patients are encouraged to first visit the 
medicine men and, if treatment foils, they are 
turned over to the Western doctors. 


from Bangkok, are stashed on one side of the room. 

Most of the 20 or 30 refugees Mr. Som and his 
aides receive every day are suffering from respirato- 
ry ailments, cramps or diarrhea. They are given 
prescriptions and led outside the hut where attend- 
ants dispense cupfuls of brown and green liquid 
from an assortment of huge boiling pots. 

Bad-Nut Treatment 

On a recent morning, a young man showed up 
with an irritating case of conjunctivitis. Mumbling 
an incantation and rocking gently on his haunches, 
Mr. Som rolled up a betel-nut leaf, chewed jt for a 
few minutes, and then holding a burning incense 
stick in one hand, be blew into the patient’s red- 
dened eyes. The medicine man recited a few more 
prayers and told the youth to return the next day. 

A Western doctor was a bit dubious, noting that 
conjunctivitis was rampant in the settlement. “It 
gpes away after a few days, so no harm is done,” he 
saicL “My own feeling is that the Krou Khmer do 
their best work on mental cases.” 

Mr. Som says he saves his most potent magic for 


emotionally distressed patients. He is convinced 
that what Western doctors rail hysteria or depres- 
sion are brought on by spirits that must be exor- 
cized through offerings, herbs and incantations. 
Only after the medicine man has announced that 
the spirit has been pacified will the patient feel a 
sense of relief and be accepted back by the rest of 
the community, who fear that the demon could pos- 
sess them as well. 

Mr. Som concedes that his treatments for mental 
illness are not infallible, either because the spirits 
are too strong or the patient has done something to 
deserve their wrath. 

Mr. Som can be more adept than Western doc- 
tors at discovering if emotional distress has been 
brought on by organic disease. A few cases diag- 
nosed as schizophrenia by modem physicians at the 
camp tamed out to be caused by intense abdo minal 
or chest pains which the patients did not directly 
complain about, thinking instead that they had 
been possessed by spirits. Mr. Som will first con- 
vince a patient that the spirit has departed and then 
ask a Western doctor to collaborate in curing toe 


physical ailment. 
The Krou Kin 


The Krou Khmer are also valuable in explaining 
to the camp physicians some of the taboos that can 
occasionally interfere with modern medical treat- 
ments. At Kamput, during an outbreak of measles, 
the doctors were annoyed that mothers often 
refused to stay with their hospitalized infants. The 
problem, according to the traditional medicine 
men, was that the mothers believed that the smdl of 
menstrual blood would prolong the illness and lead 
to complications for the children. 

Hie Krou Khmer themselves do not hesitate to 
consult the camp physicians, particularly when it 
comes to dental problems. 

“One of them, a charming old boy who doesn’t 
have a tooth in his head, came to see me to get 
fitted for a denture,” said Dr. Jamie Robertson, a 
Scottish dentist “He’s the chief storyteller for toe 
children in the camp. With his denture, they can 
understand him a lot more easily. Now he sends 
over everybody with a toothache.” 


and Britain are determined to take 
military action if it is needed to 
protect the strait, according to ob- 
servers in London and Paris. 

“If the strait is ever blockaded, 
then Western governments should 
move to get traffic moving, with- 
out blustering in advance,” an ral 
company executive said, adding: 
“At that point, Arab governments, 
while they might not be publicly 
enthusiastic about seeing the UJ5. 
Navy off their coast, probably 
would be privately satisfied.” 

Arab states in the Gulf eamort 
all their oil via the Strait of Hor- 
muz, and many of their imports ar- 
rive by sea, so they would have 
strong motives for wishing to see a 
blockade lifted. 

Although quiet diplomacy has 
succeeded so far in confining the 
conflict to Iraq and Iran, Western 
analysts say that a “worst-case” 
chance exists that Iran, if it faced 
military defeat, might try to block 
toe strait to focus international 
pressure on Iraq. 

A Western operation to clear the 
strait would be different in charac- 
ter from the U.S. military interval- 
lion envisaged by President Carter 
for toe so-called Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force. This amphibious 
force, with its own ships and air- 
craft operating out of toe Indian 
Ocean island of Diego Garcia, was 
created after toe Soviet interven- 
tion in Afghanistan. 

Its announced purpose is to de- 
fend the Gulf from Soviet attack, 
but many Arab leaders fear that it 
might also be used to seize and 
hold oil fields. They have therefore 
been critical of U.S. hints of using 
force in the present Gulf crisis. 

However, reopening toe strait, 
which is an international water- 
way, would be a more limited op- 
eration, involving naval and air 
power, not ground troops. 

Western navies could be called 
on to escort tankers, drive off Ira- 
nian naval vessels, sweep mines 
and clear underwater obstacles or 
even silence Iranian guns and mis- 
siles capable of shelling toe chan- 
neL 

Both toe United States and 
France have naval task forces ca- 
pable of doing toe job just outside 
the strait. France has 14 ships 
nearby. The U.S. force includes 
two aircraft carriers which cany 
radar planes as well as fighters. 

[The four AWACS early warn- 
ing planes deployed Tuesday to 
Saudi Arabia would be useful pri- 
marily for coordinating an air de- 
fense of Saudi Arabia's oil fields, 
not for operations around the stra- 
it-1 

“If the worst happens, and then 
the West acts decisively, it would 
(Con timed on Page 2, CoL 4) 
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03 pipelines lie twisted after Iraqi air attacks on die important Ira nian refining center of 
Abadan. As a result of the conflict crude oil supplies from both Iran and Iraq hare been cut off. 


IEA to Warn Oil Firms Against f Abnormal 9 Purchases 


International Herald Tribune 


PARIS — Member governments of the 21-na- 
tion International Energy Agency agreed to warn 
private and public o3 companies or agencies 


against making “abnormal” oil purchases on the 
spot market, IEA officials said Wednesday. 

Hie move, aimed to prevent the building of up- 
ward pressures on the world oD market, was the 
first among a series of coordinated responses by 
IEA governments to the cutoff of crude oil sup- 
plies from Iraq and Iran. 

IEA officials said that other steps agreed to in- 
cluded the scheduling of immediate consultations 
by member governments with ail companies to as- 
sure that, until the end of 1980, the drawing of oil 
stocks will be coordinated to balance supply and 
demand. 

It was also agreed that the IEA wOl coordinate 
consultations between member governments to 
ensure that these measures are implemented in a 
“consistent and fair” manner, while adjusting for 
any imbalances that might occur among members. 

The steps were announced at the end of a meet- 


ing of tbe agency’s governing board which was 
hastily convoked following a news conference 
Tuesday by Ulf I -an trice, lEA’s executive director. 
Wednesday he reiterated his view that the oQ cut- 
off posed no immedi ate threat to IEA members in 
North America, Western Europe or Japan. 

Member governments “are convinced that over- 
all supply of IEA countries and other countries 
r^n be managed so as to meet demand over the 
next few months," the governing board said in its 
statement 

Nevertheless, governments are determined to 
avoid panic or other unjustified buying by private 
and government oil companies in the spot market 
IEA. sources said. They noted drat in earfy 1979 
such buying fueled a sharp price runup triggered 
by a cutoff in supplies from Iran after the over- 
throw of the late shah. 

“Governments want to avoid a repeat by bead- 
ing off pressures that could lead in that direction,” 
said an IEA official. The governing board avoided 
stating how governments would enforce conformi- 
ty, however, saying only it should come through 
governmental “ur g in g and guiding.” 


Iraq Offers Iran Unilateral Cease-Fire 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Iran had recaptured the border 
town of Mehran from the Iraqi 
army. Mehran is in the central sec- 
tor of the Iran-Iraq border, about 
200 miles (320 km) northwest of 
the oil port of Khoir amshahr . Iran 
also claimed its ground forces had 
pushed Iraqi invaders out of Khor- 
ramshahr. 

Ayatollah RuhoUah Khomeini 
broadcast a message Tuesday 
night saying Iran “will not com- 
promise” and will not stop the 
fighting, now ten days old, until all 


Tehran radio issued a military 
communique Wednesday saying 


reports about Iranian bombing of 
“tne Iraqi nuclear reactor in Bagh- 


“the Iraqi nuclear reactor in Bagh- 
dad are not confirmed by the Ira- 
nian armed forces joint staff.” 


AD Approaches 


Iraq claimed its infantry had 
iptured all approaches to DezfuL, 


captured all approaches to DezfuL 
the site of a major military base 
which controls all land routes link- 


ing Khuzistan province with cen- 
tral Iran and T ehran. DezfuL 90 


Iraqis are driven from Ir anian soiL 
The Iraqi news agency said that 


The Iraqi news agency said that 
smoke stiH curling over Baghdad 
was from the Dora Hilla natural 
gas line juncture that fed the pow- 
er plant attacked Tuesday by Ira- 
nian Phantom jets. 

The agency also said reporters 
for Agence FrancoPresse, Ma- 
drid's Diario 16, and Amsterdam’s 
De Tdegraaf were expelled for re- 
porting damage to a nuclear re- 
search center hit in the attack. It 
said they had not seen the damag e 
themselves, and relied on accounts 
by others. 


tral Iran and T ehran. DezfuL 90 
miles (144 km) north of Khorram- 
shahr, is considered crucial to the 
Iraqi advance because it is there 
that oil pipelines from Abadan 
and Ahwaz meet carrying oil to 
Tehran for domestic use. 

Radio Abadan, in western Iran 
on the southern part of the inva- 
sion front, quoted government of- 
ficials as saying Iranian forces 
fought the Iraqis in several sectors 
of Khorramshahr and pushed 
them back 3 miles (4.8 km) from 
the city. It said IS Iraqis were 
killed or wounded and 39 were 
taken prisoner. The broadcast also 


Of Mirages and Phantoms: 


Hostage TIneat 


A Taste of Iran Airpower 


(Continued from Page 1) 
at the front freely admitted that it 
was noL 

“Ahwaz Iranian," a sergeant 
said. “Much artillery." 

The road to Ahwaz from Basra, 


Iraq’s main port on the Shatt-al- 
Arab, leads first through the soutb- 


Arab, leads first through tbe south- 
ern marshlands of the Tigris and 


Euphrates rivers, full of cool green 
shelter from the desert sun. 


shelter from the desert sun. 

The villages of the “marsh Ar- 
abs” are neat collections of little 
houses made of reeds gathered in 
the rivets and marshes; many have 
graceful boats, like canoes with the 
ends pointing straight up, parked 
in front. 

But the war front is on harsher 
terrain. Cross the Tigris on a pon- 
toon bridge thrown together by the 
Iraqi Army, and you are on the 
east bank, a giant wasteland of an- 
kle-deep dust and scrubby sage- 
brush-like plants. 

Scattered in Desert 


Twenty jolting miles into the 
desert, Iraq becomes Iran. The 
only indication is a border post, 
looming out of the dust, that now 
flies Iraq's black, red and white 
flag. Except for a single blood- 
stained shirt on the floor, there is 
no indication that the Ir anians 
tried to defend iL 
The Iraqis are holding other 
border posts and a set of unfin- 
ished buildings that they insist is a 


military base with a prodigious 
number of mnitu armored cars and 
trucks. Hundreds of their vehicles, 
are dug in along the few dirt roads, 
and hundreds more are miles from 
nowhere — all scattered across the 
open desert. 

There is no evidence across the 
entire front of tbe heavy fighting 
to which both Iranian and Iraqi 
military communiques refer. 

Heavy fighting should produce 
damaged tanks and jeeps, and 
wounded soldiers being treated or 
ferried back in ambulances. There 
are none of those to be seen, either 
Iraqi or Iranian, except for one 
Iranian jeep that apparently broke 
down and two Iraqi trucks stuck 
head-first in deep drifts of dust 

At the once- Iranian border 
posts, there are no bullet scars tes- 
tifying to close combat only gap- 
ing boles that appear to have come 
from Iraqi tanks and artillery as 
they moved in. 

The suspicion grows that the 
Iranian Army pulled back quickly 
and efficiently to the hills around 
Ahwaz as soon as the Iraqis began 
to advance. Tbe Iranians may nave 
thus conceded to Iraq almost 1.00C 
square miles of territoiy — but it is 
1,000 square miles of undefend- 
able wasteland. 


Rail Service Cut 


Soviet Dissident 


Tried for Slander 


United Press International 
MOSCOW — An editor of an 
underground journal, Valery 
Abramkin, 32, went on trial 
Wednesday on charges of slander 
against the Soviet state, one day 
after fellow editor Viktor Sokirkb 
was given a three-year suspended 
sentence on the same charge. 

Friends said Mr. Abramkin, an 
engineer, was planning to plead 


not guilty at his uiaL to which only 
family members were admitted. He 


family members were admitted. He 
was an editor of Poiski — The 
Search — which was started in 
mid- 1978 and published eight is- 
sues. 

A verdict is expected Thursday 
in Mr. Abramkin's case, and a 
third Poiski editor, Yuri Grimm, a 
45-year-old worker, is to go on tri- 
al OcL 8. All three were arrested 
during a crackdown on dissidents 
earlier this year. 


The evidence of the past few 
days is not only that Iraq’s ad- 
vance into Iran has halted, but that 
the Iranians have moved more ar- 
tillery up to their newly dug-in 
front — perhaps even in prepara- 
tion for a counterattack. 

In the air, the I ranian Air Force 
is not fielding large numbers of 
planes, but chi this southern front 
it has more than the Iraqis. 

On Tuesday, the Iranians were 
sending their U.S.-made F-4 Phan- 
toms out across the desert at will, 
s kimmin g low all around the hori- 
zon. 

One jet came in at noon to strafe 
the main highway southwest of 
Ahwaz, along which the Iraqis 
have placed their main positions at 
Kilometer 22. The ■ Phantom 
dropped without warning from 
high altitude, hit a track on the 
road with a 250-pound bomb, and 
headed southwest for other targets. 

The Basra area is defended by 
several batteries of SAM-6 heat- 
seeking missiles, but the Iraqis 
rarely use them. Their response to 
air raids thus far has been to fire 
aimlessly into the air with small 
anti-aircraft guns and even AK-47 
assault rifles. 


In West Berlin 


Ry £. Germans 


Balloting Confuses West Germans WORLD NEWS BRIE1 


Reuters 

BERLIN — East Germany has 
dosed more than half of the urban 
transit system it operates with 
West German staff in West Berlin 
after the collapse of a rahmen's 
strike last week, a Reichsbahn 
spokesman said Wednesday. 

Service is to be availableon only 
three of seven lines of the West 
Berlin S-bahn system. All lines 
were closed for nine days by the 
strike, which collapsed last Friday. 

More than half of the West Ber- 
lin S-bahn drivers have quit Re-' 
ichsbahn. the East German firm 
that operates the system, because 
their demands for more pay and 
greater trade union rights were not 
meu The lines are to remain dosed 
until May, the spokesman said. 

Strike leaders last week called 
on those involved in the stoppage 
to resign, to force the East Ger- 
mans to reconsider their refusal to* 
negotiate. A decision to cut almost 
all night train services was die ma- 
jor cause of the strike. 


Poll Finds Most Voters Unsure How System Works 


By John Vinocur 

New Turk Times Service 

BONN — In a country where the 
American electoral system is often 
pictured as tortured and confused, 
a poll this week has shown that a 
majority of West Germans will not 
know how their ballots work or 
understand the decisive dement in 
their choice of a chancellor in Sun- 
day’s election. 

The results of the polL an em- 
barrassment to those West Ger- 
mans who point to participation of 
up to 90 parent in national dec- 
tioos as a sig n of democratic con- 
viction, actually represented an 
improvement on the scores regis- 
tered a month ago. Then, up to 
eight out of 10 voters canvassed in 
public opinion surveys made dear 
that the system, in effect since 
1949, was nor dear to them. 

The problem is that West Ger- 
mans have two votes in national 
elections, but large numbers of 
than obviously do not know how 


Democrats began to paste a red Vote splitting in West Ger many 
strip of paper over their election is not a substantial tradition, with 
posters that said, “Rule of thumb 93.2 percent of the electorate in 
for *80 — second ballot to the Free 1976 giving both their votes for the 


Democrats. 

Four or five months ago, when 
some Social Democratic moderates 
appeared concerned that their coa- 
lition allies of the last 11 years 
would drop under 5 percent, this 
tactic might have been acceptable. 
But when talk of an absolute So- 
cial Democratic majority stopped, 
and the Christian Democratic op- 


1976 giving both their votes for the 
same party. But the remaining per- 
centage of ballot splitters is signifi- 
cant because the margin of change 
in the parties' scores over the four- 
year period between dections has 
rarely bom more than 3 percent. 


A change of 1 percent represents 
about 400,000 votes. In 1976, an 
additional 300,000 second ballots 
would have given the Christian 


position appeared to make some 
gains — notsomuch threatening 

the chancellor as his party’s hopes Democrat-Free 


Lament — yellow strips went up 
on Mr. Schmidts posters remind- 


polls published last week give the 
coalition leads of 4 to 8 percent 




ond ballots. 


they function. The confusion is sig- 
nificant because much of the 
maneuvering in the final days of 
the campaign has involved an un- 
derstanding of the so-called second 
ballot, which Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt tells voters is “your vote 
for chancellor, in other words me.” 

The confusion is understandable 
because it involves a complicated 
electoral procedure that includes 
the direct election of some mem- 
bers of the Bundestag, or the lower 
house, and the election of other 
members by proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Over the years, the system’s re- 
quirement that a party win 5 per- 
cent of tbe vote to enter parlia- 
ment by proportional representa- 
tion has kept out splinter parties, 
which were the bane of the 
Weimar Republic, but it also can 
make a small party, like the Free 
Democrats, the Social Democrats' 
coalition partner, a pivotal factor 
if it passes the 5 percent mark. 

Electoral Procedure 


W. German Officials See 
PLO Links to Neo-Nazis 


By John Vinocur Strauss s parry. They described 

Mmftmk Tones Service “ “tendentious” and offensve 

BONN —The Bavarian Interim 11 appeared to cnncize the c 

Ministry says it suspected there ahaon. 

were links between the Palestine 

Liberation Organization and tbe Youth Dies 

neo-Nazi paramilitary orgamza- * onn * 1 - r * es 

tion whose members" were ques- MUNICH (Rotters) — Tbe tt 
tioned in connection with the from the bombing in Munich to 
bombing last week at the Munich to 13 with the death of a 17-yea 
OktoberfesL old youth, police said Wednesda 

A spokesman for the ministry Two hundred and thirteen persoj 
said Tuesday that tbe leader of the were known to have been injured, 
banned Defense Sport Group, 

Kari-Heinz Ho ffmann, flew on 
July 13 from Munich to Beirut via XT' _ _L 
Damascus, and that “links with -T JlCIICII JCWS 
the PLO were suspected.” 

Mr. Hoffmann was arrested, _11, T A 
then released after questioning in il fl I I V ffBlTI Sl 
connection with the attack rat Fri- J * 

day. The police believe that Gun- i H • C • _ 

dolf Koehler, a student who panic- Alltl- O 6IH1 t0S 
ipaLed m the neo-Nazi group’s so- 


French Jews 
Rally Against 


claimed tbe capture of 6 Iraqi 
tanks. 

Abadan, the oil-refining center 
on the Shalt-al-Arab estuary 15 
miles (24 km) southeast of Khor- 
ramshahr. was reported under 
siege and heavy artillery attack, 
but apparently Iran’s revolution- 
ary guards were holding out there. 
Iraqi forces have besieged the dty 
of 150,000 people for 10 days and 
several tunes d aimed to have cap- 
tured iL 

With no early end to the war in 
sight, at least three oil-producing 
nations, members with Iran ana 
Iraq of the Oiganiz&tioa of Petro- 


leum Exporting Countries, quietly 
indicated they would not cut oil 
production by 10 percent as earlier 
planned for Wednesday. 

Officials at tbe Paris-based In- 
ternational Energy Agency said 
Kuwait. Venezuela and tbe United 
Arab Emirates indicated they 
would drop the production cut- 
backs to help make up for ofl no 
longer being exported from Iran 
and Iraq. 


The electoral procedure works 
roughly like this: 

Of die 496 voting members of 
the p arliamen t, 248 are chosen in 
straight preference contests using 
the voters’ first ballot in consti- 
tuencies very much like congres- 
sional districts in the United 
States. There is traditionally very 
little change in party preference in 
these districts. The first ballots re- 
late only to a single race in the vo- 
ter’s district and do not affect the 
remaining 248 seats, which are de- 
cided by proportional representa- 
tion. 

The voter uses his second ballot 
to vote tor a party. In each of the 
10 West German states, the parties 
set up a list of candidates for the 
state as a whole and the voter uses 
his second ballot to pick a list as 
an entity rather than any of the 


called field exercises, died in plant- 
ing the bomb that killed 13 
persons. Ninety-nine victims of the 
attack, including at least four on 
the danger list, r emain in Munich 
hospitals. * 

PLO Denial 


While the PLCs represen titive 
in Bonn, Abdallah FrangL rejected 
the ministry’s statement, Franz 
Josef Strauss, the Bavarian pre- 
mier and Ghristian Democratic 
candidate for chancellor, said in a 
newspaper interview that he had 
“certain information” that Mr. 
Hoffmann or other members of 
the organization, banned last Janu- 
ary, bad received money from the 
Libyan leader, Col. Moamer 
Qadhafi. 

Mr. Strauss has been attempting 
to make an election issueof the 
terrorist attack, saying that the 
federal interior minister, Gerhart 
Baum, has been weak on terrori sm . 


the unknown Jewish martyr. 
The monument, which loo 


people oh it as individuals. The re- ' Mr. Strauss pointed out Tuesday 


BEIRUT (Reuters) — Iran’s 
charge d’affaires in Beirut said the 
U.S. hostages held in Iran would 
be killed if the United States inter- 
vened in the Gulf war. 

Mr. Mahdi Amir Kaxnali told a 
press conference at the Iranian 
Embassy: “If America enters (he 
war. all tbe hostages in Iran will be 
killed. Therefore it w® not do so, 
particularly on the eve of the 
American elections. The killing of 
the hostages would not be in the 
interests of President Carter or 
others.” 

It was not dear whether Mr. Ka- 
mali’s represented Iranian policy. 
Tehran’s ambassador to Moscow, 
Mohammed Mokri, was rebuked 
by his government this week for is- 

S a list of demands to Baghdad 
were not approved by the 
Iranian authorities. 

Mr. Kamali said if the United 
States did intervene it would be in 
the knowledge that it was on the 
brink of world war. He described 
the Iraqi-Iranian conflict as a war 
between Tehran and the United 
States. 

Warning Washington against 
sending forces through the Strait 
of Hormuz, he said: “America 
knows well that Iran has a naval 
force to be reckoned with in the 
Gulf, and America will not involve 
itself in an attack on iL” 


maining 248 paHiainentiii y seats 
are subsequently apportioned from 
the lists an the basis of the per- 
centage each party gets of the sec- 
ond ballots once its nati on al total 
passes 5 percent of the votes cast 
Because most erf die possibility 
for change in the parliament is re- 
lated to the seats determined by 
the second ballots, they are consid- 
ered the more significant vote, the 
ballot that essentially determines 
who is chancellor. The Free Demo- 
crats, for example, have not won 
any constituencies outright for 
years, but held on in the parlia- 
ment in 1976 through the propor- 
tional system with 7.9 percent of 
the vote. 

Election Issue 


An understanding of the system 
would appear essentiaL but the 
current poll published by the coun- 
try’s largest public opinion sur- 
veyors, the AUensbach Institute, 
reported that 59 percent of tbe vot- 
ers questioned did not grasp iL 
The second ballot became an is- 
sue in the election when the Free 


that Mr. Baum had visited the Li- 
byan leader and “agreed to closely 
cooperate in the struggle against 
terrorism.” 

The candidate also charged that 
there were a number of East Ger- 
mans in tbe Hoffmann organiza- 
tion and other rightist extremist 
groups. 

Trying to Infiltrate 

“If you understand the tactics of 
the KGB and its related services, 
including the East German secret 
service, then you can assume with 
certainty that they are not only 
trying to infiltrate right-wing ex- 
tremist groups but to use them 
provocatively in order to defame 
west Germany," Mr. Strauss said. 

Both Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt and Mr. Strauss partici- 
pated in memorial services Tues- 
day for the victims of the attack in 
Munich. Even the memorial ser- 
vice was not free from politics. 
Sources dose to tbe government in 
Bonn complained about the com- 


memorative speech made by May- 
or Erich KiesL a member of Mr. 


The rally, which included repre- 
sentatives from the Socialist and 
Communist parties, listened to sev- 
eral speakers and then filed silent- 
ly past the monument before 
dispersing. 

In Nice, police Tuesday arrested 
seven persons suspected of being 
members of a neo-Nazi group that 


was ordered disbanded by the gov- 
ernment three weeks ago. The 


Western Countries Weigh 
Limited Response in Gulf 


paramilitary organization called 
FANE (Federation d’Action Na- 


( Coo turned from Page 1) 
improve our credibility and posi- 
tions all over the area,” a diplomat 
said. “But tbe effect is diluted, not 
strengthened, by bluster in ad- 
vance." 

A serious military problem 
would only arise if the Soviet Un- 
ion attempted to block the strait — 
something it has never shown any 
intention of doing. “If it did, that 
would not be a local crisis, that 
would be the brink of World War 
III, and everybody knows iL” an 
official said. 

The Soviet Union undoubtedly 


would object to any Western 
moves to lift an Iranjan blockade. 
Soviet officials have acknowledged 
that the strait must remain open, 
but in the past they have called for 
talks to discuss how to ensure free 
navigation in international water- 
ways. 

Despite European governments’ 
apparent readiness to cooperate 
with the United States in a crisis at 
the straiL European officials have 
been irritated by the Carter admin- 
istration's initial inclination to 


FANE (Federation d’Action Na- 
tionale et Europeenne) had an esti- 
mated 260 members in France, of- 
ficials estimated. 

Nice police officials refused to 
make any comments on the arrests. 

Jewish oiganiza turns in Nice say 
recent anti-Semitic incidents in the 
dty have included fires at kosber- 
restaurants, smashed synagogue 
windows and graves defaced with 
swastikas. 


publicize such preparations for 
u.S. public opinion. 


S. Africa Decides 
Ciskei to Be New 
Tribal Homeland 


Ottawa Sets Talks 
On Constitution 


U.S. public opinion. 

A British newspaper quoted a 
Pentagon official admitting: “We 
probably oversold the threat to the 
straL 


The Associated Press 


Tass Accuses U-S. 


The Associated Pros 

OTTAWA — The Canadian Par- 
liament will convene next Mon- 
day, a week early, to begin the po- 
litically explosive process of trying 
to reform the country's constitu- 
tion, the government has an- 
nounced. 

Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau failed in September to 
reach ag reement with the premiers 
of Canada’s provincial govern- 
ments on changes in the constitu- 
tion, and declared afterward be 
would bring Parliament into ses- 
sion early to begin the reform uni- 
laterally on the federal level with- 
out the consent of all tbe provinc- 
es. 

Mr. Trudeau is expected to ask 
for three initial steps: Bringing 
home the constitution by asking 
tiie British to relinquish control of 
it; inserting into the document a 
formula for amending iL and in- 
setting a bill of human and lan- 
guage rights. 


MOSCOW (Reuters) — Tass 
Tuesday accused the United States 
of inventing the idea of a threat to 
Saudi Arabia to justify an inter- 
vention in the Iran-Iraq conflict. 

The U.S. government an- 
nounced Monday it was sending 
four military transport aircraft 
equipped with early warning radar 
to Saudi Arabia ai Saudi request. 
U.S. officials said the AW ACS air- 
craft would alert the Saudi Air 
Force to any attack on its oil 
fields. 


KING WILLIAM’S TOWN, 
South Africa — Chief minis ter 
Lennox Sebe has announced that 
the Ciskei will be the fourth black 
tribal homeland to be granted in- 
dependence from South Africa. 

Mr. Sebe said here Tuesday that 
the Ciskei an people agreed uncon- 
ditionally that the territory, locat- 
ed in the southeastern part of the 
country, should be independent. 
No date has been mentioned for 
tbe change in status. 


The decision was made despite 
the report in February of a Ciskei 
commission, which found a major- 
ity of Ciskeians rejected independ- 
ence and that the fragmented na- 
tion could not be economically via- 
ble. 


London Airport Switch 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — British Airways 


will transfer ail its flights to Spain 
from London’s Heathrow Airport 
to Garwick Airport starting Oct. 
26, the airline announced Tuesday. 
Britain has asked many foreign air- 


The commission said that 90 
percent of all Xhosa-speaking 
blacks want a one- man -one- vote 
government in South Africa with 
blacks and whites voting together 
For the same parliamenL 
The three “independent" home- 
lands — TranskeL Bophuthatswa- 
na and Yenda — all have failed to 
win international recognition (ex- 


lines also to switch operations to cepl by South Africa) or break 


Gatwick because of overcrowding 
and noise problems at lies throw. 


their economic dependence on 
South Africa. 




2 Cosmonauts Set Space Endurance Retx ,i 

The Assoaated [Press t)l* 

MOSCOW — Soviet cosmonauts Valery RyumLn and Leoni- 
on . Wednesday shattered the world space endurance record erf 1 
and 36 minutes set in August,1979, by Mr. Ryomin and Vladhn 
hov. 

Mr. Rynmin, a 41-year-old civil en gine er on his third space ffi 
Ll CoL Popov, a 34-year-old air force pilot on his first, were 1 
April 9 and have spent their time since aboard the 47-foot . 
scientific space station Salynt 6. . . - ' 

The United States held the space endurance record for four ye 
an 84-day flight in 1974 aboard the Sky lab space station. Sin 
however, the Russians have made flights of 96. .139 and 175 days 
the current flight. Tbe space station this, week finish ed its thirc 
orbit. - 
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64 Killed in El Salvador Political Vibler, 


Strauss’s party. They described it 
as “tendentious" and offensive in 
that it appeared to criticize the co- 
alition. 


United Pros International 

SAN SALVADOR — At least 64 persons died in the lates t 
violence in H Salvador, including 9 leftist guerrillas and 5 an 
vists killed during an attack by about 300 rebels, officials said 
day. - . 

The violence was reported as spokesmen for 18 leftist mffita 
mg 10 hostages at the Organization of American States mission 
government asked for an 18-hour delay in talks to end the gri«s_ 
An Argentine OAS official who has mediated the hegotia 
turned to Washington to report on the 15-day-old crisis tbe sp 
said. They gave no explanation for the alleged government di 
servers say the violence could be part erf a long-awaited general 
by leftist guerrillas to overthrow the U.S.-backed ruling junta. 


Mugabe Deploys Army Against Dissiden 

‘ Ratters 


MUNICH (Reuters) — The toll 
from the bombing in Munich rose 
to 13 with the death of a 17-year- 
old youth, police said Wednesday. 
Two hundred and thirteen persons 
were known to have been, injured. 


‘ SALISBURY — - Zimbabwe Prime Minister Robert Mtq 
nounced Wednesday night that he had deployed the newly, for 
tional army to round up dissidents who he said are respoosi 
wave of lawlessness. 

“The task of the forces deployed wili be to restore law and on 
areas concerned by rounding up all dissident elements and.talau 
si on of all illegal weapons,” hesaid in a television and radio bra 

He warned unidentified political leaders to cease clandestine; 
“Government is watching very closely the insidious activities 
irresponsible politicaT leaders and the pattern of organized ai 
lence by planted clandestine groups," Mr. Mugabe said. . 


The Associated Press 

PARIS — More than 2,000 per- 
sons gathered around a monument 
here in memory of French Jews de- 
ported during the Nazi occupation 
Tuesday night to protest & recent 
outbreak or anti-Semitic attacks in 
Paris. 

Since Friday, unidentified gun- 
men have raked five Jewish, estab- 
lishments with machine-gun fire. 
There were no injuries in any of 
the attacks, which included as- 
saults against a day-care center, a 
school and the Paris monument to 


EEC Bans Use of Hormones in Cattle Breet 

■ . The Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — The European Economic Community has te- 
use of aS hormones in cattle breeding. 

The feeding and injecting of cattle — especially calves — v . 
gens has been denounced by consumer associations and led to .' 
cotta in France, Italy and Belgium. An overall ban on natural o 
ic hormonek was decided Tuesday, Experts will make proposal 
trol of veterinary drugs, slaughterhouses and farms.. 


The monument, which looks out 
on tbe Seine river behind Noire 
Dame CathedraL is in memory of 
the estimated 125,000 "vn, women 
and children who were sent to 
Nazi death camps during the Vi- 
chy collaboration government. 
Most never returned. 

light security surrounded the 
mass rally at the monument Tues- 
day. There was no violence. A sim- 
ilar demonstration in Strasbourg, 
which drew 500 persons, also end- 
ed peacefully. 

Sponsor Comments 

“We do not think anti-Semitism 
is any worse in Fiance than other 
places," said Sabine Roitman, a 
spokesman for the Representative 
Council' of Jewish Institutions in 
France, one of the sponsors of the 
rally. 

“Tbe recent attacks were the 
work of a very tiny group,” Mrs. 
Roitman said. “But we feel this 
demonstration is needed to call at- 
tention to the problem to prevent 


Afternoon Newspaper in London to Folt 

Reuters 

LONDON i— London is to lose one of its two afternoon ne ’ : 
the Evening News, following a merger announced Wednesday. 

Under the deal, the News, published since 1881, will disappa 
tbe Evening -Standard as the only London afternoon paper, a jt_ 
meat, by the two newspapers said. The move, brought about 1- 
sales for both papers, means 1,750 people employed by the-K 1 
lose their jobs, the statement saii • 

Associated Newspapers, publisher of the News, and -Express'-.-, 
pers, publisher of the Standard, will own equally a new comp 
lishing a revamped Standard, the statement said. It said tbe Ns 
cease publication thi9 month but did not set a date. 
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White House Stalls Prof 


Of U.S. Actions in Iran 


By Scott Armstrong 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The Carter 
administration has successfully 
stalled any congressional inquiry 
into U.S. involvement inlranuntd 
after the presidential dections. 

The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee Tuesday shelved a res- 
olution of inquiry by voice vote af- 
ter a State Department letter, on 
behalf of the White House, op- 
posed the resolution because “the 
situation in Iran is extremely deli- 
cate at this time." 


The resolution, introduced by 
Rep. Fortney Sark Jr., D-Calif^ 
asked the White House to furnish 
within 30 days a copy of the “Iran 
Papers," a State Department re- 
port consisting of 60,000 pages of 
documents and a 500-page summa- 
ry on four decades of U.S. involve- 
ment in Iran. The documents are 
said to indude sensitive communi- 
cations between U.S. officials and 


release of the hostages 
impede iL these sourcesi 
“Public reports abod.,^ 
tent of any particular 
accurate or inaccurate - 
have an adverse impact rjivj^ 
mental or public opinior 
Mr. Atwood's letter to . t . j 
blodd said. This “could - J Aid 
safety or return of our ho.- 
“The outbreak of Be - 
tween Iran and Iraq a c . -- .. 
and very serious demen 
baity to the situation,"- r 
wood wrote. “Ihfarmatir . ; 
subject will be proyidt 
Congress in appropriate-' * 
at an ap propriate time . 
hostages are freed.” the k' 


Iran Premier Criticizes 


highly classified government re- 
ports that could, like the Pentagon 


ports that could, like the Pentagon 
Papers, raise Serious questions 
about the U.S. foreign policy of 
many presidents including Mr. 
Carter. 

“We believe the national interest 
would not be served by furnishing 
the information at this time," As- 
sistant Secretary of State Brian At- 
wood said in has Sept. 29 letter to 
Rep. dement Zablodd. D-Wia, 
chairman of the committee. 

Rep. Stark’s resolution called 
for the White House to produce a 
variety of other documents and re- 
cords containing criticisms of na- 
tional security adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezmski’ handling of the Iranian 
revolution by the former U.S. am- 
bassador to Iran, William Sullivan. 


TEHRAN (Reuters), r 
Premier Mohammed A ■ 
has accused U5. Secretar 
Edmund Muskie of maid 
1ou5 statements in a letto 
rag the 52 hostages in In 
fiaal Pars news agency 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Rajaie was addrt 
Swiss ambassador, who o ; 
second note from Wash 
response to the four c 


by Ayatollah 
for the rdea 


Comment Asked 


Rep. Zablodd asked the White 
House for comment The. White 
House referred the response to the 
State Department suggesting that 
it be answered on Fnday. Since 
Congress will not reconvene until 
the second week in November, the 
effect would be to delay any con- 
gressional inquiry until after the 

E residential election. The White 
louse said the choice of date was 
a derical error and not a ploy. 

; Tbe State Department , congres- 
sional relations office reminded, 
tbe White House that the commit- 
tee’s last meeting before the recess 
would be Wednesday and sent a 
letter opposing any release of the 
papers. 

Sources f amili ar with the “Iran . 
Papers" study also have said that 
Mr. Carter and Mr. B neanda 
refused requests by the study task 
force for specific documents de- 


Khomeini for toe rdea- 
hostages. Pars said. 

A Swiss Embassy s], ; 
confirmed the meeting bi - 
note from the United 
the same as one deliver©' 
to President Abolhass; 
Sadr. 

Mr. Rajaie told An . 
Erik Lang, who protects I 
ests here, that when he 
Mr. Muslde’s previous te- 
em Aug. 20, people had ft - 
Muskie's statements n 
Pars said. 

Mr. Rajaie agreed to : 
second note, the news age 
“He would make a suita;. 
to it provided that this let ■ 
filled with a lot of talk 8 
United States being hmo 


partial unwilling to 
in Iran’s internal affairs, ' 


in Iran’s internal affairs, 1 
ported Mr. Rajaie as tel. 
LariR. . 1 


Link With K\ 
Detailed in fa, 


scribing then: role in events ! catling 
up to the revolution. 


sources, (he White House is partic- 
ularly concerned that additional 
details about the president’s role in 
U.S. policy toward Iran before ih£ 
hostages were taken last Novem- 
ber might damage his re-electioa 
effort. At the same time, a frank 
admission of the U.S. involvement : 
in Iran — including .Mr. Carter's 
role — - would help secure- ti>e safe 


The Associated 

TEL AVIV — The Iran- .. 
has brought revelations* : 
lO-year - mflitary alliance: . '-.j. 
Israel and Kurdish guerrr-'^ 

• fought Iraq for aittoDomj- \ f ■ . 

After Prune Minister M ._ : ; 
Begin disclosed Monday L/ .. 
el sent “money, arms aw ;■ 
tors” to the Kurds, the 
Yediot Ahronot reportpy- .. 
radi aid, which began m-; ?- 
lowed tbe Kurds to t* CO.. 
contingents of Iraqi fort* 5 - v . ■ 
Yedjot. Ahronot said 
leader Mustafa Bafiani 
visited Israd several , \y- 
political figures, includm --.j . 
an of whom were sworn tt. 


. ? ¥ 
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cdrick Smith 

.,S'? ari> Tima Service 
."-.TON — Over the 
/;■' \s Ronald Reagan has 
" r -.j the competition For 
voters deserting Rep. 
ra, contrary to earlier 
TQd . stations that an An- 
. ... would give an eariv 

7 ’• ... 7 -- dent Carter. 

. v'nnerged from the lax- 
• Times-CBS News 

• confirmed by private 

-.. ;for the Carter and 

'r paigns. The Times- 

■ •’-■ :• '- 'vowed that Rep. An- 

" wrt Fell from 14 per- 
. - ' ‘ rvcy conducted from 
. v • . : \pu 14, to 9 percent in 
. - : survey. 

- . 7'Oaddell, President 
, ,’lster and campaign 
1 -nowledged that the 
trend among Former 
m, - ipponers was most 

t n suburban areas of 
■ -%istrial states of the 
‘ . „ . "" "oth sides have termed 
' “ -.‘Vlory. But he contend- 
' : < ,.t decline in Rep. An- 
•“- .. port would benefit 
ore than Mr. Reagan 
-■ .. Anderson's remain- 
- 7 . s mostly Demo- 

... '.'.i'od of rapid decline. 
--- . 7* trying to hold onto 
" mils and in turn he is 
" • moderate Republi- 

• Caddell observed, 
us even harder today 
.. . . r ’ (j wo weeks ago. But as 
. n “^%,..rtber, this potentially 

.. . later. The smaller the 
: V te gets, the more the 
- • . * ’ -beral Democrats.’* 

.7 ^cted Democrats 

•V, «ter. a Republican 
. . : ^.ing with the Reagan 

•' - h:r mended that the rea- 
••* pro-Reagan trend, 
des see as significant, 
er’s difficulty in per- 
■y^tr y; ^fected Democrats to 
.... "ir traditional voting 

‘s constituency has 
«i Mr. Teeter, presi- 
: -:et Opinion Research 
has become more 
_ ■" Republicans and in- 

re deciding they want 
af Carter. Kennedy 
e staying with Ander- 
-- ■ - ias the problem that 
■- -Evinced people to vote 

■" : *-CBS 
ggest st 

* ^ lep. Anderson’s w» 

I Oil Vfme among indcpend- 

C '’'the East and the Far 
t Mr. Reagan also re- 

an earlier disadvan- 

ur 

Carter’s 
^sndents almost 


poll showed 
shift to Mr. 


cx- 


-'it'iWW-omen. 


support 
si level 






onferees 
“Deadlock 
orlion Aid 

^ ork Tana Sorter 

‘.!TON — A House- 
ference committee 
prove a stopgap fi- 

- sure to keep the gov- 

• ids. flowing in the fis- 
_ :l broke a deadlock 
r payment for abor- 

• y night, just one hour 

- - dnight deadline. 

--ise overwhelmingly 

inandng measure at 1 
day by a vote of 292 
■nt it on to the Senate, 

- rheodore Stevens, R- 

minority whip, was 
mount a fili busier 
.‘a terms of the abor- 

•omise would prohibit 
yments for abortions 
'ave the life of the 
't cases of rape or in- 
-• reported to the au- 
’■ tin 48 hours. Present 
DOrtions in such cases 
- restriction on when 
st be reported. 

"e conferees had op- 
ling Medicaid money 
tions where the life of 
involved was not 
mt agreed to the time 
-- as did the Senate 
ho had not wanted to 
.. xisdng law. However, 
contended that it was 
i expect women to re- 

■ ses before finding out 
iregnani. 

■ General Benjamin 
: ruled that in the ab- 
on on appropria tions 
Ml year that began 
federal agencies must 
’ however, the Office of 
Management had 
’ deral employees to re- 
. k Wednesday regard- 
her Congress had ap- 
' ppropriations bilL 

egislators 

Ecuador 

'' Press International 

j-. Ecuador — A former 
7 president shot . and 
o legislators during a 
. women’s pensions in 
t of Representatives 
it, witnesses rqxnted. 
former President Otto 
walked toward Rep. 

■ os, called him a front 
‘nmem and pulled out 
■- is legislators watched. 

■ ena fired at Mr. Da- 
ou Tiding him and an- 
«mative, Pio Cueva, 

. ; bullet, the witnesses 

were taken to a hospi- 
hey were reported in 
i ion. 


Mr. Re agan jumped from 21 to 35 
percent support among independ- 
ents in the East while Rep. Ander- 
son fell from 41 to 20 percent over 
the last two weeks. There was a 
similar pattern in the West. 

So determined is the Carter 
campaign to try to win over the 
pro-Anderson Democratic voters 
that Robert Strauss, the Carter 
campaign chairman, said Tuesday, 
that the campaign bad started run- 
ning advertisements asserting 
“a vote for Anderson is a vote for 
Reagan.” 

Registration Advantage 

Traditionally, independent vot- 
ers have swung the balance in close 
presidential elections, though Re- 
publican nominees have also had 
to win over some Democratic sup- 
pon to overcome the Democratic 
registration advantage. 

Partisan lines have been harden- 
ing in the current campaign but 
are not yet as pronounced as four 
years ago when former President 
Ford failed to win over enough 
Democrats. The Times-CBS poll 
shows Mr. Reagan leading Kir. 
Carter 67 to 12 among Republi- 
cans with Rep. Anderson at 6 per- 
cent. while Mr. Carter leads 
among Democrats 59-20 with Rep. 
Anderson at 8 percent. The inde- 
pendent vote now splits 43 percent 
to Mr. Reagan, 25 for Mr. Carter 
and 1 3 for Rep. Anderson. 

Some political strategists also 
find it significant that Mr. Reagan 
has recovered among likely women 
voters, who have leaned more to 
the Democratic side than men in 
three of the last four presidential 
elections. 

In mid-September, the Times- 
CBS poll showed Mr. Carter lead- 
ing Mr. Reagan by 4Q-to-32 per- 
cent among women, with Mr. 
Reagan funding a slight edge 
among men. But after the Balti- 
more debate, Mr. Reagan had 
gained markedly among women, 
evidently resolving some of their 
frequently pronounced fears about 
the risk of fighting abroad if he is 
elected. His standing improved to 
39-to-35 over Mr. Carter among 
women and 40-to-35 among men. 
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Catholic Rift on Birth Control 


U.S. Bishops Trying to Answer Dissent 


By Kenneth A. Briggs 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The call 


FACE-LIFT — Carrier USS Saratoga steams toward a overhaul in Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


Answers Senate Inquiry Report 

Carter Defends Actions on Brother , Libya 

tivities and defended his judg- 
ments in the affair. For example: 

• The president said he was not 
informed in advance of a second 
trip to Libya in 1979 by his 
brother. 

• The president did noL discuss 
with his advisers the advisability of 
making a private or public state- 
ment on Billy Carter’s second trip 
to Libya, because he considered 
Billy Carter's trips to Libya “strict- 
ly private visits,” the document 
said. Moreover, after publicly 
disassociating himself from some 
of his brother’s remarks in connec- 
tion with the Libyan ventures, the 
-president “did not fed that any 
further announcement by him or 
private statement to the govern- 
ment of Libya was called for,” the 
document said. 


By Edward Walsh 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House has made public a docu- 
ment answering a series of ques- 
tions on the Billy Carter affair 
posed by a special Senate subcom- 
mittee and has defended President 
Carter’s handling of the situation 
involving his brother’s ties to Li- 
bya. 

White House officials said they 
made the document public Tues- 
day because of the leak to the 
press the previous day of a draft 
version of the subcommittee's final 
report on its investigation of Billy 
Carter. 

No Revelations ' 

The same document was provid- 
ed to Senate investigators Mon- 
day, and “we would expect that 
the final repeat will reflect the in- 
formation” contained in it, the 
White House said. 

There were no important revela- 


tions in the White House docu- 
ment. which contained responses 
to questions posed by the subcom- 
mittee last week. 

The draft of the subcommittee 
report, to be made public later this 
week, said that the investigation of 
Billy Carver’s ties to Libya was 
conducted '‘honestly and conscien- 
tiously” by the Justice Depart- 
ment, but that the president and 
some of his closest aides deserved 
to be publicly chastised for poor 
judgment in their handling of the 
matter. 

Many of the questions posed by 
the subcommittee dealt with the 
president’s state of knowledge of 
ms brother’s activities in connec- 
tion with Libya and whether the 
president attempted to intervene in 
Billy Carter’s relationship with the 
foreign government. 

, in the 
re- 
iterated his earlier statements on 
his knowledge of his brother’s ac- 
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In response, the president, in 
document released Tuesday. 


Independent Candidate Meets His Maker 

U.S. Media Lower Boom On Anderson 


By Robert G. Kaiser ■ 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Rep. John 
Anderson met his maker during 
the last week, and the result of the 
meeting evoked those old Sl Peter 
jokes in which the supplicant fails 
some test and is exiled to the lower 
depths. -■ 

This is decidedly not a religious 
story. Rep. Anderson’s maker is 
the same secular force that made 
President Carter and Ronald 
Reagan — America’s mass media. 
The media, with some crucial help 
from the public opinion polls, first 
designated Rep. Anderson a po- 
tentially serious challenger. 

This past week, the media — 
again with invaluable assistance 
from a national poll — revised and 
extended their remarks. 

Bright, Shining Moment 

Rep. Anderson was stunned and 
debilitated by a fluny of negative 
publicity that began last Friday. 
This riming suggested that Rep. 
Anderson’s fate was resolved on 
schedule — or at least suited some 
never-published timetable against 
which political analysts in the me- 
dia have been clocking Rep. An- 
derson’s candidacy from (he out- 
set. 

On Sept. 21. Rep. Anderson had 
his one bright, shining moment 
For months his handlers had said 
he had to be invited to the League 
of Women Voters’ debate, and he 
was, and he debated against 
only Ronald Reagan, to be sure, 
but the Anderson camp hoped his 
debate could light a match under 
the independent’s campaign. 

A panel of debating coaches 
judged Rep, Anderson the winner 
over Mr. Reagan on points, but 
barely. Ordinary viewers probably 
saw a draw, or a victory by who- 
mever they already supported. But 
frithin days, the media’s purveyors 
of conventional wisdom saw the 
functional equivalent of a defeat. 

This was not defeat in the foot- 
ball game sense. Rep. Anderson 
did fine in the debate, but he did 
not do anything to solve his basic 
dilemma. He went in a marginal 
loog&hou and after a journeyman’s 
performance he came out a mar- 
ginal kmgsboL So be failed to ex- 
ploit his best opportunity of the 
campaign. 

Small Brick Structure 

Conventional wisdom in politics 
resembles any small structure 
made of bricks. Just a few bricks 
can create a formidable edifice, 
provided they materialize in a 
timely fashion. In this case, the 
first brick came from The Wash- 
ington Star. 

Last Friday, in an exclusive 
front-page report, the paper’s po- 
litical columnists wrote: 

“With some exceptions. Ander- 
son’s leading supporters and advis- 
ers have abandoned their dream of 
winning the election . . . This does 
not suggest that Anderson’s back- 
ers are throwing in their cards, but 
only that they now see the rest of 
the camp ai g n as a case of playing 
out their han ds against essentially 
hopeless odds.” 

The article took care not to 
write Rep. Anderson off. With 
luck and an infusion of money he 
might still win Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, it said. “At a mini- 
mum” he might “hold the balance 
of power in several larger states 
such as New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, and possibly California.” 


On Saturday. The New York 
Times virtually duplicated the 
Star’s report, with additional de- 
tails to justify the assessment that 
“the independent candidate no 
longer has a serious chance of win- 
ning the election.” 

As in the earlier article, The 
Times reported that some of Rep. 
Anderson’s advisers blamed the 
candidate himself for being too in- 
flexible and not grasping the op- 
portunities of has independent 
campaign, while others blamed 
Rep. Anderson’s demise on bad 
luck and the failure to raise more 
money. 

These two bricks put a good 
foundation under the new conven- 
tional wisdom. Saturday night the 
television networks contributed a 
superstructure with pessimistic 
news pieces on Rep. Anderson 
Said CBS: “The Anderson cam- 
paign is trying harder and stQl 
sputtering. The political break- 
through aides hoped would follow 
the debate hasn’t happened.” NBC 
said, “By midweek, Anderson was 
feeling left out ...” 

Saturday night and Sunday 

U.S. Navy Atcards 
Contract for Carrier 

United Press International 

NEWPORT NEWS. Va. — The 
Navy has awarded a J 1.2-billion 
contract to the Newport -News 
Shipbuilding Co. for the design 
and construction of the nation’s 
fifth nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier. 

The contract, announced Tues- 
day, represents the largest single- 
ship procurement in the history of 
the Navy and includes previously 
announced pacts totaling $213 mil- 
lion for engineering, planning and 
materials, die shipyard said. 


first pol 

suits that tended to confirm the 
new. gloomy line. The New York 
Times-CBS poll had divided its 
usual national sample of about 
1,600 potential voters, questioning 
800 of them before the Reagan- 
Anderson debate and 800 after- 
ward. The results were devastating 
for Rep. Anderson. 

Bad News 

CBS emphasized (he bad news 
for Rep. Andeison in the poll, but 
the Times account did not. Never- 
theless, the Times primed the key 
numbers — Rep. Anderson's over- 
all support had declined to 9 per- 
cent. and voters who watched the 
debate had developed stronger 
negative feelings about him 
So a new conventional wisdom 
is now in place. It does say Rep. 
Anderson can still be a factor Nov. 
4, but this ritualistic hedge could 
soon disappear. The new line on 
Rep. Anderson could prove infec- 
tious; if it does, the candidate’s 
problem — no money — 
only get worse. No banks have 
yet announced a willingness to 
lend him money, and the bankers 
will not become more generous if 
the prognoses get more gloomy. 

Even before the debate, Rep. 
Anderson's favorable rating 
among voters had registered “a 
huge drop,” according to Warren 
Mitofsky of CBS, who administers 
the Times-CBS poIL 
Worse for Rep. Anderson, vot- 
ers questioned after the debate 
gave him a much higher unfavor- 
able rating than those who were 
polled before it took place. Voters 
split 19 percent favorable, 24 per- 
cent unfavorable in their pre-de- 
bate impressions of Rep. Ander- 
son, and 20 percent favorable, 31 
Dercent unfavorable afterward. 


• The president did not 
with his brother Billy Carter’s ef- 
fort to win an increase in Libya’s 
oil allotment for a U.S. oil compa- 
ny. Billy Carter already had been 
advised against the venture by 
White Haase national security 
adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski and 
“the president believed a further 
call from him was likely to be 
counterproductive,” the document 
said. 

It also quoted the president as 
defending the decision of intelli- 
gence agency officials not to tell 
him of reposts in April, 1980, thar 
Libya was about to mak<> a pay- 
ment to his brother, but rather to 
pve the information to the Justice 
lartmem. 


by 

shops for a Vatic 
reappraisal of the Catholic 
Church’s opposition to artificial 
birth control reflects the growing 
Straggle among the hierarchy in 
the United States over how to re- 
spond more flexibly to millions of 
Catholics who reject the church’s 
stand. 

The issue before tbe Synod of 
Bishops, gathered in Rome to con- 
sider the role of the Christian fam- 
ily in the modern world, is regard- 
ed as a key test for Pope John Paul 
II. Although he exercises strong 
personal leadership, he also has 
the reputation for liking a full de- 
bate on issues. 

By raising the birth control issue 
so early in the five-week delibera- 
tions, the Americans have shown 
an unusual degree of boldness that 
could benefit them in their leader- 
ship of American Catholics and 
present the pope with a strong 
challenge. 

Archbishop John Quinn of San 
Francisco, who issued Monday’s 
call, may have found a way to win 
back some lost credibility for the 
American bishops while deftly ask- 
ing tbe Vatican to show more un- 
derstanding toward the millions of 
Catholics whose disaffection with 
the birth control renrhinf accord- 
ing to studies, has set off other 
forms of resistance to die church. 

Evidence of Polls 

Several studies, including sur- 
veys conducted by the Rev. An- 
drew Greeley, have shown that dis- 
agreement over birth control has 
been a leading factor in the move- 
ment of Catholics awav from par- 
ticipation in tbe church. Attitudes 
on birth control are seen by poll- 
sters as a chief indicator of general 
satisfaction with the church. 

At tbe parish level, 61 percent of 
priests do not believe that contra- 
ception is sinful, studies show. 

Archbishop Quinn, president of 
tbe National Conference of Catho- 
lic Bishops; gave tacit recognition 
to the heavy toll tbe 1968 birth 
control encyclical of Pope Paul VI 
has taken on the church. “A very 
large number of men and women 
of goodwill do not accept the 
teaching on the intrinsic evil of 
each and every use of contracep- 
tives.” he told the synod. 

Although Archbishop Quinn de- 
clared his loyalty to church teach- 
ing and stopped short of asking for 
a change in church law, he dearly 
threw the Vatican a challeng e He 
is known as a shrewd, beady prel- 
ate, and, speaking for his fdlow 
bishops, he did nothing to oppose 
the pope directly. In pointing out 
the disquieting fact that millions of 
Catholics are at odds with the 
church on birth control, he raised 
the unspoken question whether the 


church’s stand is worth the heavy 
cost. 

In recent years, as dissent has 
risen, the hierarchy has looked for 
a way to show understanding 
toward those who oppose church 
laws. Increasingly, this has taken 
the form of the “pastoral ap- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

p roach” by which opponents are 

heard and treated with dignity 
even as they are politely told that 
they are wrong. 

As the church has tried harder 
(o listen to those who disagree with 
it, a result has been wider discus- 
sion and even a degree of silent 
acknowledgement that Catholics 
can conscientiously hold 


American Catholic Church has led 
them closer to a style of leadership 
that rests more on persuasion than 
hierarchical command. The 
younger bishops have been espe- 
cially attuned to this style. 

Significantly, among those 
bishops chosen by their colleagues 
to attend the synod, none were car- 
dinals. Many analysis saw that as a 
sign that the hierarchy wanted 
younger bishops who would ex- 
press this emerging consensus. 

Cardinal Terence Cooke of New 
York was later added to the list by 
the pope. 


views. Meanwhile, Pope John Pat 
has insight that the church’s integ- 
rity depends on the boldness with 
which the hierarchy affirms Catho- 
lic moral doctrine without compro- 
mise. 

The appeal by Archbishop 
Quinn signifies the extern to which 
a different consensus has arisen 
among tbe American bishops. 
Their experience in the diverse 

Jaworski to Head 
Democrat Panel 
Backing Reagan 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Declaring 
that be would rather see as presi- 
dent “a competent extremist than 
an incompetent moderate,” Leon 
Jaworski. the former Watergate 
special prosecutor, said he would 
be chairman of the “Democrats- 
for-Reagan Steering Committee.” 

He said he was supporting 
Ronald Reagan primarily because 
of the way President Carter had 
dealt with his brother Billy's rela- 
tionship with Libya. “When our 
country was still mourning the 
tragedy of Watergate.” Mr. Jawor- 
ski said Monday, Mr. Carter “con- 
tributed to the casting of a doud 
or suspicion over tbe presidency.” 

Mr. Jaworski, a Houston lawyer, 
said that he did not know who else 
would serve on his committee or 
what his responsibilities would be. 
He said he was a registered Demo- 
crat, but declined to say whether 
he had voted for tbe Democratic 
nominee in any recent presidential 
election, asserting that his votes 
were a private matter. 

Last April, in endorsing George 
Bush in the Texas Republican 


Clarification by Quinn 

VATICAN CITY (AP) — Arch- 
bishop Quinn said Wednesday be 
was not challenging the church's 
doctrine on contraception in his 
speech but was suggesting possible 
ways of making the leaching better 
understood and more readily ac- 
cepted. 

“Because of confusing reports 

about the American bishops and 
about tbe substance and intent of 
my speech to the synod of bishops 
on Monday. I find it necessary to 
make some clarifications . . . nei- 
ther I nor the American bishops 
conference rejects or challenge the 
doctrine of the Catholic church on 
contraception.” Archbishop Quinn 
said in a statement. 
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Reagan “an extremist whose over- 
the-counter simplistic remedies 
and shopworn platitudes of solu- 
tion trouble the open-minded and 
informed voter.” 
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Political information 

DIE WELT is the only German 
national newspaper to come direct 
from Bonn, the capital of the 
Federal Republic. 

This gives DIE WELT 
the advantage of an uncomested 
position at the centre of events and 
the background to those events, and 
gives WELT readers throughout the 
world the advantage of that extra 
information which counts for so 
much. 


Economic information 

DIE WElTs business section is 
particularly comprehensive. 

The company news section covers 
about 4800 companies in Germany 
and the other major world industrial 
countries annually. 

DIE WELT publishes share prices 
of 512 German and 531 foreign 
companies, 1116 fixed-interest 
stocks, 133 investment trusts and a 
lot of items of information about 
commodity markets and foreign 
exchange. 


Cultural informal ion 

Theatre, music, the arts, films, radio, 
TV - the discriminating WELT 
readers want to be kept informed 
about what is going on in these 
fields so (hat they can have their say 
in discussions about such matters. 
Special emphasis is laid on science 
and technology. 

Apart from day-to-day reporting, 

DIE WELT deals with cultural 
questions every Saturday'in a weekend 
supplement “GEISTIGE WELT”. 
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NATO’s Need for Greece 


• If NATO is to protect its interests in the 
■ Gulf, as it must to survive, it should first get 
its own house in order. One country outside 
' the integrated command is about all it can 
stand, and since France got there first and 
practices the politics of self-interest more sin- 
gle-mindedly than anyone else, France it is 
’ going to be. That means that some way must 
be found to get Greece and Turkey together 
over control of Aegean airspace and the con- 
tinental shelf. If an agreement is not reached 
soon, the Greeks, who dropped out of the 
military command over Cyprus in 1974, say 
not only that they will stay out, but that they 
will quit the Western defense alliance alto- 
gether. Should Greece do that, the United 
' States would lose four important Mediter- 
ranean bases and Greek-Turkish squabbling 
would probably intensify, which together 
would weaken NATO’s southeastern flank 
and make it more difficult for the United 
States to resupply its new Rapid Deployment 
Force if it is needed in the Middle East. 

- The crunch comes now because elections 
must be held in Greece within the next year. 
The conservative government of Premier 
George Rallis contends that it cannot afford 
to go into elections against the anti-NATO 
Socialists of Andreas Papandreou without 
having the NATO and U.S. bases issues re- 


solved. The Greeks may also have chosen 
this moment to press their case because Tur- 
key is now being run by a group of conserva- 
tive soldiers who are sympathetic to NATO’s 
needs and freer than an elected government 
to make a deal with Greece that makes sense 
strategically, but might appear to give some- 
thing away politically. 

NATO’s commander, U.S. Gen. Bernard 
Rogers, has submitted a plan that would de- 
lay dividing up operational control of the Ae- 
gean until after Greece has been reintegrated. 
But the Greeks and Turks, although appar- 
ently accepting it in principle, have not im- 
plemented it. The major obstacle seems to be 
Turkish concern that the eventual settlement 
would be based on the conditions that pre- 
vailed in 1974, which the Turks consider 
overly favorable to Greece. It’s up to the 
NATO allies to persuade both Athens and 
Ankar a that a fair arrangement will result 
and get Greece back into the command as 
soon as possible. If the Rallis government is 
defeated in next year's election, and should 
Mr. Papandreou’s Pan-Hellenic Socialist 
Movement be able to form a government, 
Greece can be expected to pull out of 
NATO. The Alliance ought to be able to pre- 
vent that from happening. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Chemical War 


• A kind of chemical warfare is being con- 
ducted by Colorado against Utah. It centers 
on the Army’s 888 Weteye nerve gas bombs 
at Rocky Mountain Arsenal near Denver. 
Some vapor leaks (small, contained, causing 
no injuries) and a storage location 5 Vi miles 
off Stapleton Airport's north runway have 
long agitated many Colorado citizens. This 
year Sol Gary Hart, D-Colo., running for re- 
election, put into the just-passed defense pro- 
curement bill an order to the Pentagon dither 
to dismantle the Wet eyes or to remove them 
from Colorado in 12 months. Since the gov- 
ernment holds that Weteyes should be re- 
tained as a deterrent to Soviet chemical war- 
fare and as a bargaining ehip in con tinuin g 
chemical arms control talks, the practical ef- 
fect of the Hart amendment is to force the 
Army to move them. The Tooele depot in 
Utah is, everyone agrees, the only logical al- 
ternative. But in Utah many people are no 
less aroused than the Coloradans. Gov. Scott 
Matheson, also running for reelection, is es- 
pecially concerned. 

The political complexion of Utah, whose 
(conservative) congressional delegation is 
pretty much at ease with the idea of hosting 
the Weteyes, may finally make a transfer po- 
litically feasible, assuming that the Army 
shows that the process of moving is itself, 
safe. It remains the case that there is some 
irreducible amount of danger in the holding 
and handling of chemical weapons. The 
Army concedes this even as it boasts of the' 
Weteye and Tooele safety records. It will also 
remain the case that the very notion of chem- 
ical warfare stirs widespread horror. Such 


horror has constituted perhaps the highest 
barrier to the conduct of chemical war. 

Sen. Hart insisted that Weteyes were so 
dangerous they had to be dismantled or 
moved. Meanwhile, some of his critics point 
out, he opposed a Senate decision to produce 
the much safer binary warheads that would 
replace Weteyes, proposing instead that bi- 
naries be studied further. But this was the 
right course. The safety issue must be re- 
solved, but the further issue is whether chem- 
ical weapons of any kind serve U.S. security 
needs. Even before the vapor leaks began to 
call public attention to the Weteye, its mili- 
tary contribution was dubious, since West 
Germany — the one country for whose de- 
fense the United States built it — refused to 
receive it or contemplate its use in any way. 
As for binaries, there has been neither a se- 
rious public debate nor an administration re- 
quest. In voting to produce binaries, Con- 
gress has been swept along by a general 
catch- up- wi th- the-Russi ans fever and by alle- 
gations, publicly pronounced unconfirmed 
by U.S. intelligence, that Soviets and their 
proxies have been conducting chemical war. 


To break the United States’ 10-year pro- 
duction moratorium and make a new chemi- 
cal weapon, without demonstrating a benefit 
to U.S. security, is the most troubling devel- 
opment In the 1980 chemical war stir. That is 
far more important' than any argument over 
the right state in which to store, 6,000 miles 
from the prospective battlefield in any case, 
an old weapon that no one knows how to 
use. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


The Deal With Steel 


As industrial politics. President Carter’s 
program for steel is not a bad solution. It was 
worked out under especially unpromising cir- 
cumstances — an election campaign, on top 
of a recession, on top of all steel’s familiar 
troubles and its engrained habit of blaming 
them on everyone else but mainly on its for- 
eign competitors. If the Carter compromise 
fails short of the ideal, it certainly avoids the 
worst of the dangers toward which the steel 
producers — companies and the union to- 
gether — were pushing earlier this year. 


The administration, until Last spring, had 
been giving the steel'producers a measure of 
protection through a system known as trigger 
pricing. The trigger price was the Japanese 
mills' cost of production, and anybody sell- 
ing steel here for less than that price was pre- 
sumed to be dumping. But one company, the 
U.S. Steel Corporation, decided that trigger 
pricing wasn’t good enough. In March it filed 
its own dumping charges against most of the 
European producers. The U.S. law on this 
point is peculiar, tilting heavily toward the 
protectionist side. Its definition of a fair 
price has no relationship with the way com- 
modities are actually bought and sold — par- 
ticularly in recessions, when producers cut 
their profit margins to stay in operation. U.S. 
Steel had embarked on a reckless strategy 
that threatened to entangle steel and many 
other industries in a widening trade war, as 
tariffs automatically applied in the United 
States by this defective law were met with 
countertariffs abroad. 

The Carter steel plan is a deal. Under it. 


U.S. Steel drops its dumping case. In re- 
sponse, the administration not only nan- 
states trigger pricing. It also commits itself ' to 
seek faster depreciation allowances for the 
steel industry under the tax code and, in 
some cases, slower enforcement of the air 
pollution standards. The stretch-out of the 
pollution requirements does not do serious 
damage to the drive for improvement in air 
quality, and it brings one large political bene- 
fit The Clean Air Act has to be rewritten by 
Congress next year. Since a truce has already 
been negotiated between the steel producers 
and the environmental regulators, the steel 
industry will presumably not join the usual 
lobbying against the basic concept of the act. 

What about jobs? It’s important to remem- 
ber that, even if things turn out well, the 
number of jobs in the steel industry will drop 
and some of the mills will close. That’s what 
rising productivity means. It’s the number of 
jobs in the whole economy that counts, not 
the number of traditional jobs in one line of 
work. 

As for imports and foreign trade, the relief 
for steel is being purchased at some consider- 
able expense to other UR. industries. As trig- 
ger pricing goes back into effect, the trigger 
is a fat 12 percent higher than it was last 
March. That, too, is part of the deal. Zt’s al- 
ways possible for the government to cut 
down the imports of crude steel, by raising 
trigger prices. But then the foreign steel ar- 
rives in the form of highly competitive ma- 
chinery, refrigerators and automobiles. 
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PARIS — Today’s editorial in the Herald, entitled 
“The Coming of the Kilogram," reads: “Anglo- 
Saxondom is suffering from the effects of its 
chaotic systen of weights and measures. Anemia 
is induced in youth by the labor Of learning ‘ta- 
bles,’ and lunacy by the effort to understand 
them. Life is shortened for the Anglo-Saxon by 
the calculations entailed by the amplest com- 
mercial transaction. A crazy-quilt is a marvel of 
methodical arrangement in comparison with the 
English standard of weights and measures. Even 
its opponents must admit that the metric system 
is rational: Its universal adoption might rid the 
Anglo-Saxon race of a crushing mental burden.” 


BERLIN — The negotiations for a $125-m01ion 
loan between the German government and inter- 
national banking group headed by Lee, Higgtn- 
son and Co, are near conclusion, it was learned 
here tonight. A group of A mer ic an, German, 
Swiss and Dutch hanks will discount the Ger- 
man treasury bills of that sum for two years. 
And encouraged by a good press reception for 
the government's “five-, year plan” for the reha- 
bilitation of Germany's finances and by an as- 
surance of President- von Hmdenba-g’s backing, 
Chancellor Heinrich Bruening began a series of 
talks with party leaders to obtain a majority for 
. bis proposals in the Reichstag 
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How Will Kremlin Flay the Iraq Card? 


B RUSSELS — The Soviet Un- 
ion doesn’t like local wars 


well that any open intervention on 
their part would immediatdv draw 


their part would immediately draw 
a UR countermove. Moscow 
knows also that the area is one of 
vital interest for the Western 
world, and it also knows that afew 
weeks before the presidential elec- 
tion in the United States, President 
Carter would not be free to act. 


Burdened 


Thus, as always when the Krern- 
i is faced with an embarrassme 


lin is faced with an embarrassing 
situation, Soviet political commen- 
tators find themselves burdened 
with the task of making the obvi- 
ous references to Soviet frontiers 
“that could be threatened by the 


existing conflict" and by accusing 
the United States (ana for good 
measure, the Zionists) of trying to 
stir trouble in the region. 

But, this time, the Soviet Union 
appears to be genuinely embar- 
rassed and its reaction, therefore, 
is ambiguous. On the one hand, 
Moscow does not want to abandon 
whatever gains it has made 
through its alliance with Iraq, and 
on the other, it does not want to 
lose its chances of detouring the 
Iranian revolution in its favor, 
since Tehran has jest about cut a fl 
its links with Washington and has 
actively undermined the UR posi- 
tion throughout the Middle East. 

But Moscow stffl wants to pre- 
vent any change in the internation- 
al balance of power and its atti- 
tude toward the events in the Gulf 
is, therefore, much more complex 
than its official announcements 
would lead to believe. Certain in- 
dices would tend to show that the 
Soviet Union is playing the Iraqi 
card in the current conflict. Yet 
the Soviet attitude is not that sim- 


End of Khomeini? 

The Kremlin seems to have con- 
cluded that the situation in Iran 
has ceased to evolve in its favor, 
particularly that a solution to the 
problem of ttte UR. hostages is 
closer than anyone would be pre- 
pared to believe. An eventual rap- 
prochement with the United States 


is, therefore, in the realm of possi 
bflity and the liquidation of the re- 
gime of mullahs by the Iraqi Army 


gime of mullahs by the Iraqi Army 
could prove to be interesting for 
the Kremlin. Furthermore, the fan 
of the Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini would create a political void. ■ 

If, on the short term, a political 
void in Tehran would not open the 
way for immediate and direct Sovi- 
et control, Moscow knows that in 
the long run, the rally well-struc- 
tured modem political force in 
Iran is the Tudeh, the Iranian 
Communist Party, which has al- 
ways remained faithful to Mos- 
cow. 

And even if Iraq has condemned 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
Baghdad has refused to renew its 


relations with Washington, which 
were broken during the Six Day 
War of 1967. It also stem pod send- 


War of 1967. It also stopped send- 
ing aid to Somalia when that coun- 
try ceded its Berbers naval base to 
the United States. 


Arms to Iraq 

Thus, the recent visit to Moscow 
of Iraqi Deputy Premier Tarek 
Aziz may well have led to an in- 
crease of Soviet military supplies 
to the Iraqi Army, which depends 
primarily on weapons from the So- 
viet Union. 

Moscow’s diplomatic aid to 
Baghdad is just as evident and the 
Soviet Union could be tempted to 
using the Iraqi card in its dealing' 
with the Uni tod States. 

Moscow could tty to convince 
Washington that even if the super- 
powers have proven themselves 
unable to prevent the start of a lo- 
ad war, they are still capable of 
demonstrating that they can put 


By Leopold Unger 


that are none of its doing, that it 
cannot control or where, for vari- 
ous tactical reasons, it cannot 
dearly choose Its own objectives 
and preferences. 

This appears to be the case for 
the Iraqi-uanian war. Involved in 
a war in Afghanistan which it finds 
costly both militarily and diplo- 
matically, and faced with imbro- 
glio in Poland, Moscow seems to 
be moving toward a very cautious 
attitude toward the events in the 
Gulf area. . . 

Officially, the Kremlin has 
refused to stoke the fires of the pe- 
troleum-soaked battlefields of the 
Middle East. Above all, it would 
do anything to avoid fu rnishing 
any p r etext for a UR initiative in 
the area. The Soviet leaders know 


an end to it. Moscow could call 
upon the precedent of 1956, when 
a joint Soviet-UR ul timatum 
forced the Suez campaign to come 
to an abrupt halt. 


The Kremlin could also try to 
show the West that it can be a use- 
ful partner in helping end hostili- 
ties in the Gulf area in exchange 
for total U.S. disinterest in the Af- 
ghan affair. It could take advan- 
tage of the Iraqi-Iranian conflict to 
launch the idea of a petroleum 
Yalta conference, complete with a 
division of zones of interest, or to 


that seems concerned, above all, 
with petroleum supplies. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
Suez campaign and the joint Sovi- 
et-UR untimatum in November, 
1956, gave Moscow a free hand to 
crush the Hun garian rebellion 
without the slightest reaction from 
the West. And Moscow has just re- 
called that all the countries of the 
Warsaw Pact have a vital interest 
in the future of Poland. . 


attempt — despite the occupation 
of Afghanistan and under the 
guise of “divisibility” of detente — 
to cooperate with a Westers world 


And in the same issue in winch 
it declared that “No country has 
the right to interfere in the rela- 
tions between Iran and Iraq,” 
Piavda, the Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper, stated that “the 
sovereignty and independence of 


The Madness of Politics 


By James Reston 


T TNITED NATIONS, N.Y. — 
U The secretary-general of the 


U The secretary-general of the 
United Nations, Kim Waldheim, 
is a rational and optimistic man, 
but he is dealing with an irrational 
problem in the latest Middle East 
war, and is not very hopeful. 

He thinks the fighting between 
Iraq and Iran may go on for a year 
or two. probably not at the present 
level of violence, but with alarming 
possibilities for the commerce and 
maybe even far the peace of the 
world. 

He has a private letter from 
President Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
offering to negotiate a cease-fire 
under conditions clearly unaccept- 
able to whomever is in charge, if 
anybody, in Tehran. Saddam 
Hussein says he would negotiate, 
but like President Carter on the 
hostage problem, he cannot find 
anybody in Iran with authority to 
negotiate. 


export oQ. Iran has bombed out 
most of Iraq’s oil, and has threat- 
ened to bomb every other oil-pro- 
ducing country that supports Iraq 
and exports fuel to Europe, Japan 
and the United States. 

The sad thing about this is that, 
despite the divisions within the 
Iranian armed services, and the 
shortage of parts for the air force, 
they still have enough- air power 
and determination, as a result of 
the Iraq invasion, to bomb every 
oilfield and capital in the Middle 
East that opposes them. And they 
are just mad enough to do it, un- 
less the United States and the 
other industrial nations make 
dear, and quickly, that they will 
use their combined military force, 
if necessary, to intervene to keep 
the oil routes open. 

A Test 


and the Soviet foreign secretary, 
Andrei Gromyko, together to 
agree on a compromise to end the 
war between Iraq and Iran. They 
met and agreed only that the war 
in the Middle East should not in- 
terfere with the more important 
problem of controlling the arms 
race between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Beyond Control 

They also agreed, without' quite 
saying so, that the struggle be- 
tween Iraq and Iran tiiould not be 
allowed to create an even more se- 
rious crisis between (he United 
States and the Soviet Union; that 
they could differ about the causes 
of the war, but should cooperate, 


without quite admitting it, to keep 
the war from getting beyond con- 
trol 

Mr. Muskie and Mr. Gromyko 
were talking about the coming 
years, but neither of them knew 
whether Mr. Carter or Mr. Bre- 
zhnev would be in charge at the 
end of this year. So they stuck to 
their briefs and argued about the 
past, neither knowing what the is- 
sues or personalities would be in 
the beginning of the craning year. 


This is the latest nightmare of 
world politics — not that the ma- 
jor nuclear nations would make 
war, but -that irrational men in the 
Middle East, like blind dogs in a 
meat house, might go mad and cre- 
ate all sorts of unintended miser- 
ies. 


Power to Destroy 

Iraq and Iran do not have the 
power to dominate the oilfields of 
the Middle East, on which both 
the rich and poor nations of the 
world depend, but they do have 
the power to destroy each other 
and to interrupt the flow of energy 
long enough to create a crisis in 
the rest of the world. 


This will be a test of the Atlantic 
Alliance and Japan, all of whom 
depend on fud from the Gulf. The 
United States has already indicat- 
ed that it is sending UR airborne 
warning and control aircraft to 
Sand! Arabia to defend that coun- 
try's main supply of fuel to the in- 
dustrial nations. But that may not 
be enough to deal with the prob- 
lem. 

It may be necessary to send 
more U.S. air power into Saudi 


What they had in common, how- 
ever, was tne war in the Middle 
East, and the sense that the vicious 
regional divisions might create a 
confrontation between the major 
nuclear powers which neither 
wanted. 

The Soviet Union' has serious 
problems with Chi n a, with Viet- 
nam, in Af ghanistan and in Po- 
land. It may be tempted to take 
advantage of the Iraq-Iranian war, 
and move its power toward the 


Arabia, Egypt and Israel and 
more naval power into the Gulf 


more naval power into the Gulf 
and the Mediterranean and the In- 
dian Ocean in order to persuade 


Iraq and Iran to stop this war, and 
maybe more imnortaut. to remind 


Fortunately, there is now an oS 
surplus that may last for three or 
six months, depending on unde- 
pendable estimates, but Iraq has 
already knocked out most of Iran’s 


maybe more important, to remind 
(he Soviet Union that any other 
move by Moscow to lake advan- 
tage of the war between Iraq and 
Iran, would create a more serious 
world crisis and a new artns race. 

Mr. Waldheim has trial to get 
Secretary of State Edmund Muskie 


Gulf, but crossing the power lines 
against the West in the Middle 


East could mean a major war, and 
this could destroy ail ihe gains the 
Russians have made since their 
revolution in 1917. 


Letters 


— > 


On Human Rights 

Jonathan Power, (IHT, Aug. 29) 
describes President Carter’s sup- 


port for human rights in the Soviet 
Union and East Europe as that 
part of his human rights polin' 
which “has been most criticized. 


not least by his West European al- 
lies, who reel that it has riled the 


lies, who feel that it has riled the 
Soviet leadership and gained little 
freedom for the persecuted.” 

This perception on the part of 
many European governments seem 
to me dangerously misleading and 
wrong. Of course the policy has 


riled the Soviet leadership, but 
equally certainly it would have 


equally certainly it would have 
gained much more freedom fra the 
persecuted if it had been less weak- 
ly supported by appeasement-in- 
clined European allies. 

Mr. Carter’s support for Soviet 
dissenters in 1977-78 was remarka- 
bly successful largely because it 
received wide backin g in Europe 
and elsewhere. It forced the Soviet 
leaders abruptly to end the KGB 
purge which had been meant to 
suppress dissent in advance of the 
Belgrade review conference on im- 
plementation of the Helsinki 
Agreements. Many dissenting 
groups therefore survived, instead 
of being crushed. Subsequently 
they expressed their appreciation 
for the Western camp ai g n which 
had saved them from much heavier 
losses. 

Regarding the pre- Olympic 
purge of 1979-80, the picture has, 
alas, been very different. In the ab- 
sence of any serious campaign of 
protest, even from Mr. Carter 
(who was too distracted by Iran 
and Afghanistan), dissenting com- 


munities amounting in all to sever- 
al million citizens have been sys- 
tematically intimidated by KGB 
threats and thuggery, press vilifica- 
tion and forced expatriation, and 
over 250 key dissenters who have 
refused to be intimidated have 
been arrested. 

Unless the West takes a strong 
and public stand on h uman rights 
in Madrid, the Kremlin will have 
got away almost free with a full- 
scale purge of those of its citizens 
who have taken Helsinki and Ma- 
drid seriously. 

On the other hand, a campaign 
of sustained protest starting now 
could greatly reduce the average 
sentences to be given to those 
awaiting trial in the coming 
months, and also head off new ar- 
rests. 


London. 


PETER REDDAWAY. 


Playing Politics 

The chances are that both Wash- 
ington and Moscow will work be- 
hind the scenes to end the war be- 
tween Iraq and Iran, without quite 
admitting that they are doing so. 
They have at least one thing in 
common: They don’t want to be 
drawn into a major war by the an- 
cient struggles of third powers. - 

They wffl play politics with Iraq 
and Iran, bill will be cartful to 
keep the oil flowing. They know 
that nothing has been lost in tins 
latest Middle Eastern war, but that, 
everything could be in danger, so 
they are being very careful It’s al- 
most enough to make the disunited 
nations and -the insecurity council 
here in New York pay attention. 
Maybe even to make Mn Carter 
and Mr. Reagan remember that 
the world goes on, and that the lat- 
er civilizations are mortal and have 


the same fragility as a life. 

c/sm The New York Tuna. . 
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MoscoC.r TreU 


By Joseph Kra 


U NITED NATIONS, 
Labor strife in Pols ' 
the United States a chanc •’ 
(Ik Soviet Union on the d 
ic defensive. But for elect..- 
sons. Washington wants tc *- 
lations with Moscow a 
look. 


. . So here at the United - 
U.S. diplomats have igne 
biguous Soviet behavior i •. 
the appearance.of Big Twt - 
ation in both arms con 
moves to stem the fighting : 
and Iraq. With the Uniti - 
going limp, other conn -■ 
moving to accommodate r, ■ 
‘ Union bn other issues — e. 
Af ghanistan 

The trouble that brok 
Poland last month stret 
Russians in several wi - 
Kremlin has already beer- 
to send economic aid. It n v 
tually have, to apply soma 
So the overtures made'by < 
to Western Europe have b ; 
promised. The Russians a 
ticulariy poor position to 
their demand that NATO 2 
its plan for modernizing . - 
urn-range missiles, orTni '1 
clear Forces, in Western E.. 


democratic Poland are guaranteed 
by that nation’s fra tonal links 
with the other Socialist countries." 

A statement of this sort at this 
time in the present context of Pol- 
ish unrest, recalling the responsi- 
bility of each Socialist country for 
(he welfare of all theothets, is lit- 
. tie more than a threat It is a re- 
minder of the Brezhnev Doctrine, 
formulated in 1968 to justify the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. . 

Thus, it becomes dear that the 
Kremlin,' or a number of decision- 
makers there, may be tempted to 
take advantage of the war in the 
Gulf to pnt a final period to a 
chapter in history called the Som- 
mer of Gdansk. 

CJPSH ' JruemakrtaJ Herald Tribune. 


In these conditions, th- - 
States could have da man. - 
et concessions as aprit;. 
TNF negotiations. The 
could have been obliged '• 
development of their own 
range missile — the SS-20, 
to commit to a withdra. 
Afghanistan. 


The Peacemai 


But President Carter's ' 
strategy casts him as a f, 
er, and Ronald Reaga.. 
agent of war. At his net ' 
ence on Sept. 18, the pre 
dared that the opening . 
with the Soviet Union a 
Nuclear Forces would 
toward peace. So Sec- 
State Edmund Muskie a 
the General Assembly h ~_ 
mined to announce an air ; 
Andrei Gromyko. 


The Soviet foreign mf 
not make it easy. Ini'- 
speech on SepL 23» Mr. ^ - 
accused the United State _ 
ing (he arms race, and ' 
charges that the Soviet ix 
Afghanistan aggravated > 
arguments “built on sanojlf f 
lieved “only by the gnffib w 


sle of Horni 


In his private talk - if • » 
Muskie two days later ,' J f f[ 


myko gave no ground or 
stan. While be did say . _ 
Union wanted to cantai' - 
between Iraq and Iran, ! ‘ 
to stipulate the Sovk^ - 
would not send arms to f- - 


Still Mr. Muskie ded, ' ' 
the meeting with Mr. 

(hat both the United S' : 
the Soviet Union were i;. 
position” respecting thr ; : ■ 
tween Iran and Iraq.;" 
nounced that talks fbr;*‘- 
medium-range missiles H • • 
would begin m Geneva (; 
While he acknowledged'^ 
ble caused by the invasT- . 
ghnniatan, be said there ^ ■ 7 
works “a slow process*' 
back .to a more norma 
ship.” - 

The Carter adnrialr* - 
keen interest in accon.'. - - 
with Moscow has imme ^ " 
sequences for Afghanist;^-- 
the fighting still goes on!; 
tually all countries br- 


Uniled States has acar 
the Soviet asEressioa. - ' _ 


the Soviet aggression. L - ~ . 
tendon is now turmn - 
holding in a neutral pc : . 

country most rnimwiiaK ' >. - 
ened by the Soviet prese 
ghanistan — Pakistan. <* •_ 

President Zia ul-Hac _ 
suppliant for foreign ait r '- 


oourted assiduously by t 
Slates and its allies. Pre. 


Slates and its allies. Pre.' 
has been accorded "the _ ' 
tion in the effort by a 
Mamie countries to UK 
Irani an-Lraqi war. He ' V- 
President Carter in 4l' r ' ; 
House this week. 


Worry 


Behind all the attentio ; 
that Gen. Zia will soon '!' 
terms with the Russians.'...; 
ular, it is feared that he . '■ 
the diplomatic door oc ., - 
ghanistnn aggression by-!' 
ing the Soviet puppet gc- f 
in that country. 


Thus, far from seizing - 
tive offered by Russia's ti , • - 

Poland, the United State' - 
self on the defensive ag, ■ 
ther Soviet gains. That sf 
not Lost on the senior 
from all over the world ■■I'ji, 
collected here. “What we'tillpj, 
ing out of Washington,^ 

European foragn minister pr, , 
is “ timi dity, an aura of we. '“fj 
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Teste Encouraging 


j Researchers Discover 
in Tumor Treatment 
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Page 5 


y Susan Okie 

I \ihmgun Pott Service 
v IGTON — A new treat* 

V train tumors that has 
R emarkable success was 

last week by Gearge- 
'raty researchers, 
^'archers gave a chemotb- 
'i> cis-platinum, to 10 
lose tumors hail comm- 
, ^despite treatment with 
j -iiatlon, and other kinds 
•therapy. Three of the 
'■. who otherwise would 
^■'expected to die within 
healthy more than two 
Gist receiving the drug, 
*" : 'ts had temporary but 
ViproveraenL 

V .«pens at other medical 
v-. dated by the findings 

.'although preliminary, 
l> !e real hope of progress 

■ •’ lignant brain tumors, a 

■ ■ i has been discouraging- 
lV .Mve to surgery, radia- 
; -•■ter drugs. 

> suits ... are quite ex- 
'* A Dr. Gary Woman, a 
• jcal investigator at the 
: - lancer Institute's divi- 
Vicer treatment “It may 
-; U platinum is the best 
:'ble for brain tumors.*’ 
'-□s- Platinum 

i cis-platinum has been 
some success against 
y of cancer since the ear- 
t ' hr. Witman said many 
: ed away from trying it 
-'..nnors because. they be 
*‘<uld not penetrate to the 
Vi-tat they have been 
' -ag. 

v >r leukemias, tumors of 
' nd nervous system are 
nest kind of cancer in 
der age IS. 

: .us Sinks, who directed 
z,*, said he has been look* 







■nest kind of cancer in ^ 11111111 011 “^dual month's military coup as an effort 

der aee 15 patient can be given, are damage to keep politics out of the armed 

: uc Cmifc ‘who directed *? *1 b&neys and nerves. Two of forces. 

saidhe has been look- lhe Jj? V ahcais trc f te ^-5' ** In a speech to the Turkish War 

r • years for a drug that sear ? ers apparently died of kid- College m Ankara Tuesday, Gen. 
*£tosmniSlitl£. °ey damageaused bythedmg. Kenan Evren said that the five 
-W tumors have been re- ■ B€ f a “ se wm the Oral nine generals m the junta were “obliged 
1 icaDv as-platinum had been tried. Dr. to cany out this operation in order 

-' ; <T>atients Dr Sinks and said the group chose patients to save the armed forces from 

:■ ‘YafhSi with a variety of iSds of brain tu- being infected by politics.” 

'iso far three have re- J 0015 ^ at “* d 811 olber “If we hadn’t done it, we believe 

: 'baordinarily well to t£ [“rns of treatment The next step, that the army would be involved in 

— “ he said, will be to use os-nlatinum nnl tiis"fhfomml «ir) 


rase is static and they 
.'logic improvement,” he 
of them, the tumors 
‘.completely gone. “You 
. ;me 10 tine conclusion 
:* >logy of the tumors is 
otitis therapy ” he said. 
^lirens 1 recovery is the 


with a variety of kinds of brain tu- 
rnons that had defied all other 
forms of treatment The next step, 
he said, trill be to use dsjplatinum 
right after surgery as the first form 
of chemotherapy given to brain tu- 


mor patients. 


being infected by politics.” 

“If we hadn't done it, we believe 
that the army would be involved in 
politics,” the general said. 

“We are running the administra- 
tion only with a team of five gener- 
als, according to the mili tary hier- 


* 

jdP 


•,i 5-"' 

■ 

->nr> 




T.' Keyes Beech 

,~ngeles Times Service 

— Eight years after 
Ferdinand Marcos de- 
‘ "lal law to put an end to 
-ccce, the sound of 
.-joeing beard in Manila 

•: the city is a model of 
■••jder compared to the 
TcTOoUy pre- martial law 
: current spate of bomb- 
-^ts- enough to set some 
.-jdge, especially among 
. \ the foreign business 
-..atic community. Fflipi- 
j> excited but none the- 

f 

... wave of violence start* 
.. . 22. Since then there 
' 9 bombings. They were 
mil Sept. 12, when a 
'>ded in a supermarket, 

• - American woman and 
--other persons. 

.- Wfarcos group calling it- 

- il 6 Movement — after 
~-rcos demonstration on 
. 7S — has claimed re- 
: for all of the borab- 

- ilosive* in Toiled 

R, the International 
'' suburban Makati, Ma- 
business and shopping 
’' closed for two days af- 
of telephoned bomb 
■- alters were not im- 
-si a crude “explosive 
: found later in a toilet 

- lavatory. 

- ilf of the school's 2,300 
'Me Americans. Some 
--micked, rushed to the 

literally snatched their 
it of classrooms, 
jombers, whoever they 
to create a climate of 

- have succeeded,” said 
■' an businessman. 

ives panicked,”, said 
.'■ er Jr„ vice president of 
.-'an Chamber of Com- 
■■ head of a U.S. drug 
' Suter's 1 4-year-old 

- lends the schooL 


Hass Killer 
1 Be Freed 

e Associated Press 

X NJ. — Thirty-one 
a former GI named 
onih lolled 13 persons 
ger pistol on the streets 769 Reported Held 

and was sent irnmedi- MANILA (AP) — - President 
ocntal hospital Now a Marcos' government is holding at 
dismissed the murder least 769 political prisoners, not 
.ding that Mr. Unmh counting arrests made last month, 
a speedy trial. Roman Catholic church sources 

erior Court judge dis- said on Wednesday. 

• 1949 murder indict- Records show that the govem- 
tay but stayed his order meal 155 prisoners from 

appeal. The dismissal , August this year, but the 

' c thst step toward Mr. sources said 23 6 persons were ar- 
caSe - rested throughout the country dnr- 

rah ^ 59 ' . ’JJ* *“*.,2 ing the same period on charges of 
% 5 s *? ia ? ,c subversion, rebSioa and sedition. 


Dr. Witman said the George- archy. We are doing our best not 
town group's results have encour- to infect the lower ranks. And we 
aged researchers at Yale Universi- are determined that as soon as the 
ty and the Mayo Clinic to try cis- country is based on real democrat- 
platinum to treat brain tumors in ic principles, we win return to our 
adults. jobs. 

CoBege Opens 

:? Spate of Bombings 

** ^ ren said at a ceremony opening die 

its Manila Residents the army enters into poHiicsfdisci- 

pline disappears slowly and the 
"lhe problem is that all the aray disintegrates and sinks slow- 
wives have servants, so they don’t ' *3f* ‘ , _ „ . 

have anything to- do except swap ® Pfcss conference following 
stories.” he said. “One oinas and takeover, Gen. Evren bad 


"lhe problem is that all the «™y disintegrates and sinks slow- 
wives have servants, so they don’t ' ‘V* ‘ , _ „ . 

have anything to - do except swap * a PI® 5 conference following 
stories,” he said. “One pings and takeover, Gen. Evren bad 
the other pongs', and as a result ev^ aecusM extremists of uying to di- 
eryt bring gets out of shape. Certain- wde the anned forces, 
ly there’s cause for concern, but ^?5 er , on Tuesday the gffleral 
not panic. My advice to the wives presided at a meeting at which the 
is to talk less and plav more ten- nmta debated and approved plans 
nic" proposed by Premier Bulent 


ms. 

As pecmle learn to live with the 
bombs, Mr. Suter said, there seems 
to be “less socializing and few 
cocktail parties, which isn’t all 
bad. Of course that could be partly 
due to the fact the PfriUipines is 
heading into 3 recession." 

The bombings have strained 
family ties. Some American wives 
want to return to the United States 
but cannot because their husbands 
feel tied to their jobs. There were 
unconfirmed reports that some 
wives have packed up and gone 
back with their children. The U.S. 
business community here numbers 
between 4,000 and 5,000, including 
wives and children. 

AH of the bombings have been 
accompanied by pamphlets de- 
nouncing Mr. Marcos_ and de- 
manding an cad to martial law. No 
mention of the April 6 Movement 
has appeared in Manila's heavily 
censored government press. 

False Alarms 

Telephoned bomb threats, most 
of them false alarms from cranks 
or people with an axe to grind, 
have reached epidemic propor- 
tions. The Manna police bomb 
squad says it gets about 500 
threats a day. 

The UJ5. Embassy, the Soviet 
Embassy, the Asian 'Development 
Bank, a Japanese trading fixm and 
a U.S. mining company have all 
received bomb threats but no 
bombs. 

Some tie the wave of bombings 
to a series of mysterious fires last 
year which damaged or destroyed 
several buildings and a floating 
gambling casino tied up next to the 
government-owned Manila Hold 
in Manila Bay. 

All of these enterprises, like 
many of the targets of the recent 
bombings, were said to have me 
thing in common: They were 
owned or partly owned by mem- 
bers of the Marcos family or by 
relatives or friends of the Mar- 
coses. 


proposed 

Ulusu. 


U.K. General Named 
NATO Deputy Chief 

From Agency Dispatches 

LONDON — Gen. Sir William 
Sootier, 58, will become deputy su- 
preme allied commander Europe 
from April, next year, the Defense 
Ministry announced. Geo. Scotia 
will succeed Gen. Sir -Jack Har- 
man. 

Vice A dm. Ronald Hays took 
over Tuesday as commander in 
chief, U.S. naval forces Europe 
and commander Atlantic. 

Adm. Hays succeeded A dm. Jo- 
seph Moorer who wflj retire from 
active duty. 


“The problems that our country 
is facing and the recent world de- 
vdopments around us mak e your 
task more important and your re- 
sponsibility heavier” Gen. Ersxn 
said at the meeting. He said priori- 
ty should be given to eliminating 
terrorism and improving the econ- 
omy. 

Dan MacDonald, 
Canada Minister 
Of Veterans, Dies 

The AssodUed Press 

CHARLOTTETOWN, Prince 
Edward Island — Dan Mac- 
Donald, 62, 'the flflnaH?»n minittir 
of veterans’ affairs, died Tuesday. 

Mr. MacDonald, a World War 
II veteran who lost an arm and a 
leg in ftaly, was mimed to the post 
shortly after he was first elected to 
the House of Commons in 1972. 
He held the position until be was 
defeated in last year’s election and 
regained it when the Liberals were 
returned to power this year. 

Bishop AaromMartoo 

VIENNA (Reuters) — Romani- 
an Bishop Aarom Marton, 84, died 
Tuesday, leaving the country with 
only one surviving Catholic bish- 
op, 71-year-old Antal Jakab, the 
Kathpress news agency reported 
Wednesday. 

Bishop Marton, a member of 
Romania’s Hungarian minority, 
spent several years in prison in the 
1950s for opposing official plans 
to found a Romanian national 
church under close government 
control After being released from 
prison, he was kept under house 
arrest until 1967. 


Gerhard Weissenberg 

VIENNA (Reuters) — The Aus- 
trian minis ter of social affairs, 
Gerhard Weissenberg, 60, died 
here Wednesday after a heart at- 
tack. 

Mr. Weissenberg, a member of 
(he Socialist Party since his youth, 
was appointed a Cabinet member 
in 1976. 
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Government Rivalries, Cost Blamed 

China Abandons Plans for Big Foreign Trade Center 


more remarkable because all three 
were desperately 01 when they first 
received the drug. One 7-year-old 
boy had been in a coma, for four 
weeks when he was given os-plati- 
num. Two weeks lata, he left the 
hospital, and now, except for some 
defect in his memory, he is .normal. 

Nineteen-year-old John Daley 
Jr. of Bethesda. Md^ was confined 
to a wheelchair with a tumor that 
had recurred after maximum doses 
of radiation. “It was put to us . . . 
that this {ds-platmum} was one of 
the only alternatives modern medi- 
cine haa to offer," his father, John 
Daley, said. 

Now, Mr. Daley did, his son is 
w alkin g without a cane and Hn$ 
just started college. 

The third patient, according to 
Dr. Sinks, also continues to im- 
prove, although he is handicapped 
by damage that the the tumor did 
to his brain. 

Side Effects 

Three other patients had dra- 
matic responses to cis-platinum, 
but two had lo go off the drug be- 
cause erf side effects and later died. 

Another child apparently recov- 

W — A K oala flea a fire m a 

tion that xnav have been a compli- ^ ate forest m Gippsland, Australia, one of 19 brush fires 
cation of other medicines be was *at are burning out of control in eastern Victoria state. 

receiving. — ' - > ; 

Like other chemotherapy drugs, 

cis-platinum works by deranging riY 1 JT* /"'i n j T? Pj» ,, 

SgSgsraSS Turkey Coup Called Effort 

suffer nause^a^Twmitbg and of- To Ban Politics in Military 

ten develop ringing in the can and New York rmes sin-ke “The problems that our country 

some beanng loss. Bin the drug’s ANKARA — The head of the is facing and the recent world de- 
more senous side effects, which Turkish junta has defended last vdopments around us make your 
can linn l the dose an individual month's military coup as an effort task more important and your re- 
patrent can be given, are damage to keep politics out of the armed sponsibility heavier,” Gen. Erein 
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e first step toward Mr. 
ease. 

rah, 59, was sent to 
ite Psychiatric Hospital 
1949, the day after the 
is relatives blamed the 
n Mr. Unruh's war ex- 
iixteen persons were hit 
and 13 died, including a 
boy who was sitting on 
op hobby horse 
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Please send further information. 


Deputy Defense Minister Car- 
mdo Barbero said that the govern- 
ment's count was 504 as of Sept. 
29. The government says there are 
no political prisoners undo: mar- 
tial law but admits to holding 
“public order violators.” 
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By Fox Butterfield 

Sew York Times Service 

PEKING — China has canceled 
plans to build a S250- million for- 
eign trade center in Peking that 
UjS. companies had been working 
on for more than a year because cm 
the project’s high cost and jealousy 
between rival Chinese government 
agencies. 

The abandonment of the center, 
after the first two of four phases of 
design work had already been 
completed last spring, is expected 
to dampen the enthusiasm of some 
U.S. firms for doing business in 
China. The project would have 
provided housing and offices for 
several hundred foreign companies 
whose representatives are now 
confined to cramped hotel rooms 
and expensive, makeshift quarters 
allocated by the Chinese govern- 
ment 

Some Western diplomats and 
businessmen said that the govern- 
ment's decision to scrap the center 
now also raises doubts about how 
firm any contract with China is. 

UJS. Consortium 

The demise of the foreign trade 
center was confirmed by an offi- 
cial of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, which had negotiated with 
a consortium of U.S. firms for its 
design. They included Turner In- 
ternational Industries of New 
York, a subsidiary of Turner Con- 
struction Co.. Gerald D. Hines in- 
terests of Houston, and Kaiser En- 
gineers Inc. of O aklan d, Calif. 

The Chinese are believed to 
have paid several million dollars in 
cash for the work performed so 
far. A businessman familiar with 
the deal said that the Chinese may 
make a further severance payment 
to Turner. The center was to be fi- 
nanced by the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

Another U.S. businessman who 
was not involved in the project 
said, however, that he thought the 
effect of its cancellation would be 
limited. He pointed out that the 
construction of two major new ho- 
tels to be built by U.S. companies 
in Peking is still going ahead and 
that the Peking city government, 
which had balked at the Foreign 
Trade Ministry's center, is current- 
ly discussing several other similar 
if smaller deals that it would con- 
trol itself. These other projects 
would help make up for the cur- 
rent housing shortage, he argued. 

The two hotels are the Great 
Wall, a 1,000-room lmnuy class 
hostelry being built by a firm 
owned by Cyras Eaton Jr. of 
Cleveland and a 500-room hotel by 
an American-Chinese business- 
man, Clement Chan. Part of the 
latter bold may be open by next 
summer, while Mr. Eaton’s hotd 
wiD not be finished until early 
1983. 

The immediate cause for the col- 
lapse of the trade center plans was 


criticism at the recent session of 
the National people's Congress, 
China’s parliament, that the 
project was too expensive and 
wasteful ax a time when the gov- 
ernment budget has fallen into an 
ill billion deficit and the alloca- 
tion for construction next year has 
been cut by S4.5 billion. Moreover, 
some delegates questioned whether 
China ought to depend on foreign- 
ers to design and build a project 
Chinese could put up themselves. 

Ministry-City Fight 

But the major reason for the 
cancellation. Chinese and foreign 
tources say, was a fight between 
the Foreign Trade Minis try and 
the Peking dty government, which 
romrols all land and construction 
in the capital and wanted a bigger 
share of the profits for itself. Their 

S " ' le underscores some of the 
ties foreign firms come up 
a gains t doing business is Ghinfl 
According to the sources, the 


Foreign Trade Ministry originally 
obtained approval for the center 
from the central government with- 
out clearing it with the Pelting dty 
authorities. Then, when the trade 
minisuy did go to the dty with a 
request for land, water, electricity ■ 
ana other services, the dty re- 
sponded slowly. 

The dty asked for a large cut of 
the profits and was turned down. 
Later it asked the trade ministry to 
build a department store for for- 
eigners next to the trade center, as 
another way to make a profit, but 
this was also refused. 

In turn, when the trade ministry 
proposed a price of about SI, 400 
an acre for some land, the dty de- 
clined. Finally the trade ministry 
doubled its offer, but the dty pro- 
duced a site near the airport, far 
from the dty center, and the plot 
was only a third of what the minis- 
try had requested. 

The dty also stalled by report- 
ing that all its experienced con- 


struction teams were busy and 
claimed that only a new team was 
available. 

There were other troubles too. 
The plans for the project included 
a high rise office budding, an 
apartment budding, a hotel and a 
building equipped with an exhibi- 
tion hafi and meeting rooms. ' 

To ensure that the project could 
be financed, the Chinese earlier 
this year asked foreign companies 
with representatives in Peking! if 
they were interested in renting 
Space. The complex could house 
300 flims, but less than 100 re- 
sponded positively, and very f tw- 
in cheated they would accept Chi- 
na's proposed terms. 

The ministry wanted to collect 
five years rent in advance, at 
$100,000 per annum, or a down 
payment of a half million dollars. 
Few firms have enough business 
with China to justify such an in- 
vestment. 


Mideast Heroin Called Cheaper, Purer 

Flow of Drugs From Asia Said to Decline 


By Reg Grarron 

Reuters 

KUALA LUMPUR —The long- 
established drug trade from the 
opium fields of the “golden trian- 
gle” where Burma, Laos and Thai- 
land meet has plummeted this 
year, according to narcotics offi- 
cials in Kuala Lumpur. 

The officials said that a two-year 
drought has halved the normal 
production of around 400 to 500 
tons while heroin smuggled to Eu- 
rope from the Middle East is now 
of a much higher quality and 
cheaper than the Southeast' Asian 
drug. 

The downturn in trade to Eu- 
rope and to a lesser extent to the 
United States and Canada began 
early last year, when heroin traf- 
ficking from Iran and Turkey in- 
creased, officials said. 

Afghanistan and Pakistan have 
also become important opium- 
growing areas. 

Opposite Direction 

An official said that he had even 
received reports that heroin or raw 
opium had been smuggled into 
Southeast Aisa from the Middle 
East. 

“Malaysia has been a major sup- 

S ilier for so long, this would seem 
udicrous, but in the light of what 
is happening in the Middle East it 
is not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility,” he said. 

Reports from Singapore last 
week said that Pakistan bad 
warned Malaysia, Indonesia, Sin- 
gapore and Hong Kong to be on 
the alert for vast quantities of 
high-grade opium believed to be 
beading for Southeast Asia- 


The shortage has also lifted the 
price of heroin produced in the re- 
gion, making it uncompetitive in 
the international market 

A recent report by the Thai Nar- 
cotics Board said that the prioe of 
high-grade heroin, which sold for 
just over 71,000 bahts (about 
$3,550) a kilogram (about S 1.600 a 
pound) in the local market two 
years ago jumped to more than 
three times that within one year. 

Resort Island 

The Malaysian and Thai author- 
ities have also strengthened their 
drag enforement operations partic- 
ularly on the Thah-Malaysiait bor- 
der and at Malaysia’s interna tioal 
airport on the resort island of 
Penang. 

The island, along with Bangkok 
airport, has been the principal exit 
point for couriers to western Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

Drug production has been large- 
ly suppressed both in northern 

Thailand and along the Thai- 

Swedish Navy Loses 
Foreign Submarine 

Reuters 

STOCKHOLM — The Swedish 
Navy, ‘which had threatened to 
depth charge and force to the sur- 
face a foreign submarine lurking 
off Stockholm, has lost contact 
with the boat. 

A military spokesman said the 
last contact with, the vessel was on 
Sunday. He did not know if the 
submarine, assumed to be from a 
Warsaw Fact nation, was still in 
the area. 


Malaysian border, but Thai au- 
thor! dees admit that smu ggling 'is 
still difficult to control 

However, one of Kuala Lum- 
pur’s drug enforcement officers 
said the tightening of security at 
exits such as Penang and the tough 
penalties, including the death sen- 
tence; for trafficking, had acted as 
a deterrent. 

Another major factor in reduc- 
ing production has been agreement 
between Burmese and Thai author- 
ities to coordinate their suppres- 
sion efforts, with Burma trying to 
stop opium smuggling and Thai- 
land restricting movement to 
northern border provinces of 
chemicals used in proce ss ing 
heroin. 

Local Consumption 

But these efforts and the heroin 
shortage have not, however, 
stemmed local consumption of the 
drug. An official estimated that 
more than 50 percent of the golden 
triangle production smuggled into 
Malaysia is consumed locally. 

About 20 percent of Malaysians 
between 14 and 25 are beHeved to 
be addicts. Government officials 
estimate there are now 400,000 ad- 
dicts among Malaysia’s population 
of 13 million. 

Prune Minister Hussein Onn 
took the problem to the regional 
Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Conference of 16 nations in 
New Delhi earlier this month. 

Malaysia also has beat leading 
coordinated action through the As- 
sociation of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN), which links Thai- 
land, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore and Indonesia. 
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There are many more. Such as com- 
prehensive coverage of world news. 
Balanced, unbiased reporting. Expand- 
ed business coverage and financial 
tables. Plus comics, “Weekend,” 
Buchwald, Baker and many others. 

In short, interesting and indispensa- 
ble reading that busy people like you in 
143 countries depend on every day. 
And all of it in a compact, highly read- 
able package. 
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just once or twice a week. That’s, why 
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new subscribers. You’ll save 25% off 
the regular subscription rate, or iip to 
43% off the newsstand price, depend- 
ing on your country of residence! 

Return this order form today and 
start getting more world news for less! 

Best of all, you can benefit from 
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The 

Spy 

War 


Where are 
the moles? 


In 1977, a high-r 


1 Soviet official recndi- 


■ moo and necessary tactics in the spy war. 

While public debate over the CIA has nar- 
rowly focused on the charge that the agency 
has abused its power bv spying on domestic 
groups outside its legal purview, the secret 
concern in intelligence circles, which has not 
surfaced in any public hearing, is that the CIA 

is not spying effectively on its principal adver- 
sary: the'Soviet bloc. 

Within the CIA itself, this question has been 
the center of a bitter and destructive debate 
that has persisted, unresolved, for two decades. 
On one side of the issue, it is argued that the 
KGB has successfully established its own 
moles in American intelligence, and that these 



ed by the CIA was identified as an American spy 
by, the KGB. Some members of the U.S. intelli- 
gence community believe the Russians were 
tipped off by a "nude" planted in the CIA. In 
this article excerpted from The New York Times 
Magazine, Edward Jay Epstein, an American 
journalist, recounts how the CIA “ by accident ” 
once uncovered a “well-organized complex of 
Soviet moles that included not only American, 
but also French, West German, Israeli, British, 
Swedish and NA TO officers. " 


By Edward Jay Epstein 

New Yak Times Service 

F f JULY, 1977. President Carter’s secret 
Special Coordinating Committee — the 
White House unit that oversees the clandestine 
activities at the CIA — received a piece of 
dismaying news: A CIA spy in the Kr emlin, 
“Trigon,” had been apprehended by the KGB. 

“Trigon" was the code name for Anatoli Fi- 
latov, a 37-year-old aide in the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry. The CIA had caught him in a sex 
trap in Algiers in 1976, when he was attached 
to the Soviet Embassy in Algeria. After being 
confronted with compromising photographs, 
Mr. Filatov was persuaded — or blackmailed, 
as be is reported to have claimed at his trial — 
to work as a spy for the CIA when he was 
reassigned to the Foreign Minis try in Moscow. 

How he was so quickly caught by the KGB 
has been a mystery of immense concern to 
American intelligence. Was he detected 
through routine Soviet surveillance? Was he 
exposed by an accidental leak from American 
intelligence? Or was he betrayed by a Soviet 
spy in die CIA? To date, this question remains 
unanswered- 

Currcntly, in response to a request from 
Sen. Daniel Moynihan, D-N.Y„ and Sen. Mal- 
colm Wallop, R-Wyo., the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence is conducting a prelimi- 
nary investigation into the circumstances that 
led to Mr. Filatov's exposure. Even after a 
three-year hiatus, this Senate investigation 
threatens to open up a Pandora’s box of 
secrets about the spy war — secrets that the 
CIA has managed to preserve until now. 

In recent years, the CIA has been hamstrung 
by restrictions on its secret operations. It must 
now report to a host of congressional commit- 
tees, answer Freedom of Information requests 
and contend with frequent leaks to the press. 
The exposure of CIA sources and methods by 
congressional investigations and the press has 
made other Western intelligence services reluc- 
tant to share their secrets with the CIA, and 
the agency’s “liaison relationships*' with these 
services have deteriorated. In addition, the 
CIA's inability to prevent leaks has made it far 
more difficult for the agency to recruit spies 
and defectors abroad. 

When the Senate Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence was briefed on the Filatov case shortly 
after his arrest in 1977, according to a staff 
member of the committee, it found that the 
case had thrown the American intelligence 
community into confusion. Consternation 
arose because Mr. Filatov was apparently the 
only U.S. agent in a position of access to 
secrets in the Soviet Union — he was, in the 
language of the intelligence world, a “mole.'’ 

Moreover, incredible as it may seem, he may 
have been the only mole that the CIA bad es- 
tablished inside the Kremlin in more than a 
decade. According to a high government offi- 
cial, the CIA failed to establish a single pro- 
ductive mole in the Soviet Union between the 
arrest of CoL Oleg Penkovsky in Moscow in 
1962 and the recruitment of Mr. Filatov in 
1976. 

Only Exceptions 

The only exceptions mentioned by these 
sources were two Soviet UN diplomats — 
code-named “Top Hat” and “Fedora” — re- 
cruited by the FBI in New York, and a Soviet 
diplomat — code-named “Igor" — recruited 
by the CIA in Washington during the 1960s. In 
nil three cases, however, CIA counterintelli- 
gence determined that the moles were double 
agents, working for the KGB. 

It is, of course, impossible to stale with cer- 




agents report to Moscow the secret plans and 
sources of the CIA, thereby making it impossi- 
ble for the CIA to recruit — or keep secret — 
its own moles. 

T ennan t Bagiev Jr„ who was the deputy 
chief of the CIA’s Soviet-bloc division in the 
mid-1960s and was responsible for countering 
the activities of Soviet intelligence, explained 
in a series of interviews that “it takes a mole to 
catch a mole.” According to his view, the two 
most successful moles that the CIA ever re- 
cruited, CoL Peter Popov (1953-58) and Col. 
Penkovsky (1961-62), were both caught by So- 
viet intelligence because they bad beat be- 
trayed by a KGB mole, or moles, working in 
American intelligence. 

On the other side of the debate, a large num- 
ber of CIA officers, such as William Colby, 
who became. CIA director in 1973, believed 
that the mole issue was divisive, demoralizing 
and ultimately a dangerous distraction. They 
argued that CoL Popov, Col. Penkovsky and 
other CIA moles were caught by the KGB ra- 
ther through routine surveillance procedures 
or because of a blunder or mishap in American 
intelligence. Indeed, Mr. Colby blamed the 
failure of the CIA to recruit agents in the Sovi- 
et Union on the mistaken fear that there was a 
mole in the CIA who would quickly betray 
them. 

When the KGB uncovered Mr. Filatov, the 
CIA again had to come to grips with the possi- 
bility that Soviet intelligence had a source in 
the agency. Even though CIA officials told the 
Senate committee that Mr. Filatov’s detection 
had come about because of an inadvertent 
statement to the press by one of Zbigniew 
Brzezinski’s deputies on the National Security 
Council, a number of counterintelligence offi- 
cers believed that Mr. Filatov had been be- 
trayed by a mole in the CIA. 

Soviet Complex 

In fact, the CIA had cogent evidence in its 
files testifying in no uncertain terms to the ca- 
pacity of Soviet intelligence to recruit and sus- 
tain moles in highly sensitive positions in 
American and other Western intelligence ser- 
vices. In the early 1960s, the CIA uncovered a 
well-organized complex of Soviet moles that 
included not only American but also French, 
West German. Israeli, British, Swedish and 
NATO officers. 

Most of these agents, according to their pub- 
lic admissions, were induced to work for the 
KGB by financial rewards or sexual blackmail 
rather than an ideological sympathy with 
Communism. Some were enlisted under “false 
flag" arrangements in which, for example, for- 
mer Nazis were recruited by a KGB front that 
pretended to be a secret Nazi conspiracy. 

The unraveling of this complex did not oc- 
cur through any ondiuaiy security procedure 
but through an accident of history that could 
not reasonably be expected to reoccur in the 
intelligence war. This incredible story began 
with a letter sent on April 1, 1958, to the 
American ambassador in Switzerland, Henry 
Taylor. 

One of the CIA officers who took control of 
the case, Mr. Bagley, recalled in a series of 
interviews that the letter writer, who claimed 
to be a high-ranking officer of a Communist 
intelligence service, refused to divulge his 
name or even nationality. The mysterious au- 
thor suggested, according to Mr. Bagley, that 
there were moles in Weston intelligence who 
would betray him if he identified himself. He 
therefore proposed helping Western intelli- 
gence put “its own house in order,” presuma- 
bly by ferreting out the moles, before he would 
consider defecting to the West. He signed the 
letter “Heckenschutze.” 

“Heckenschutze” rapidly identified seven 
Soviet spies. These included a British admiral- 
ty aide at the Portland Naval Base, named 
Hairy Houghton, who had been supplying the 
KGB with secret information about U.S. nu- 
clear submarines; CoL Israel Beer, an Israeli 
military historian who. in fact, was an Austri- 
an who had emigrated to Israel 20 years earli- 
er, pretended to Be an Orthodox Jew and grad- 
ually won the confidence of Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion and other Israeli leaders; 
and Col. Stig Wennerstroin, the Swedish air 
attache in Washington, who was actually a 
general in the KGB. 

British Embarrassed 

“Heckenschutze” also provided a document 
that caused serious embarrassment at the Brit- 
ish Secret Service — a purported list of 26 Pol- 
ish officials compiled by British agents in War- 
saw as potential targets for recruitment. This 
list. “Heckenschutze” explained, had come 
from the KGB. When the CIA queried the 
British about the list, they retorted that it was 

a clumsy fabrication. 

Then, to everyone’s astonishment, a CIA 
researcher discovered that British intelligence 
had sent essentially the same list to the CIA a 
year or so earlier. It now became clear to the 


CIA officers handling the case that the list bad 
come from the secret files of British intelli- 
gence. 

British intelligence traced the probable leak 
to the safe of George Blake. Mr. Blake, a 
Dutch- born career intelligence officer, had 
rapidly risen in the ranks of the British Secret 
Service through a r emar kable string of success- 
ful recruitments of Co mmunis t officers in Ger- 
many. Could such successes have been pur- 
posely provided by the KGB to enhance Mr. 
Blake’s standing? 

During his interrogation, Mr. Blake admit- 
ted that he had spied for the Soviet Union 
since 1952 and that he had passed virtually 
every important document the British. Secret 
Service had in its files to the KGB. 

Then, Anthony Blunt a former officer in 
British counterintelligence (MI-5), admitted, in 
return for a grant of immunity, that he had 
served as a Soviet mole. 

Finally Defected 

“Heckenschutze” next turned his attention 
to the West German Intelligence Service 
(BND). He reported in 1959 that be had been 
told by a high-ranking KGB officer that the 
BND had been thoro ughl y infiltrated by Sovi- 
et intelligence, and that many of its top offi- 
cers had been blackmailed by the KGB into 
cooperating with it Specifically, he stated that 
of the six BND officers who nad visited CIA 
h eadquarters in Washington in 1956 and met 
personally with CIA Director Allen Dulles, 
two were KGB moles. 

This lead was specific enough to identify im- 
mediately one member of the group. Heinz 
Felfe. Mr. Felfe, a former Nazi officer, was 
then the deputy chief of West German coun- 
terintelligence. Like Mr. Blake, Mr. Felfe had 
risen to his high position through a series of 
“successes.” west German security police 
eventually caught him transmitting secrets. 
The surveillance led to the arrest of a number 
of other moles in West German intelligence. 

“Heckenschutze” finally decided to defect 
to the United States in 1960. The KGB had 
found out about certain documents that he 
had sent to the CIA and asked his help in 
tracking down the leak. “Heckenschutze" now 
knew that there was a leak in American intelli- 
gence. On Christmas Day, he arrived with his 
wife in Berlin, and was met by a contingent of 
CIA officers. He identified himself as Michael 
Goleniewski, trice chairman of Polish military 
intelligence. He also informed the Ame ricans 
that he had hidden away a cache of documents 
in a tree trunk in Warsaw for the CIA to re- 
trieve after he had escaped. 

When the CIA recovered these documents, 
it found thousands of pages of Polish and So- 
viet military bulletins containing U.S. military 
necrets that could only have come from high- 
level sources in NATO and the U.S. Defense 
Department. Mr. Goleniewski was given an 
office in Washington, where he worked with 
his debriefing officers attempting to “elabo- 
rate,” as he put it, the various clues. 

He believed, for example, that he could pin- 
point the leak in the CIA that had betrayed 
him. He revealed that Polish intelligence had 
known about a 1959 CIA plan to recruit a Pol- 
ish diplomat in Switzerland. The CIA did not 
pursue the lead, according to Mr. Goleniewski 
He later said to me that the debriefing officers 
had spent only a few hours on this subject and 
□ever brought it up again. 

Another Surprise 

Before the debriefing could be completed, 
Mr. Goleniewski presented the CIA with still 
another surprise. He informed his case officers 
that “Goleniewski'' had merely been a cover 
name he had used in Polish intelligence. His 
real name, he explained, was Grand Duke 
Alexei Nicholaevich Romanov. He further ex- 
plained to the bewildered men from the CIA 
that his father, Czar Nicholas II, had secretly 
escaped from Russia to Poland after the Bol- 
sheviks had seized power. Mr. Goleniewski 
told his astonished audience that he was now 
heir to the czar's fortune. 

When news of these disclosures reached 
Richard Helms, assistant director of the CIA, 
in Washington, he realized that the CIA had a 
potentially embarrassing problem on its hands. 
Mr. Goleniewski had been the most productive 
agent by far in the history of the CIA, reveal- 
ing more than a dozen Soviet moles; the CIA, 
however, could not be put in the position of 
supporting his claim to the czar's fortune. In 
1964, the CIA severed its relations with its for- 
mer spy. 

The CIA must assume that the KGB, which 
has proved itself a first-class intelligence ser- 
vice, will develop moles with access to secrets. 
Once such an assumption is made, an active 
counterespionage strategy, involving compart- 
mentalization of secrets and "marked-card” 
tests for locating leaks, can be evolved. If, 
however, the agency continues to evade the is- 
sue, as its critics claim it does, there is little 
likelihood that American intelligence will be 
able to do what it is paid to do. 
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Gang of 4 in Satan’s Role 

Curtain Goes Down in Morality Play 


By Ross Terrill 

S HANGHAI — Every society has an ex- 
planation for eviL In the West it is large- 
ly a religions one. In the Communist soci- 
eties the offidal explanation is largely a secu- 
lar one: “Remnants” of influence from the* 
prior social order or “class enemies” are 
blamed for anything that goes wrong. 

So it is in China, He ypfte «mi» de-idoliza- 
tion since Mao died four years ago. The so- 
called Gang of Four, a group of ultra-leftists 
from this industrial rity of 1 1 million people, 
play approximately the role in any explana- 
tion of China’s prob lems that Satan does in 
the world view dispensed at a Southern Bap- 
tist Sunday school 

The four are Mao's widow, Jiang Qing, 
and Zhang Chunqiao. Yao Wenyuan and 
Wang Hongwen, all former members of the 
ruling Politburo. Accused of trying to over- 
throw the government, they are to be tried 
soon. 

Deng Xiaoping, deputy chairman of the 
Communist Party, has said that they are 
guilty of “towering crimes.” But the whole 
truth is unlikely to emerge, for the Gang of 
Four have been blown up to demonic figures 
and the Chinese political system is not ready 
to face the less dramatic truths aboat their 
case. 

The Gang of Four, it is said, chopped 
down China’s forests, made youth cynical, 
added to the traffic problem, lowered press 
and theater standards — they even led Mao 
into folly. “But for the Gang of Four,” an 
economist here told me, “China’s gross na- 
tional product would now be three times 
what it actually is.” 

I was pondering this faith-derived statistic 
when Mrs. Wu, my escort on a month's trip 
arranged by the Academy of Social Sciences, 
came to my hotel room with a report on my 
request to see a Shanghai editor I knew. 
“You cannot see Mr. Wang — he has disap- 
peared,” she said. 

Veteran Professionals 

Wang Zhenriong was a son of the Cultural 
Revolution. He rose fast in that storm which 
knocked over so many veteran professionals, 
and by the mid-1970s he had become chief 
sditor of the leading Shanghai daily. Literary 
Currents. I met Mr, Wang at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1973, when he was a member of 
the first delegation of journalists from the 


People’s Republic of China to visit the Unit- 
ad States. Later I talked with him in Shang - 
hai. 

“The face is square with full bps,” I later 
wrote of Mr. Wang. “The wiry hair is cut 
short, the eyes have the glint of a man with 
few complaints about life. He smokes with- 
out stopping, clears his throat without re- 
straint, and taps the toe of his leather sandal 
against the floor.” 

Editor Wang had a thrusting, can-do style. 
He intrigued me as an example of bow com- 
plex a product of the Cultural Revolution 
could be. Leftist in his assumptions and loy- 
alties, he was nevertheless deeply impressed 
by the United States and passionately inter- 
ested in science and technology. 

I told Mrs. Wu that “disappeared” was an 
unsatisfactory answer to my request to see 
Mr. Wang. Yes, I knew of his leftist associa- 


tions, but he was a friendly acquaintance of 
mine. Besides, had not Chma turned over a 
new leaf and embraced “Socialist legality?” 

If be has been demoted from the editor’s 
chair to a lowlier spot, that did not caned 
my interest in talking with him. If he was 
feeding pigs in a village, I would want to 
write him a postcard to say hello from 
Shanghai If it turned oiit that he was in pris- 
on, C hina' s current civil code would seem to 
give him the right to receive a visitor. 

“You should realize, Mr. TerrilL" said 
Mrs. Wu, her eyes as big as saucers, “that 
Wang was very deeply involved wtih the 
Gang of Four in Shanghai.” I began to real- 
ize that post-Gang of Four C hina may not 
after all be so different from Gang of Four 
China. 

Only on my last day in Shang hai did I get 
beyond that nasty word “disappeared.” 
Driving to Fudan University, I asked my 
senior host about Wang Zhenglong. It hap- 
pened that Mr. Chen (as I shall call him), 
now with the Shanghai Academy of Social 
Sciences, once had been an editor at Literary 
Currents. He seemed relieved to find that i 
had first met Mr. Wang at Harvard and not 
in some secret hideout in Shanghai. 

“I was kicked out of the newspaper as an 
'old hack,’ ” explained Mr. Chen, who today 
seems about 60, “when Wang and the Cul- 
tural Revolution boys rose to the top.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Chen, Mr. Wang was a mem- 
ber of a dob called “Little Brothers,” which 
centered on Wang Hongwen, the ex-textile 
worker who was the youngest member of the 
Gang oF Four. 

“When the Gang of Four were arrested in 
October, 1976, editor Wang accepted respon- 
sibility for the debacle in newspaper stand- 
ards at Literary Currents.”. Mr. Chen was 
getting worked op. He smiled broadly as he 
came to the denouement “One night he went 
home from the office, climbed to the tip .of 
the apartment building where he lived, and 
jumped down to bis death.” 

We drove on in silence to Fudan Universi- 
ty for a s emin ar on contemporary history. I 
kept thinking of my friend, Wang. He was 
dead aged 35. A loss for his wife and chil- 
dren. Surely China loses something, too, 
when political conflict is handled as a matter 
of life and death, when a bright new era is 
launched on the graves of able leaders who 
themselves were shaped by Socialist China. 

Morality Play 

Is it the same old game, politics as a staged 
morality play? Yes, to the extent that neither 
foreigners nor the Chinese people can bet at 
the evidence behind the accusations against 
the Gang of Four, any more than Wang 
would show me materials to bade up his 
claim, in a 1973 interview, that Lin Biao, the 
former defense minister, “tried more than 
once to murder Chairman Mao.” 

We have no idea, nor do the Chinese peo- 
ple, how many leftists “disappeared” 
throughout China after 1976. (The process is 
not over; I learned that a very senior Shang- 
hai politician. Xu Jingshen, was arrested to- 
gether with four associates, as a “follower of 
the Gang of Four” just a few months ago.) 

Still, things are not as bad as they used to 
be. Most ordinary Chinese did experience ul- 
tra-leftist policies which they disliked — such 


as Jiang Qing’s suffocatingly over-pdirift 
plays and movies — and there is ceA 
more conviction to the anti-Gang ofB 
talk than there was when people criK 
Mao’s long list of enemies (indudir|B§ 
Biao, Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping.) Ki 

People are warier, too, of anythhflr 
government says, and the. chastened aiK 
ties offer more concrete explanations S 
rent policies than did Mao in his latef 
od ? 

Discussion, both among Chinese ai 
tween foreigners and Chinese, is ma 
freer than I have known it in seven pr 
visits to China over 16 yeara No sub 
taboo. Jokes are made about current C 
leaders. 

Bat the gap between what is said 
vate and the line in Lhe official press i . — 
exceedingly wide. 

Credibility Gap 

One must also say that China is 
only society with a credibility gap. 
read, while traveling in China that, - 
Reagan called the Carter presidenewfi*^* 
unprecedented calamity tsar has hr 
us,” I thought that the rhetoric of an ‘r* '' 
can election campaign is not aH-thatST;-, 
more credible to an untutored eye 
curses heaped by one set of Chinese 1 



ause in unina there is essentially joiG / *• ,‘£L 
olitical line being publicly presented. K i 
jven time. Without editor Wane’s 


Nevertheless, the credibility gap ipv 
is far larger than in the Thuted Ster / _ 
cause in China there is essentially joui* ( :c 
political line being publicly presen lad.fe / ■ *• 

given time. Without editor Wane’s 'Pyfa>rTw 
view being expressed in Shanghai at ^ . 

. even in private talks with a fwdgne 
cannot weight opposing viewpdja^TV 
Americans can — if they hay& tncat v**^ 
and the stamina. • 

The good thing that has happened i \ 
na these past couple of years is that tl 
tades of ideology nave been pruned b 
the smoke of rhetoric clears there is; v 
realism, a desire to get at the facts, a; 
tution of fixed rules for vague ,j> 
threats. 

Yet as long as the Gang of Four ai* 
to cany the weight of all China's" evi 
conflicts, Chinese politics will not fc 
from its feudal overtones, its Peking » . ' 
unreality. Everyone knows that there ■_ 
not have been a Gang of Four but fori 
How much longer can China refraif- — . 

a frank public balance sheet of Mao’s 
and failures? And beyond the critic 
Mao lies an even more threatening is; ma ( 
Mao made terrible mistakes, can lhe 
that Mao built be aS that good? ff *• 

And the case of Wang Zhenglong 
one more issue that China has not ev-^ . 
gun to address: Might today’s “trui.7 
wrong, or at least partial? If so, shoe. 
today's dissenters be permitted a.mnr-T 
right to go on expressing “untruths?" . . 

But China is not ready to institute j ^ 
basic differences of opinion by abaw;^ 
the one-party system for political plura) 

Ross TerriU, a research associate at B ~ 
University's John King Fmrbank Cm < : 

East Asian Research, is the author of... 
boohs, including “Mao: A Biography . 
wrote this article for The Los Angeles Ti .\j 
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Missed Transit: Cars Strangle Mexico Cii 


By Alan Riding 

New York Timet Service 

Ti yTEXlCO CITY — To gel to work each 
-LVJL morning, Isidro Garcia Juarez, a 19- 
year-old messenger in a downtown office, 
walks a mile from his home, fights his way 
onto a crowded bus. changes to the subway 
and then walks another mile. It takes him 2 
hours to travel 8 miles — twice a day. 

Rogelio Contreras de la Vega also lives 8 
miles from his work, though in a more affluent 
district. Each morning, the 38-year-old lawyer 
climbs into his automobile and joins thou- 
sands of other drivers in nudging toward the 
center. He allows 90 minutes from breakfast 
table to office desk. 

Mexico City, which with 14 milli on inhabit- 
ants and 2 million vehicles is the largest me- 
tropolis in the world, is being throttled by its 
traffic. It is a problem that affects rich and 
poor alike and it is causing mounting irrita- 
tion. 

When thousands of city buses appeared one 
morning recently with angry slogans painted 
all over them, a passengers' revolt seemed im- 


minent. The graffiti were in fact the work of 
bus owners demanding approval of fare in- 
creases, but the outcry was so great that the 
owners quickly wiped off their protests. 

“We have the lowest fares in the world,” one 
scrawled message had complained. But even 
city officials recognize that bus owners are still 
able to make huge profits by providing abomi- 
nable service, saving on maintenance and un- 
derpaying their drivers. 

To appease public opinion, not only was tbe 
fare increase refused, but Mexico’s Chamber 
of Deputies also ousted the bus owners' chief 
lobbyist, Ruben Figueroa Alcocer, as- chair- 
man of its Communications and Transport 
Committee. 

But in private, officials conceded that the 
more radical demand of opposition parties — 
that city authorities take over all public trans- 
port in the metropolis — would be resisted. “It 
would cost too much money,” one official said 
“and it would upset too many politicians who 
own buses.” 

Over the last four years, government invest- 
ment here has gone less toward improving 


After 10-Year Debate, Bel g i um 
Gets a Measure of Regionalism 


The Associated Press 

T) RUSSELS — It took more than 10 years 
D of often acrimonious political debate 
that felled several governments, but on 
Wednesday, regional autonomy — or at least 
the first phase of it — took" effect in this 
country of 3.5 million Flemish, 4 ^iiiinn 
French and 64,000 German speakers. 

From now on, Flanders, the Flemish- 
speaking northern half of Belgium, and Wal- 
lonia, the French-speaking southern half, 
have their own regional assemblies and exec- 
utives. Tbe creation of these institutions was 
approved in August by Parliament 


The regional bodies MU take control over 
cultural matters, public health, regional 
economy and urban projects. This will leave 
the national government and parliament the 
responsibility for education, finance, the mil- 
itary and foreign' affairs. 

The two regions will control 10 percent of 
the national budget. 

Still to be settled is the status of Brussels. 
Legislators will have to devise a new legal 
status for the capitaL an officially bilingual 
but overwhelmingly French-speaking city en- 
tirely situated in Flemish-speaking territory. 


pubUc transport than to building m 
city highways to increase the speed * 

But this has merely encouraged peopD. - 
to work, so that roads are as jamme . 
were in 1976. " r .*. 

Local psychologists insist that the t.. 
serious source of tension and that it.\ ; ^ 
the aggressive driving habits of ma - 
cans. 

Too Far to Go to Din i* 

So frustrating is the traffic that m * . 
dJ e-class famili es have moved dosa- * 
jobs. “I haven't been to the south of t 
months." a government economist s 
fore I accept a dinner invitation. J ™ 
address. If it’s too far, I don't go- . : - ■ 

Recognizing the problem, several i 
have opened “regwnaT’ offices art 
city, while the Fine Arts Institute arra- 
concerts held in the downtown Fme 
ace are repeated in the Netzahuawo - 
in the south, which has an entirely 
audience. _. 

What is an inconvenience to 
cars, however, becomes a nigbtmaK _ 
city’s poor mqoriiy. who depenn o ' - : 
transport. “The buses often don t stof • . , 
they’re full or they slow down so you; 1 -- j- 
on and hang out of the door.” tiarc- ' . 
said. “Tbe subway is even worse. ^ . • 
there are such crowds' that you cant= • -. 
into the station. And then you m*/ , v 
wait 15 minutes' J ot atrium”' . - . 

Every day, the capitaTs 7»620 buses, 
percent of which are usually out rifs®-. ...... 

ry some J3 million pmseogeti *™ e .; . .. 
people use the subway’s four lm» ■ ^ ■ 
lion others prefer tramways, deans- . 
collective taxis. But there are ; ; 
million private cars on tbe roads 

In practice. 70 percent of the Y<*bP/ 
during weekdays are private cars, ( 

fy only 23 percent of all paiwog^- *V- 

At the heart of the probtem, . . 
urban experts, is the political strengi v - 
private bus owners, 40 ; ? 

Jong to the. steadied AUiaiK* of Bus ? 
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Small change in rooOtne 
(dark area) can lower 
air resistance. 
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WTzere rite Engineers Look 
In Their Bid to Reduce 
Drag Caused by Air 


U.S. Seeks to Throttle 
Imports by Attracting 
Buyers to New Models 


Slightly wider \ 
windshield molding 
diminishes turbulence. 
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Companies Seek Better Mileage via Strea mlining 


- By Marshall Sdiuon 

‘ .7 7)RK (NYT) — As the American 
- " lobile industry straggles to survive 
; ly new world, it is taking a fresh 


ran 


o le - 


till! 

«f|i 


' onics and trying everything from 

- ^ es to electric motors, bat one of the 

pcs involves new understanding of 
of aerodynamics. 

- ing, in fact, is a way for Detroit to 
' ng for nothing, since the ease with 

- ■ slips through the air is nearly as 
. „■ actor in its consumption of energy 
/ ad weight At 40 miles an hour, for 

^^-•vehicle uses as much power to over- 
stance as it does to overcome me- 
Ttion, and the effort needed to push 
1 ?/} Quadruples each time the speed is 

~ i have known that for years, and 
experimentation in aircraft wind 
an as early as 1930. The real im- 
. -■ ' iprowd aerodynamics, though, has 
. - ” uel shortages, lagging sales and the 
. - that manufacturers' fleets average 
' per gallon each year through 1985, 
.... quirement will be 27.5 mpg- 

•- • ‘ Big Three 

lrysler and General Motors have 
ased the rime and money devoted 
in aircraft manufacturers’ wind 
and in Canada In 1973, for exam- 
d only 300 hours of testing in the 
J ' tela The annual figure had risen to 
' - by last year, and far more study is 
; J the future. 

■ lit, GM recently opened the U.S.’s 
zed automotive wind tunnel at its 
. Center in Detroit. The facility, 
.been undergoing “adjustments and 
” since early this year, cost $19 mil- 

'•_> rt of the tunnel, a six-bladed fan 
3,000-horsepower electric motor 
7 tons, wiD send winds up to. 150 
our through the 926-foot concrete 
* . . e airstreara will be directed over 

- lay models and prototypes of pro- 

- resting on a turntable that can be 
annulate side winds and' to ascertain 

. liability on the road. 

■ . iced can be controlled accurately, 

• designers a picture of the ways in 

- • r is buffeted by air on the highway. 

’s test section, 70 feet in length, is 

• ->'• . scale models at wuTtjme, smmlat- 

- ; act of vehicles following or passing 
i 1 on the road. 

- Fufl-ScaleVehides 

" ally, all of the forces are measured 

- ile vehicles placed in the wind- 
. .lid Kent Kelly, a staff engineer who 

•' „• pmei manager. “Below the floor is a 
■ j-and-monrent’ balance — bas i cally, 

: “ e scale. What you do is put the test 
the scale and calibrate the scale 
sco. The differences with the wind 
‘B the vehicle reflect lift, drag and 


side forces, and the ’moments’ of pilch, yaw 
androfl." 

The tunnel’s scale, which occupies an entire 
room on the floor bdow, is reported to be so* 
precise that it can sense the presence of a 50- 
cent coin placed cm the fender of a pickup 
truck. As the scale measures the windstream s 
forces on the vehicle, it scads the data to a 
computer that flashes lest results to engineers 
in the glass-walled control room. 

In addition, there is visual tracking of the 
airslream and its effect on tufts of string or 
ribbon attached to the car's body, cm tracer 
dye and on streams of smoke that are directed 
over the vehicle. All are recorded on videotape 
for repeated studies. 

“A lot of people don’t appreciate there’s riot 
one magic shape,” said Mr. Kelly. “There may 
be three or four ways to solve a problem, ana 
you have to pick the one that is going to be 
most esthetically pleasing.” 

Vehicle's Resistance 

A vehicle’s resistance depends on many sub- 
tle factors in addition to the frontal area, 
which determines how big a hole must be 
punched through the air. Length has an effect 
on friction, anasmall projections can generate 
turbulence, particularly in areas where air is 
flowing fastest, such as windshield pillars, rain 


gutters and moldings. 
Unlike boats, wind 


Unlike boats, which use pointed prows to 


cut through incompressible water, a moving 
car compresses the air ahead of it, and a 
rounded shape is often the most efficient 
Rear-end design is important, too. since it de- 
termines how much turbulence von be created 
as air refills the space behind the vehicle. 

And even in the era of computers, finding 
the best aerodynamic shape for a car is still a 
trial-and-error business. 

“Predicting mathematically is a real job,” 
Mr. Kelly said. “When you try to write a simu- 
lation for a simple shape, it can become very 
difficult. But when you get to a bluff body, 
which is what an automobile is, the flow Geld 
is a. lot more complex, and much harder to 
s i mulat e mathematically. Them, with all the de- 
tail on a car — bumpers, windshields, mold- 
ings, etc. — it becomes even harder.” 

. CM'S popular X-cars, introduced as 1980 
models in April 1979, were the first to be pro- 
duced by the company as purely aerodynamic 
designs, and the effort was described by Lloyd 
Ncdley, a Chevrolet engineer, in a technical 
gaper published by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

“Aerodynamic development work was start- 
ed early m the program, before the basic ap- 
pearance theme was established,” Mr. Nedley 
wrote. As a result of drag reduction, he said 
the X-bodies — marketed as the Chevrolet Ci- 
tation, Pontiac Phoenix, Oldsmobile Omega 
and Buck Skylark — achieved the same fuel 


Volvo and Others Are Revving Up 
Gas Turbine Research Progams 


By Errol G. Rampersad 

G OTHENBURG, Sweden — As long as 
gasoline prices show no sign of gong 
down, automobile manufacturers mil continue 
research on alternate designs, alternate fuels, 
and above ail, alternate engines, in their at- 
tempt to satisfy an increasingly fickle consum- 
er market. In this search for new approaches, 
one of the most promising in sight for the end 
of the 1980s is the new engine called the gas 
turbine. 

At most companies, gas turbine research is 
promoted because of the low pollution levels 
of such propulsion, and because of the possi- 
bility of using a wide range of fuds, such as 
alcohol, diesd and liquefied But at Volvo, 
research on turbines has taken a special twist, 
with a design that promises increased social 
harmony in the factory, because of its suitabili- 
ty to production by industrial robots. 

What Volvo's research team has done is add 
an extra, third, turbine to the two that arcusu- 
ally considered sufficient. This auxiliary tur- 
bine allows the whole engine core to be made 
smaller and lighter, and also allows the trans- 
mission to be incorporated into it as a single 
unit. 

Because three turbines are involved, the 
stress on each one is reduced, which mean? 
that they can operate at higher, more efficient 


economy as if they had been made smaller and 
weighed 250 pounds less. 

For instance, said Mr. Nedley, the Citation’s 
coefficient of drag is only .417, compared with 
the .525 coefficient of drag of the Chevy Nova 
that it replaced. Coefficient of drag is a factor 
used in figuring the ease with which a car slips 
through the air. 

Aerodynamic drag itself is measured by 
multiplying coefficient of drag by the frontal 
(Continued mi Rage 10S) 


By Reginald Stuart 

D etroit (nyd — as the rust new 
super-small Fords and Chryslers rolled 
off the assembly lines recently, it was hardly a 
secret that this was not just another new model 
year. It’s a watershed, a moment when Detroit 
is in its worst shape ever but a moment as wety 
when if feels it finally has cars that wiD bring 
the customer back to its showrooms. 

The auto producers face losses tins year of 
S3 billion or more after two disastrous years of 
nosediving sales, quantum leaps in spending 
far new products and an invaaon of imported 
cars that could claim 30 percent of tbedomes- 
tic new-car market by the end of 1980. The 
Chrysler Carp, is still in business today solely 
because of government intervention. The in- 
dustry has bad to slash the dividends it pays its 
stockbrokers, its debts have soared to record 
levels and layoffs pins dismissals affect close 
to 300,000 workers, white- and blue-collar 
alike. More than 1,500 new-car dealers have 
been forced out of business since the start of 
1979, and new-car sales so far this year are 
down 275 percent. 

But Detroit does have reason to look to a 
rebound. With Ford’s new Escort and Mercury 
Lynx line, with Chrysler’s new K-cars joining 
its Dodge Omrris and Plymouth Horizons, 
with General Motors Corp.'s hot-selling X- 
body series, each of the Big Three American 
companies is offering a range of models that 
beat some imports on price and further narrow 
the gap on fuel efficiency. 

Important Transition* 

“We’re in an important transition period 
right now with new models and programs un- 
precen dented in the industry’s history ” said 
Thomas Murphy, chairman of GM. “Bat the 
trauma of the past months appears to have 
been digested.” added Mr. Morphy, “barring 
some event that may trigger something again.” 
By “some event” he referred to the revolution 
in Iran in the spring of 1979. with the resulting 
disruption in crude supplies and the gasoline 
lines that shoved the industry into its current 
slide. 

“The impact of these new models coming in 
the marketplace has to be positive,” said Har- 
vey Heinbadc, automotive investment analyst 
at Merrill Lynch, Fierce, Fenner & Smith. 
“Ford and Chrysler haven’t had anything new 
to draw people into their showrooms for quite 
some time. On the balance sheets thougn, it 
will take some time. It will be a while before 
you can measure the impact.” 

With GM expected to lose $500 million or 


more this year, with Ford and Chrysler facing 
bOlion-doUar deficits, and with American Mo- 
tors Corp. also in the red. that impact will be 
vitally important 

“It win be a difficult model year,” said Ar- 
vid Jouppi, a Detroit investment analyst whose 
firm, Arvid Jouppi & Associates, is an affiliate 
of Wall Street’s John Muir & Co. “But I see all 
of the auto makers making money in 1981. 

Mr. Murphy predicted a few weeks ago that 
new-car ana truck sales in the 1981 model year 
should rise to about 13 million units, a modest 
900,000 units, or 7.4 perc e nt, above his final 
industry sales estimate for the current model 
year. Some 10 million -of those vehicles would 
be passenger cars and the remaining 3 million, 
trucks. 

Philip CaldweB, chairman and chief execu- 
tive at Ford Motor, where forecasts are gener- 
ally more conservative than those of GM — 
and closer to the final mark, as it has turned 
out — also said that the 1981 model year 
looked tike a 13 million-unit year. 

Such a sales total would still be a far cry 
from the more prosperous days of, say, 1978 
when the industry sold a record 15.4 million 
cars and trucks. But h would help nudge the 
industry back into the black. 

Razzle-Dazzle 

Meanwhile, some great traditions of Detroit 
razzle-dazzle continue to be eroded by the 
needs of a new market. 

Whatever die hoopla for models coming off 
the assembly lines, the one-week grandstand- 
ing for the September-to-September model 
year has given way in recent yearn to a 
scretched-out Introduction as companies seek 
to put out new models as fast as they can be 
run off the lines. 

The Find and Chrysler models that first 
rolled off the line did not start appearing in 
showrooms until a few weeks afterward. Amer- 
ican Motors, top small and under-financed 
now to compete' across the model spectrum 
with the rest of the industry, will also be out 
this fall, but GM won’; follow until the spring 

“It’s staggered introduction, but what 
they’re coming out with' win be the right prod- 
uct at the right time," said Philip Fricke, in- 
vestment analyst at LJF. Rothschild, Unter- 
bera, ' Tobin, a Wall Street investment house. 

“The market and production were out of 
phase by some 40 percent in the 1980 model 
year,” added Mr. Jouppi. “It looks like well be 
in tune for the 1981 model -.year by about 80 
percent.” 

Price increases are likely to be spread over 
(Continued on Page IQS) 


World’s Automobile Companies at a Critical Juncture 


"PARIS — Automobile manufac- fuel, which has led to a drop in car 
T turers worldwide are at a criti- sales worldwide, 
cal turning point. Faced with a • The Mgh costs involved in 
whole new set of factors, the next meeting the increasing number of 
decade is likely to be one of revo- government regulations dealing 
Iii lion ary change. At the Paris auto with safety and environmental 
show, an international exhibition controls. As these regulations vary 
which opens today and continues from country to country, is a 
through Oct. 12, much of the talk particularly troublesome area if 
will focus on the form the future of the object is to build and sell cars 
the industry will take. on an international baas; increas- 

Sotne of the major problems ingly, automobile manufacturers 
that the automobile industry must are seeking to make and market 
deal with are: the so-called “world car” for 


mat the automobile industry must are seeking to mairp and market 
deal with are: the so-caUed “world car” for 

• The impact of the energy cri- which components may be made 
sis and the ever-escalating cost of in several countri es. 


• The vast amounts of capital 
required to design and retool for 
new, fuel-efficient models. In the 
case of Chrysler, which has experi- 
enced huge sales losses, whether 
the corporation will continue to 
raise these funds and survive as a 
major manufacturer remains 
doubtful 

• The huge capital investment 
needed for the research and devel- 
opment of economically feasible 
alternative fuels to supplement 
and eventually replace gasoline. 

To meet these problems the 
trend globally is increasingly for 


companies to merge or have some 
form of mutual research program, 
thus spreading development and 
manufacturing costs. However, 
most automobile manufacturers 
reported large losses for the second 
quarter and some observers esti- 
mate that by 1990 only eight major 
companies will remain worldwide.' 

The financial burden of research 
and retooling falls most heavily on 
the American auto companies; 
which receive almost no govern- 
ment subsidies, apart from the 
government loan guaranty grant- 
ed to Chrysler. 


temperatures. And since a number of parts will 
have a smaller role to play, relatively cheap 
ceramic materials can be introduced in place 
of the expensive, exotic ones so widely needed 
in present engines. 

The latest studies at Volvo's United Turbine 
research subsidiary show that the new design 
would require less than half as many parts as 
does the piston engines of the present 240/260 
model range. This would greatly simplify as- 
sembly procedures, and allow the company to 
expand the use of its already highly successful 
robot-handled assembly lines. 

Volvo already has a good deal of expertise 
with turbine engines through its production of 
conventional turbochargers. The most ad- 
vanced of these are illustrated in the Concept 
Car, which Volvo has developed to show the 
type of systems it hopes to introduce on its 
normal production runs by the end of the ’80s. 

Aside from a turbocharged, six-cylinder, 2.4- 
liter diesd, the Concept Car also has a small 
color TV screen that is used not just to register ■ 
such standard measurements as fuel consump- 
tion, speed and oil pressure, but also to display 
a number of more exotic functions. On the top 
half of the screen, for example, a head-on im- 
age of the car could show teat the right-hand 

(Continued on Page 10$) 







Model of new engine 
in Volvo’s 1981 Tur- 
bo line of cars. The 
Volvo Turbo is pro- 
pelled by the new tur- 
bo-compressed mo- 
tor, theB21ET, 
which develops the 
power of a six-cylin- 
der while retaining 
the economy of a 
four-cylinder. 
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iVerr Fords Roll 
Off Assembly Line 

By John Holusha 

N EW YORK (NYT) — The first car of a new Ford generation, a bright yellow two- 
door hatchback, rolled off the assembly line a few weeks a«o at the Ford Motor Co.'s 
newly retooled plant in Metuchen. NJ. The event was marked by optimistic speeches and 
.considerable excitement, with Ford's chairman. Philip Caldwell, and a bevy of U.S. gov- 
ernment officials attending. 

Even the rubber mat at the front door was changed for the occasion, with the names of 
the new models. Escort and Lynx, woven in. 

Wi thin the plant, which was festooned with signs urging greater attention to quality, 
such as “Build It as Though You Axe Going to Buy It,” the atmosphere was one of 
enthusiasm, with an undercurrent of fear. In its most recent quarter, Ford lost $467.9 
millio n, and earlier this year the company dosed its Mahwah. N J.. assembly plant, putting 
3,700 employees out of work. 

“The economic situation has gotten everyone's attention,” commented Richard Menin- 
gail, the plant's industrial relations manager. 

Analysts Agree 

Auto industry analysts agree that the new car. a subcomp act about the size of a Volks- 
wagen Rabbit, is critical to Ford’s future, just as Chrysler is counting on its somewbat- 
larger “K cars." But while Chrysler has abandoned many larger models. Ford is hoping the 
Escort and Lynx will not only sell well but will draw customers into showrooms where they 
can be persuaded to buy the larger models that the company continues to produce. 

The Escort (the Lynx is the alraost-idemical Mercury version) is the successor to the 
aging Pinto line. Ford is billing it as a “world car.” hoping to benefit from the popularity 
of imports. The Escort emblem even depicts a globe. 

Bnt-while some of the design work, particularly on the engine, was done in Europe, the 
final product at Metuchen will be almost all American. The main exception is the manual 
transmission, made by Toyo Kogyo, the Japanese maker of Mazda cars, which is partly 
owned by Ford. 

The new car is a comparative rarity in the cost-conscious auto industry — a completely 
new design, incorporating almost nothing from preceding models. It is five indies shorter 
and 500 pounds lighter than the Pinto, but with interior dimensions as good or better. 
When equipped with a 1.3-liter, four-cylinder engine. Ford has said, the car will get 30 
miles per gallon in the dty and 44 miles on the highway. With the larger 1.6-liter engine, 
the rating is expected to be 26 city and 40 highway. 

Ford's designers have managed the small-outside, big-inside feat by combining the 
engine, transmission and f inal drive gears into one unit powering the front wheels. The 
Pinto had the engine and transmission in the front, with a drive shaft running under, the 
passenger compartment to a rear axle and differential 
“The main advantage of front-wheel drive is that it gives you a very compact package at 
the front of the car," Frederick Franz, a Ford engineer, said. “And because ail the weight 
is in front over the wheels, you get better traction in snow and ice.” But because sophisti- 
cated constant-velocity joints have to be used in the drive shafts to adjust for steering 
movement in the froni wheels instead of the simple universal joints in rear-drive cars, it is 
more expensive to produce. In addition, since having all that machinery in one place crams 
the engine compartment, it limits front-end styling. 

Indeed, the front end of the Escort is severely square in appearance, with none of the 
scoops and indents of the big-car era. The car comes in two models, a two-door hatchback 
sedan and a four-door station wagon that Ford calls a “liftgate.” 

And while the Pinto was originally offered as a cheap, small car. Ford is hoping to 
attract a less cost-sensitive clientele to the Escort. Prices have not yet been announced, but 
analysts expect Ford to be competitive with similar products, such as Chrysler’ s 
Omni/ Horizon, which means a base price of about $6,000. 

A preproduction hatchback with a 1.6-liter engine and an automatic transmission driven 
by a visitor accelerated smartly but without the surge of power common to V-8’s. A tight 
turn executed at about 35 miles an hour produced no skidding or other problems, and 
there were no obvious signs that the car was being pulled by its front wheels. 

In line with the general automobile industry trend of improving product quality by 
getting assembly line workers involved in quality control Ford and the United Automo- 
bile Workers are working out an agreement for individual employees to protest if defects 
are ignored or covered up. 

“People don't want to build junk,” said Donald Ephlin, bead of the UAW.’s Ford 
department 

“Top management is really convinced of the need for quality, but the pressure at the 
local level is for production and the foremen will cheat a bit to get the numbers.” Mr. 
Ephlin said, “But if they do it now. we’re going to raise hell” 
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BMW Exports Increase 
In Prolonged ‘Boom’ Y tydltfo 


On-Board Computers Provide Savings 


N EW YORK (NYT) — The auto- 
maker BL Ltd, which used to be 
known as British Leyland, has begun 
circula ting pictures of its newest mini- 
car, a droop-nosed engineering exercise 
that gets 100 miles to the gallon — but 
that the company admits ha< years to go 
before it is a practical proposition. Tne 
competition, in this case Volkswagen 
and Renault, is also stretching research 
facilities to th e limit, and every car 
maker in the world is trying to poll 
more miles out of the tank by pumping 
in existing technology in the form of 
electronic controls. 

In the United Stales, virtually all 
1981 models will have on-board com- 
puters to help them meet the govern- 
ment's tougher pollution and economy 
standards. 

“Regulations on emissions and fuel 
economy required the development of. 


control systems that couldn't 'be 
achieved with purely mechanical com- 
ponents,” said Eugene Karrer, general 
manager of Ford's Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Division. “Only electronics 
could do the job.” 

That job will be particularly difficult 
in 1981 , when an automaker's fleet must 
average 22 miles per gallon, up from 20 
this year. Stricter standards on emis- 
sions compound the difficulty, since the 
technology that meets one set of regula- 
tions frequently is at odds with the 
other. 

Making an engine run hotter increasr 
es its fuel efficiency, for instance, but it 
also increases the oxides of nitrogen 
(NOx) in its exhaust So does a “lean” 
Fuel/air mixture. While lean mixtures 
save gas and cut hydrocarbons and car- 
bon monoxide emissions, a legally low 


NOx, rating requires a fuel mix that is 
slightly rich. 

Tp cope, the new engines are 
equipped with sensors feeding informa- 
tion to a “black box" — a microcom- 
puter that regulates and constantly 
alters performance. 

All 1981 General Motors cars win use 
basically the same black box; in which 
the microprocessor and most other com- 
ponents are alike . The differences be- 
tween cars, and between engines, will be 
accommodated by plugging individually 
tailored silicon memory (mips into the 
box. The company says about 100 kinds 
of chips will be required to cover its var- 
ious hues and models. 

In a typical system, there are as many 
as seven sensors, measuring factors such 
as pressure inside the cylinders, engine 
speed, throttle position and contents of 
the exhaust gas. 


P ARIS — BMW executives, at a 
news conference held here pri- 
or to the opening of the auto show, 
spoke about the expanding exports; 
that have spurred automobile and 
motorcycle sales in what the com- 
pany called one of its most excit- 
ing years. 

Klaus Fleischer, export mana- 
ger. said that the “so-called booth 
years bad lasted longer than even 
the most experienced experts 
would have -dared to forecast” 
Auto purchases carried out during 
this time will become effective 
within die next months, he said, 
adding that it will be more the de- 
mand for supplies that will deter- 
mine the trend than the. demand 
for new automobiles. 

Mr. Fleischer called BMW “the 
young company with the- young 
product,” pointing out that Italy is 
the largest importer of BMWs, 
which he attributed to the product 
bdag'a "driver’s car.” 

Mr. Fleischer said that in the 
first half of the year development 
for BMW was satisfactory. About 
3 percent more automobiles were 
manufactured and exports rose by 
13 percent. “For years, we were — 
due to capacity reasons — not in a 
position to fully utilize our possi- 
bilities on the market; now we are 
increasingly doing so.” 

One step in that direction was 
made two weeks ago at the Bois 
d’Arcy in Paris, where BMW 
opened its new impent center. 

Stressing the trend toward ex- 
ports, Mr. Fleischer added: “We 
consider the home market poten- 
tial as more or less exhausted: Any 
increase in volume must therefore 
be aimed at the export market. 
BMWs potential is mainly located 
in the highly developed countries. 
We are not offering mass transpor- 
tation, so to speak. Our product 
appeals to the discerning buyer.' 


According to J.L. Maese 
of . BMW France. 1.91 nail - 
vate vehicles were regist 
France between October • 
and the end of Sep 
amounting to a drop of -4 
compared to the same p - 
year earlier. . 1 

Of that total 428,000 
were of foreign make; wiK 
about the same level as ~l-~ : 
before, or 22.5 percent of £• ' 
The. BMW figures were 16 - 
hides registered, represent 
percent increase over the y - 
tier figure. Last July. bL. 
counted for 1.3 percent of ‘ - 
cles registered in France, v 

In the firet seven month •- 
year sales in France of pr 
hides with engines larg . . 
1500 cc — the only sizer 
cents BMW — fell 15 ■ 

while sales of BMWs inen- 
9 J percent. 

Electrics — Will - 
Alter Marke t 

fiC’T'HE ELECTRIC-. 

i. does not stand a i 
greatly changing the ma > ‘ 
immediately, the magazi r.-. 
motive Executive comme 
August issue. “Even if e 
goes perfectly, it is estim^ 
electric vehicles would t--: 
ture about 40 percent of i : r 
market by the year 2000, - 
duction of about 6.6 nuJl^ 
cles," the publication writ 

Nonetheless, linked w-;: 
activities such as shale-oi 
: tion and alcohol fuels, th-_ . 
vehicle could soonbegm t'. 
significant chunk out of L 
the energy pie how oont-^-. 
OPEC but also the US. ti-. 
rit.it said. 
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The little giant has proven its strength. 

With the introduction of the Kadett a 
year ago, Opel again demonstrated its engi- 
neering excellence by achieving a unique 
combination of automotive qualities. 

Spacious interior and compact, aero- 
dynamic exterior. Lively performance and 
outstanding fuel economy. Crisp, responsive 
handling and smooth riding comfort. 
Handsome appearance and famous Opel 
reliability. 

The recipient of immediate praise and 
numerous awards (including the 1980 French 
Motor Press Association Grand Prize for 
Safety), Kadett has established itself as the 
standard of comparison in its class. Judge for 
yourself at your Opel dealer soon. 

Opel. Dynamic engineering from 
Germany. 

Opel Kadett ■©■ 

Illustrated. Kadett 1 3 S Luxus 5-door Acceleration: 0-100 km/h in 12.3 seconds. Fuel economy: 6.0 liters super per 100 km at a steady 90 km/h. 

8 1 liters at 120 km/h. 9.4 liters in city driving (DIN) Seating capacity: 5 adults Luggage capacity: 380 liters. 970 Weis with rear seat folded. 18 Kadett 
models. Front wheel drive. McPherson strut suspension in Iront ami compound crank rear design with space-saving mini-block springs. French 
prize awarded to Kadett Berlina Specifications and availability may vary by country See your Opel dealer now. 
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dx Yoshida later became presi- 
dent of Tokyo Jidosba Seisakusho, 
uWch was the first auto maker in 
Japan. It produced the convention- 
al four-seat Takuri from 1907 to 
1909. 

There were a few other eariy car 
builders, but most of the major 
Japanese makers of today began 
producing cars in the 50s and ’60s. 

Toyota and Nissan 

The exceptions are the two big- 
gest makers, Toyota and Nissan. 
Nissan builds the Datsun car, but 
die car name is much older than 
Nissan. In 1912, Kwaishinsha Mo- 
tor Car Works began work on an 
experimental car. which was put 
into production in 1914. It was 
called the Dat, derived from the 

Japanese cars have 
sold well in Europe 
against European 
cars, so it is not just 
a weakness of 
American cars that 
accoun ts for Japan ’s 
amazing success in 
the United States. 
They obviously have 
an attractive 
product to sell. 


initials of the partners. Den, Aoya- 
ma and Takeuchi. 

In 1926, Kwaishinsha merged 
with Jitsuyo Ji dosha Seizo to form 
Dat Automobile Mfg. Co., at 
which time the company quit mak- 
ing the DaL JJS had also been pro- 
ducing a car called the Lila, but 
that production ceased also. Dat 
produced trucks exclusively until 
1930. 

Dat returned to car assembly in 
1931 with the son-of-Dat, or Dat- 
soo. Datson was changed to Dat- 
sun in 1932 in order to make use of 
the^ Rising Sun emblem. 

The company underwent a cou- 
ple more name changes, then be- 
came Nissan Motor Co. in 1933. 
The Datsuns of the ’30s were built 
in a full range or body styles and 
were based dosdy on the British 
Austin Seven. 

Many Japanese cars of this era 
were copies of United- Stales or 
European models. After the war, 
the 1948 Datsun looked like an 
American Croskry and a British- 
looking sports car was added in 
1952. In the ’50s, Japanese makers 
began to develop a more Japanese 
look. 

Toyota Loom Worts 

Toyota Automatic Loom Works 
began experimenting with cars in 
1935. Its first six-cylinder cars 
looked remarkably like the 
Chrysler Airflow. During World 
War U, Toyota built a car that was 
a dead ringer for the last pre-war 
Plymouth. 

The Toyota company was 
owned by the Toyoda family. The 
slight change in name was made 
because the family thought Toyo- 
da was more difficult to pronounce 
than Toyota. Americans of course, 
pronounce both the same. 

After World War U, Toyota be- 


gan building a quite unusual-look- 
ing four-cylinder car which was the 
first to bear the name Toyopct. 

Both Toyota and Nissan began 
exporting can to the United States 
in 1958. In 1958. sales of Datsun 
totaled 1,003 and Toyopct 919. 
Both nameplates drifted along 
without making much of a dent in 
the U.S. market. 

In fact, the cars were not right 
for the U.S. market and the Japa- 
nese pulled bade to study the situa- 
tion and retrench. They studied 
U.S. marketing techniques, built 
up sales and service networks, de- 
signed cars to appeal to U.S. 
buyers and began to move up the 
sales charts in the late '60s. 

Eariy Days 

The Japanese were not the only 
makers to come into the U.S. mar- 
ket only to get booted bade out. 
The most popular imports in the 
early pre-war days were Volks- 
wagen. Renault and MG. VW had 
a product that captured the U.S. 
imagination. It has a Model A- 
type personality and it prospered 
beyond anyone’s wildest dreams. 
And the MG appealed to a hardy 
band of sports-car nuts who would 
put up with pretty much anything. 

But the Renault Dauphin e had 
not been designed with the United 
States in mind and people who 
drove them at high speeds for long 
distances found lhay they couldn’t 
take it. 

A wide range of foreign cars, 
from En glish Fords to German 
Borgwards to Czech Skodas met 
similar fates. For many years, the 
only imports that built up a fol- 
lowing in the United Stales were 
the VW Beetle, sports cars and 
high-priced luxury cars. 

The Japanese changed that in 
the ’60s and ’70s, when they made 
the small, economy sedan a big 
seller against die Beetle and, later, 
the VWRabbiL 

The Japanese dearly learned 
their lessons in the U.S. market 
well and other nameplates fol- 
lowed Toyota and Datsun across 
the Pacific. 

Daihatsu and Isuzu 

In I960, there were registered in 
the U.S. 73 Princes. The Prince 
was introduced in 1952 and named 
in honor of Crown Prince Airibito. 
It was built in the former Tachi- 
kawa Aircraft works, which started 
producing an electric car called the 
Tama after World War H. then 
switched to the gasoline Prince. 
Prince Motors became a division 
of Nissan in 1966. 

Prince sales never amounted to 
much in the United States. Prince 
sold for example, 42 cars in 1963 
and 13 in 1964, hardly a growth 
pattern. That was its last year in 
the United Slates. 

In 1966, Daihatsu and Isuzn 
made their first appearances in the 
U.S. market The Daihatsu compa- 
ny was formed in 1907 to produce 
internal combustion engines, but 
did not build its own cars until 
1954, when it introduced the three- 
wheel ed Bee. In 1963. the Com- 
pagno line of four-wheel cars 
appeared, powered by 797-cc en- 
gines. 

Daihatsu had a short run in the 
U.S. market with not quite 100 
cars registered from its introduc- 
tion in 1966 to 1968, when it faded 
from the scene. 

The Isuzn didn’t fare much bet- 
ter in its first venture into the 
United States. It, too, faded in 
1968. with registrations of 148 in 
1966, five in 1967 and seven in 
1968. 

Buy Isuzu returned to the U.S. 


market in 1976 in the guise of 
General Motors’ Opel. GM had 
halted import of its German-built 
Opel and in 1976 began marketing 
a smaller Isuzu under the Opel 
name through its Buick dealers un- 
til 1979. 

Isuzu Motors is the result of the 
1937 merger of Jidosha Kogyo 
with Tokyo Gas and Electric to 
form Tokyo Jidosha Kogyo. 
T.G.E. had earlier, 1932-35, pro- 
duced a car called the Chiyoda, 
mainly for the military. 

The name Isuzu predated that 
merger, however. Both companies 
had built trucks to government 
standards with the Isuzu name 
since 1934. After the merger, the 
Isuzu name was retained and used 
in place of Chiyoda and Sumida. a 
car built from 2933-37 by Jidosba 
Kogyo. 

Ishikawajima and Dat 

Isuzu is related by merger to 
Datsun, as Jisosha Kogyo was 
formed in 1933 by the merger of 
Ishikawajima and Dat Automobile 
Mfg. Co. Dat became a division of 
Tabata Imono Co., which sold 
Dat’s Osaka plant to Ishikawajima 
in 1933. Jidosha Seizo Co. was 
formed from the remainder of Dat 
and its name was changed (o Nis- 
san in 1934, as noted earlier. 

In 1942, Hino Motors was spun 
off from Jidosha Kogyo os an in- 
dependent truck maker and the re- 
mainder of the company was re- 
vamped as Isuzu Motors in 1949. 

Trucks had been Isuzu's major 
business, but in 1953 Isuzu ac- 
quired a license to build the Hill- 
man Minx. In 1961, it replaced the 
Minx with cars of its own design. 

In the 70s, General Motors ac- 
quired an interest in Isuzu (now 34 
percent) and after it quit importing 
its German-built Opel it began im- 
porting Isuzus into the United 
States and marketing them under 
the Opel name. The first Japanese 
Opds went on sale in the United 
States in 1976. 

Isuzu now is planning to market 
cars and trucks with its own name 
in the United States next year. 

In late 1969, a new (to the Unit- 
ed States) Japanese nameplate 
appeared, the Subaru. It was a 
front- wheel-drive car with alumi- 
num engine and was not an over- 
night success. Subaru branched . 
out into four-wheel-drive cars and 
station wagons and its sales have 
grown gradually through the ’70s 
and it is now the fifth largest sell- 
ing import in the United States. 

Subaru is built by Fuji Heavy 
Industries, which was formed after 
World War II out of Nakajima 
Aircraft Co. Fuji has been building 
Subaru cars since 1 958. 

Honda and Mazda 

In late 1970, two more name- 
plates joined the Japanese ranks in 
the U.S. market Honda is the only 
car on the market powered by a 
stratifed charge engine, and Mazda 
is the only car nameplate to suc- 
cessfully market a Wankel- 
powerea car. 

The Honda is built by Honda 

Motor Co., a relative latecomer to 
the automotive scene. Honda, of 
course, was better known for its 
motorcycles when in 1962 it began 
building cars. 

The first Honda brought into 
the United States was the small 
600 model, which carried a list 
price of $1,395. 

Late in 1972, Honda grabbed 
the attention of Washington — 
and gained numerous champions 
in Congress and in the bureaucra- 
cy — by announcing that it could 
meet the tough 1975 exhaust erais- 





sion standards without catalyst or 
afterburner with its new CVCC 
(Compound Vortex Controlled 
Combustion} engine. 

The CVCC engine, which 
powered the Honda Civic, is a type 
of stratifed charge engine. Its basic 
structure is the same as that of a 
conventional four-stroke engine, 
except that a small auxiliary com- 
bustion chamber around tbe spark 
plug and connected to the larger 
combustion chamber, is fitted to 
each cylinder. This auxiliary cham- 
ber, has a small intake valve, in ad- 
dition to the larger valve which 
feeds into the main chamber. 

A small amount of rich mixture 
is supplied to tbe auxiliary cham- 
ber, while a large amount of very 
lean mixture is being fed into the 
main chamber. The overall mix- 
ture is very lean. 

At tbe end of the compression 
stroke, there is a rich mixture 
around the spark plug, a moderate 
mixture at the connection of the 
auxiliary and main chambers and a 
lean mixture in tbe main chamber. 
Thus, the charge is stratified into 
three different conditions. 

The rich charge around the 
spark plug is easily ignited and the 
banting of the moderate air-fuel 
mixture around the outlet of the 
auxiliary chamber insures combus- 
tion of the lean mixture in the 
main combustion chamber. The 
larger, lean mixture burns more 
slowly and keeps the temperature 
of the burnt gas relatively high for 
a longer duration, burning hydro- 
carbons and carbon monoxide, but 
the temperatures do not peak at 
levels which cause formation of ni- 
trogen oxides. ' 

The Honda Gvic had a Beetle- 
like look to it — rather unpreten- 
tious and even silly — and it was 
“good" environmentally. It also 
had a high level of quality — when 
Pontiac ran a quality study of tbe 
imports in the nrid-70s, it rated 
Honda first 

Tbe result was that Honda 
climbed in the sales charts, partic- 
ularly after introduction of the 
larger Accord, displacing Volks- 
wagen in 1978 in the Number 
Three spot behind Toyota and 
Datsun. 

With tbe Mazda, Toyo Kogyo 
did what NSU-Prinz, Mercedes- 
Benz and mighty General Motors 
were unable to do — it developed a 


workable car powered by a Wank- 
d-type rotary-piston engne. 

Toyo Kogyo seems an unlikely 
company to beat the automotive 
giants in development of the 
V/ankeL The company was origi- 
nally involved with cork products, 
then started manufacturing three- 

In the first half of 
1980, \ seven of the 
top 10 selling 
imports [into the 
United States] were 
Japanese and all of 
the top five were. 
Japanese cars 
accounted for 
almost 81 percent of 
import sales and 
almost 22 percent of 
all new-car sales in 
the United States. 


wheel uucks in 1931. It did not 
produce cars until 1 960. 

Most of the early Mazdas were 
powered by four-cylinder engines. 
In 1967, it introduced a sports car 
powered by a twin-rotary Wankd 
engine capable of 120 mph. The 
following year, a Wankd-powered 
sedan and coupe were added. 

Mazda sales in tbe United St at es 
soared rapidly in the eariy *708, 
but then collapsed after the Wank- 
d engine was branded a gas-guz- 
zler By the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Administration. De- 
fenders of the Wankd say tbe labd 
is unfair, because it compared 
Mazda rotary mileage with four- 
cylinder units of similar size. It 
should be compared with bigger 
engines, perhaps V-6s, they say, ' 
because its performance is compa - 1 
cable to larger powerplants. In- j 
de e d, performancewise, the Wank- 
d is to a four as a V-8 is to a six. I 


w Challenges Arise in the Midst of an Economic Hurricane 





...jiavlN. Whitman 
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Continued Growth in Worldwide Automotive Sales is Predicted, 
With the Potential Increase Highest in the Developing Countries 


persistent inflation and sliding into Over all, the average annual rate 
recession and resulted in a precipi- of growth for the motor vehicle in- 
tous drop in vehicle sales. In Eu- dustry worldwide is forecast at 
rope, the pattern has been similar, about 3 percent. Ibis ass u mes that 
ifmuch less dramatic: Sales during the 1980’s the total output 
peaked in the middle of 1979, and of the world economy will be 
are expected to decline by about 7 growing at close to 4 percent a 
percent in 1980. In the rest of the year (compared with 5.2 percent m 
world, auto sales are generally a- the 1960 s and about 3.5 percent m 
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ther holding steady or declining 
slightly. 

At present, the strong cyclical 
pattern ctonnnaies the mdustr^ ^ 1970 ' S ) ^ ^ 

we peer beyond the ^^wey- ^ grow at 2 percent a year, 
er. we see continued growth m Growth is expected to be some- 
woridwtde automotive sales. Tlus whal lower in industrial countries 
apphes even to the mdtatnahzed ^ somewhat higher in develop- 
countnes, though the potential for couuteries. 
automotive growth is highest m the ^ included in the long-term 
developing countries. . ^ automotive forecast Je two 
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enable us id develop a dealer net- 
work-more quickly” said Pierre 
G azarian, executive vice president 
of Renault USA, the company’s 
Ameri can affiliate. “American mo- 
tors was about the right are for the 
kin d of partner we wanted.” 

According to Mr/ Gazarian, Re- 


key assumptions: Tbe real price of 
oil will increase throughout the 
DilTTCi f A T T Q ■ decade bat there will be no serious 

Oil VO Pi 1 1 LI V tU U .O. disruptions in supply. As real ener- 
J v gy prices continue to rise, tbe dob- 

enable us to develop a dealer net- aj automotive marte of the 1980’s 
work- more quickly,” said Pierre will be characterized by significant 
Gazarian, exeaitive vice president structural changes, as wefi as ma- 
of Renault USA, the company's jorproduct changes. 

American affiliate. “American mo- The trend toward more fueV-effi- 
tore was about the right size for the dent cars is worldwide. In addi- 
kuid of partner we wanted” don to downsizing, front-wheel 

According to Mr. Gazarum, Re- drive, diesel engines, on-board 
nault needssales of about 150,000 computer controls, improved 
cats a Year to be able to charge brakes and tra nsm issi o ns, plus 
competitive prices and make a more efficent overall designs (un- 
profit Right now, he said, the lizing lightweight materials and re- 
comoany ^toes not have a rignifi- duced aerodynamic drag) are just 


competitive prices and make a more efficent overall ae 
profit Right now, he said, the Hiring lightweight maten; 
company ^docs not have a agnifi- duced aerodynamic draj 
cant share of the market” in the spn» of ti» approaches 


United States, selling about 25,000 lized. Such devel 
cars here last year. . change the cars 


cents not only 
t also require 


major investments in production 
faculties and tooling. 

Because automobiles produced 
overseas have traditionally been 
smaller than those' in the United 
States — largely because of their 
higher gasoline taxes — the trend 
is also toward a narrowing of dif- 
ferences between American and 
foreign product designs in size and 
other basic product characteristics. 

This growing product overlap 
will create increased opportunities 
to achieve specialization and econ- 
omies of scale -wherever compo- 
nents are manufactured, and thus 
the development erf “world cars” 
— vehicles adaptable to the needs 
of different countries rather than 
one particular country or region. 

Complicating the' impact of 
these product and facility changes 
is die fact that a mowing number 
of countries regain a viable auto- 
motive industry as essential to 
their economic well-being and/or 
development The industrialized 
countries trill insist on the prser- 
vation of their automotive indus- 
tries while more and more develop- 
ing countries are giving high prior- 
ity to the establishment of a do- 
mestic motor vehicle 
manufacturing complex. 

Such countries as Japan, which 
have built a rapidly expanding ex- 
port-oriented auto industry with- 
out a concomitant growth either of 
automotive imports dr of produc- 
tion facilties overseas, are likely to 
find increasing resistance to fur- 
ther sales penetration. 


A major challenge erf the 1980s, 
then, will be to find ways of 
achieving the economic efficiencies 
of worldwide specialization Of pro- 
duction and development within 
the poitical constraints imposed by 
national policies. Tbe structure of 
automotive trade will shift from 
exporting finished products 
toward exporting parts and com- 
ponents. as manufacturers “trade 
off the right to import some com- 
ponents into a particular nation 
for local assembly in return for a 
commitment to produce other 
parts for export 

Finally, rapid changes in pro- 
duction patterns and product char- 
acteristics require enormous 
amounts of capital. Thus, with the 
worldwide industry in a state erf 
transition and companies facing 
rising cost pressures, intensified 
political constraints and accelera- 


ting capital requirements, the 
trend toward pooling of resources 
— in the form of mergers, joint 
ventures and cooperative agree- 
ments — will continue in the 
1980’s. 

Recen,t linkups between 
Chrysler and Peugeot, Renault and 1 
American Motors, and Honda and : 
British Leyland, as well as a long- , 
term technological research coop- 1 
eration agreement among six ma- ; 
jar European companies are exam- 
ples erf such arrangements, whose 
aims include tbe sharing of re- 
search and development and pro- 
duction expenses, as well as access 
to new products, markets and 
sources of financing The bottom 
tine of all the developments will al- 
most certainly be a stepped-up 
pace of innovation and competi- 
tion in an increasingly global — 
rather than national — automotive 
industry. 

Marina v.N. Whitman is vice pres- 
ident and chief economist at the 
General Motors Carp. 


MONEY SAVERS! 

Factory prices on European cars 
and Euro/ Japanese motorcycles. 

Order by mail/ phone or see our local 
reps in various countries. 

Nome the brands that interest you, or 
simply request our 1 980 catalog. 

EUROPACAR INTERNATIONAL 

4, Pared*, Jtrury, Entfwi d 
Phone 0534 - 34000. 



NEW — Talbot and Matra have created the Mtzrena, which 
will be available In two versions. One, due in November, win 
have a 1.6-liter engine developing 92 horsepower. Tbe sec- 


ond, to be available next February, has a 2,156-cubkr-centim- 
eter engine that develops 118 horsepower. Both have room 
for three, motor placed in center, and five speeds. 


After its disastrous U.S. sales 
slide in the mid-'70s. Mazda 
turned to more conventional en- 
gines. Introduction of its four-cyl- 
inder GLC started sales on a steep 
upward slope and the line 
was spiced by introduction of the 
RX-7, a rotary-powered sports car 
which won high acclaim from the 
motor press. 

Mazda is now firmly in fourth 

e Etce b ehin d Honda and followed 
r Subaru. Ford Motor Co. now 
owns 25 percent of Toyo Kogyo, 
but Ford is not involved in the 
Mazda import operation. 

One of the first commercially 
manufactured Japanese cars was 
the Mitsubishi Model A, built 
from 1917 to 1921 and modeled af- 
ter a Fiat of that period. After 
1921 the company’s plants were 
devoted to production of trucks, 
buses and, later, tanks. 

In 1959. the company was reor- 
ganized as Mitsubishi Heavy In- 
dustries and began producing a 
small car powered by a two-cyhn- 
der engine. Mistubishi later ex- 
panded its automotive offerings, 
including Jeeps, which it manufac- 
tures under license. 

Mitsubishi entered the U.S. 
market in 1971 — not as Mitsu- 
bishi, but as Chrysler Corp. 
Chrysler had purchased an interest 
(15 percent) in Mitsubishi and 
there was even talk of a merger of 
the firms. It began importing tbe 
Mitsubishi Colt in 1971 and maik- 
eLed it under the Dodge name. 

The Colt sold well for Chrysler 
and in later year it introduced 
other Mitsubishi cars and market- 
ed them under Chrysler names — 
the Plymouth Arrow in 1976, tbe 
Plymouth Sapporo and Dodge 
Challenger in 1977 and the Plym- 
outh Champ and Dodge Coll 
Hatchback in late 1978. 

Chrysler has had marketing 
rights to Mitsubishi cars during 
the *70$, but with introduction of 
its own small cars, there have been 
recurring rumors that Mitsubishi 
would like to get out of tbe ar- 
rangement and set up its own or-, 
gamzation in tbe United States. 


In the first half of 1980, seven of 
the* top 10 selling imports were 
Japanese and all of the top five 
were. Japanese cars accounted for 
almost 81 percent of import sales 
and almost 22 percent ox all new- 
car sales in the United States. 

The Japanese assault on the U.S. 
import market which began in the 
late '60s was basically an assault 
on VW, which totally dominated 
that market And it is true that to- 
tal VW sales, domestic and import, 
do not come close now to Toyota, 
Datsun or Honda sales. 

VW peaked in 1970, when it 
sold 581569, still the highest total 
ever for an import in the United 
States. Toyota’s best year so far 
was 1979. when it sold 507,816. 
But in the first half of 1980, Toyo- 
ta sales were up an incredible 23 
percent over 1979, so it is dear 
that Toyota will challenge VW's 
record tnis year. 

Now there are plans under way 
for at least two Japanese manufac- 
turers, Honda and Nissan, to build 
assembly plants in the United 
Slates, much as VW has done. 

While there has been much talk 
lately of erecting trade barriers 
against Japanese cars, little is like- 
ly to come of it. GM and Ford 
Motor Co. are multinational cor- 
porations, as are many supplier 
firms, and would probably not like 
to see trade bamera going up in- 
stead of coining down. 

In addition, while the loss of 
jobs in Detroit assembly tines is 
being blamed on Japanese im- 
ports, tbe importing at these cars 
provides work for many people at 
import dealerships and in the dis- 
tribution networks. 


Perhaps most importantly, De- 
troit cannot provide small, rod-ef- 
ficient cars in the quantities which 
the public is now demanding. 

If the Japanese were not here, 
we would have to invent them. 

Richard A. Wright is assistant 
managing editor of Automotive 
News. 

C/9SCL4 uumottiK News 


Switch to the economy of a 
Landi-Hartoa Dual Fual System 


The versatility of the dual-fuel system is realised at the 
flick of a dash-mounted switch. The changeover and 
response from petrol to autogas b immediate. 

The direct benefits of Landi-Hartog autogas 
equipment are readily recognised by today’s cost and 
reliability conscious fleet operators in commercial 
business, nationalised organisations, and in public 
service. 

Increased range. Fuel independence in times of 
shortage Attractive economy Reduced engine and 
component wear due to the cleaner burning 
characteristics of autogas. 

These are the benefits which make a Landi-Hartog 
dual-fuel system today's solution for'the future. 

2 Thanks, to the adaptability and versatility of the 
patented equipment and components a Landi-Hartog 
system is the main choice for a wide variety of hard- 
working vehicles. Including fleet cars, high mileage 
vehicles, large engined executive saloons, delivery vans, 
public service transport and utility vehicles. 


LAMX-HABTOG ORGANISATION / I 

WADOHKE AND AU EXPORT ACTIVITIES BY: f ft. 

Lontfi dan Hartog B.V., P.O, Box 2, i I 

3737 ZJ Ofoenekon / HOLLAND V ft 

T«Ju 47024 land! nl / Phono 030760204 'v 

LANDI-HARTOG LOCAL BRANCHES 
GERMANY 

Umefi dsn H crtog Dotrftdiland GmbH, MSddkrfiofe 19 
5600 Wuppertal 2, Phone 202-641002 

UNITS KINGDOM 

LmS-Harioo {IRQ W., Shoy Syke HoSfn, Yorkshire NX! 2ND 

England, Phone 422/58188 

IRELAND 

L ot wWor to fl Lid, 18, Stnfrrve Root, Kbnmaas, Dublin 12 
Phene 01 -3 J 973833 

SPAIN 

Motor** SA, Victor de la Semo 12, Madrid 16, Phone 01*4586500 
UAA 

Lan*Haftog US Me., 3208. ».Hutd«son Av#, Lot Angeles 

Californio 90034, Phone 2134595540 

AUSTRALIA 

LonifrHariog (Austr.) Ply. Lid. P.O. Box 250, Gmcnsboraugh, 

Victoria 3088, Phone 034676666 
LANDI-HARTOG (S ALSO RHUB&n® IN: 

Belgium, franco, Denmark, Sweden. Wand, Iceland, Aurirta, Greece 
Switzerland, Czediodowd d a. Hungary and several other cognfcm 
around the world. 
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European Truck Manufacturers Enjoy 
Stability but Problems Pose Challenge 


By Linck Bernier 

P .RIS — As the major European truck manufacturers enter this 
year’s Auto Salon in Paris, each boasting trucks with more fuel 
economy, greater performance and driver comfort and better service 
than their competitors, serious problems face the industry. 

The oil crisis, economic crunch and differing regulations in various 
European countries for such design qualifications as payload, axle 
spread or trailer width continue to plague the industry. 

The prospect of competition from Japan looms ahead. “They will 
be a real tough competitor, a real danger," say the Europeans. 

Although some companies registered increased production and 
sales in 1979 and 1980 over a dismal record in 1978, the European 
market has been relatively stable over the last few yeara. 

“People are afraid of investing right now and delaying, purchase s . 
Therefore, most truck manufacturers will just be renewing fleets / 1 
said a spokesman for Volvo Trucks, which produced 28,000 trucks in 
1979. 


Mercedes, Scania and DAP, accuse Renault and other large compa- 
nies of starting a price war. 

“The price of trucks will increase because a lot of companies will 


try to establish a market through low prices to build up volume. But 
once they have the volume they will rai 


Volvo 4th Largest 

Volvo is Europe's fourth largest truck producer, after Mercedes- 
Benz (122,000 trucks of more than 4 tons and 93,000 trucks of more 
than 6 tons), IVECO (74.000 of more 4 tons and 62,000 of more than 
6 tons) and Ford-U.K. (44,000 of more than 4 tons and 42,000 of 
more than 6 tons'), according to the 1979 figures of the French 
Chambre Syndicates des Constmcteurs eTAutomobiles (CSCA). 

The other major European manufacturers include Renault, Vaux- 
haU- Bedford, Scania, M.A.N. and DAF. 

Because of decreased demand, daily production at DAF Trucks 
will decline by about 7 percent in 1981, according to officials at the 
Dutch company. 

“The French market is stagnating,” said Jean-Luc Lesaffre, who 
beads Volkswagen Trucks and Buses in France. “Perhaps in 1981, 
with industrial and legislative proposals passed, there will be a great- 
er demand. 

“But, so far, people are making their vehicles last longer and 
renters are becoming more important,” he added, noting that there 
are too many — transporters — 25,000 — for the market in France. 

Renault- vehicules Industries (RVT) has had to face the additional 
problem of effecting the smooth merger of its trucking firm, Saviem, 
with a former French competitor, Beriiet 

The merger took place in October, 1978 — “one of the worst 
moments in the market,” said an RVI spokesman, noting that in 
addition to the oil and economic crisis, business was upset by a freeze 
in orders from its biggest client, Algeria, because of a chill in political 
relations, and Iraq, because of over-ordering during the oil crisis. 

Renault officials claim, however, that RVI has improved produc- 
tion by 35 percent and increased exports by 56 percent since last 
July, losing only about 3 percent of the market since the Saviem- 
Berliet merger. 

Several of the high-priced, high-quality trucks, such as Volvo, 


raise prices,” said one truck 

company spokesman. 

Renault officials deny this, claiming a price war would not be to 
their interest, particularly given the high rate of inflation in France 
compared to other European countries. 

To counter the problems facing the market, some companies, such 
as Renault, have launched policies to increase exports. 

Renault, which traditionally has been best entrenched in Franco- 
phone Africa, would like to boost exports to over 50 percent in the 
United States, Southwest Asia, the Middle East, South America and 
Europe, where it is not as well implanted. Presently, RVT exports 46 
percent of its vehicles. 

An agreement with Mack Trucks provided for the delivery of 200 
Renault trucks sold under the Mack name, Mid-Liner, in 1979, 2,000 
in 1980 and up to 13,500 in 1984. 

Greater Share Soug^U 

Renault would also like to increase its share in the French market. 
r DAF in the Netherlands, Renault is one of the few European 


truck manufacturers which does not enjoy at least 50 parent of its 
national market — because of more liberal 


market regulations and 

attitudes, RVI and DAF officials contend. 

Unlike Renault and Mercedes, which has a large international net- 
work, DAF intitated a long-term policy in 1978 to increase sales 
pr imari ly where the company is already well entrenched — in Eu- 
rope, Africa and the MidcQe East. 

while DAF hoped that its 1972 agreement providing International 
Harvester with a 33-percent participation in the company would fa- 
cilitate exports to the United States, the decline of the dollar has 
made DAF too expensive for the U.S. market. 

DAF, which sells unassembled vehicles in the developing countries 
and opened area offices in Scandinavia, West Africa and the Middle 
East last year, signed a five-year agreement in July with the Hungari- 
an trucking firm Raba, providing for the delivery of 1,000 compo- 
nents per year. 

In September, DAF announced that it was studying the possibili- 
ties of tfrfiniral and manufacturing cooperation with Dodge Europe. 

Because of the increasing demand for larger and more specialized 
trucks — primarily because of their greator fuel and labor savings 
and to the establishment of large terminals such as Rungis outride of 
Paris — DAF has introduced its “vacation” trucks, which specialize 
in different types of transportation. 

Despite the problems facing the industry, trucking remains the 
most imp ortant means of transportation in Europe — up from 51 
percent of total traffic in 1976 to 53.4 percent in 1979, with 39.9 


percent in raflwy ^ transport and 6.7 percent in waterway transport. 


according to the • 


Plugging In to Electric Vehicles 


By Warren Hoge 

R IO CLARO. BRAZIL (NYT) 
— Though Joao Conrado do 
Amaral Gurgel’s name is a long 
one, it scarcely measures up to 
those of his competitors. They are 
called Fiat, Ford. General Motors, 
Toyota, Volkswagen and Volvo. 

Rushing in where only large 
multinational companies had trod. 
Mr. Gurgel has proven to be no 
fool, starting up from a $ 10,000 
grubstake an automobile company 
worth nearly $5 million that is 
turning out 2^500 vehicles this year 
and is expected to double produc- 
tion in 1981. 

An invention-minded engineer 
who designed his first motor car 
while still in elementary school, 
Mr. Gurgel will begin mass-pro- 
ducing 50 electric vehicles a month 
m January. 

Mr. Gurgel makes eight differ- 
ent kinds of jeeps and a variety of 
specialized vehicles for outdoors- 
men, police forces, hospitals and 
the army. 

One of his pickups has special 
equipment for rescuing people in 
wells, a common operation in rural 
Brazil “These kinds of things are 
’abaeaxis’ for the big manufactur- 
ers to make,” he said, using the 
Portuguese word for “pineapple” 
that Brazilians use when referring 
to particularly thorny problems. 


to 1953 he studied automotive en- 
gineering at the General Motors 
Institute in Flint, Mich, and then 
returned to Brazil to help GM and 
later Ford set ap the auto industry 
in this country. 

Though he became Ford’s high- 
est paid engineer, he left in 1958 to 
pursue his dream of starting his 
own auto company. His first child 
had just been bora, and his wife, 
Carolina, recalled: “Up until then 
there was money left at the end of 
the month. Beginning then, there 
were months left at the end of the 
money." 

Borrowing $20,000 he opened 
up a factory in Sao Paulo making 
fiberglass components and plastic 
signs. On the side he began fash- 
ioning 3-horsepower, toy, gasoline- 
powered cars and small trucks to 
be used at industrial plants. The 
sign business turned out to be 
profitable, and he was able to sell 
it six years later. By then, his side- 
line tinkering was being devoted to 
1 2-borsepovver raring GoKarts. 

He also had made his first par 
senger car, a 12 -horsepower, 2 -cyl- 
inder vehicle with variable trans- 
mission. independent suspension 
and a steering wheel that swung 
from ride-to-ride to accommodate 
drivers in either seat. Mr. Gurgel 
used pistons and cylinders from an 
outboard motor to fashion what he 


in the area is no longer large. In 
North America, where Volvo’s 
market share is about 0.5 percent, 
a much higher sales growth is ex- 
pected. 

said was almost certainly the first 
auto ever fully made in Brazil. It 
could travel nearly 50 miles an a 


U.S. Rates 
Autos’ MPG 
Efficiency 


Mr. Gurgel exports 25 percent 
productu 
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of his production to the Carib- 
bean, Central America, several Af- 
rican nations, Kuwait, (he Nether- 
lands and Switzerland. He antici- 
plants In 
and 

The hand-made chassis, crafted 
in one piece out of plastic and 
5 ice! -reinforced fiberglass that Mr. 
Gurgel has patented in Brazil as 
“plasteel monblocks,” have the 
artless, homely look that Volks- 
wagen Bugs had. The ease with 
which Mr. Gurgel will smack one 
with a two-by-four or take one pn 
■an inspiral piece of reckless driv- 
ing, up test-track inclines and over 
boles the size of dinosaur prints to 
impress a visitor with their resili- 
ence is simply an expression of the 
founder's affection. 

“They are all like my sons,” the 
gray- haired 54-year-old founder 
said as he stood by a pickup newly 
off the assembly line with “Gur- 
gel” written in white capital letters 
on its blade front bumper. “When 
you put your name on it, you don't 
nave a tendency to let things 
slide.” 

Mr. Gurgel produced his first 
vehicle, a small car with a gasoline 
engine, in 1949 while a technology 
student in Sao Paolo. From 1951 


Turbines 


In 1968 he converted his factory 
into a Volkswagen dealership and, 
a year later with an invesment of 
$ 10,000 of his own money, began 
producing four Gorge! autos a 
month in a building next door. 
Over the next few years he refined 
the design, fashioning more and 
more of the parts himself. In 1972 
he patented his fiberglass process 
and decided he was ready for full- 
time manufacture. He dosed the 
dealership, moved the Gurgel 
plant into the former showroom 
and began making cars for a living. 
“You might say Igot to the island 
and burned the boat,” he said. 

A year later he came to this inte- 
rior city 1 15 miles from Sao Fbulo 
and built a {riant in the midst of 
fields now- filled with sugar cane 
devoted to the booming produc- 
tion of alcohol. All vehicles in Bra- 
zil use a 20 percent alcobol-to-gas- 
oline mix, and the country has be- 
gun to convert its six million autos 
into pure alcohol-powered cars. 

In 1979 he made a $1.1 million 
pretax profit on gross sales (rf $8.5 
million, and the road ahead should 
be easier now that the Valbras In- 
vestment Bank has bought 25 per- 
cent of the company. 


United States, but is considered by 

1 75 


(Continued from Page7S) 
headlight bulb needed replacing. 
And if there is a risk of icy roads, 
the driver is automatically alerted 
by a sensor that measures outdoor 
temperatures at about the level of 
the road. 

In all the developments featured 
on the Concept Car, Volvo will be 
helped by its industrial agreement 
with Renault Volvo has Tong had 
a policy of finding suitable cooper- 
ative partners for both research 
and the production of 
nents, and the agreement wi 
nault will ensure just that The re- 
sults of this cooperation will be in- 
creasingly noticeable toward the 
end of this decade. 

Volvo expects its. market growth 
to be between 2 and 3 percent 
throughout the 1980s. Both the 240 
and 340 series are expected to in- 
crease their share of sales. 

In the Nordic countries, its lead- 
ing market Volvo will be concen- 
trating on consolidating its share 
of the market, as growth potential 


compo- 
th Re- 


The electric cars he 1 mil begin 
turning out next jyear will be used 
by public utilities in cities on 
routes not exceeding 60 miles. Mr 
Gurgel said be felt that electric 
cars could be used today as dty 
vehicles, and he noted that Rio 
Clara, at his urging, had installed a 
socket on a main square parking 
meter to permit recharging of bat- 
teries. 

He hopes to begin turning ova 
the management of his plant and 
its 373 employees to administra- 
tors and devote his attention to re- 
search at a center he. is setting up 
on the 40-acre grounds of his new 
borne here. 

“This is where I'd like to stay," 
he said. “Here you can think two 
years ahead. Over there you have 
to keep up with the day-to-day. 1 
believe my capacity should be used 
to develop things. You can hire 
good admmistratorc.” 


Rounding out the top 10 were a 
Toyota Starlet, at 39 miles to a gal- 
lon; a manual-shift, five-speed VW 
Rabbit diesel at 38; a Dodge Colt 
and Plymouth Champ, both made 
in Japan by Mitsubishi, at 37; a 
Datsun 210, at 36; and a Honda 
Civic and two Mazda GLCs, at 
35. 


Research in Streamlining 
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(Continued from Page7S) 
area of the vehicle. And, while the 


Citation presents nearly as many 
toe wind as 


square feet of grille to 
did last year's Nova, its low coeffi- 
cient of drag by itself yields 3.6 
more miles per gallon at highway 
speeds. 

“Small surface changes in criti- 
cal areas proved to have a signifi- 
cant effect on drag.” Mr. Nedley 
said. “On one model of the X-car, 
a large drag reduction resulted 
from a small change in the hood 
leading edge. A crisp edge was de- 
sired from an appearance stand- 
point. This was retained, but shift- 
ed slightly rearward and a drag re- 
duction resulted." 

Ford and Chrysler also are rely- 
ing heavily on aerodynamics to 
help create fleets of economical 
small cars — particularly Ford's 
Escort and Lynx models, which 
will be introduced in October, and 
Chrysler's K-car, scheduled to go 
into production on July 29. 


The K-cars, to be marketed as 
the Plymouth Reliant and Dodge 
Aries, will replace Chrysler's Vo- 
lare and Aspen models. S imilar in 
size and appearance to GM’s X- 
bodies. they have coefficient of 
drag figures ranging from .45 to 
.51, and the financially troubled 
company is pinning much of its 
hope on their success. 


Ford, the nation's No. 2 auto 
maker, calls its research program 
“Airflow Management." and Don- 
ald Kopka. executive director of 
Ford's advanced design studio, 
said the early tests helped develop 
the overall shape of the 
Escort/ Lynx, which has a coeffi- 
. of drag o 


cienti 


igof .40. 


“The most important effect,” he 
said, “was adoption of the bustle- 
back backlight and deck, instead 
of a more typical fastback or 
squareback.” The design of the 
Backlight, or rear window, lowered 
drag by about 3 percent, he said. 



Opel Is No Longer GM’s ‘ 
W. German Auto Maker in 
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Machine pn 
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W ASHINGTON (NYT) — 
The Chevrolet Chevette, 
Ford Escort and Lincoln Mercury 


Lynx haye become the first Amen- 
i-maoe 


can-made automobiles to record 
30 miles per gallon of gasoline 
since the U.S. government began 
testing cars for fuel economy. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency has announced that the 
overall leader in its annual ratings 
was once again the Volkswagen 
Rabbit diesel, at 42 miles to a gal- 
lon. The Rabbit is also made in the 


R USSELSHEIM, West Germa- 
ny (NYT) — To auto execu- 
tives in West Germany. Adam 
Opel A.G., the sturdy West Ger- 
man subsidiary of the General Mo- 
tors Corp„ is “the money ma- 
chine.” 

Headquartered here in the state 
of Hesse, Opel is the only overseas 
division that can start a new car on 
the drawing beard and take it all 
the way to the showroom, and of- 
ten has done so. In its best years, it 
has held 20 percent of the West 
German market and sold more 
than all of GM’s other overseas 
operations combined. Opel mod- 
els, such as the 1974 Rckord. later 
transformed into the best- 
Chevette, sold in the millions 
units around the world. 

But — shades of America — the 
bloom is off the rose. An all-ioo- 
famOiar scenario of a genera lly 
lagging market, a glut of &e larger 
cars that traditionally have bom 
GM’s mainstay, an inability to get 
a new generation of small cars to 
the market soon enough and in- 
creasing inroads by the Japanese is 
wearing away at Opel. 

Sales and market share have 
shrunk, layoffs have begun and in 
an election year, GM pobey is a 
subject of hot debate. 

But the problems here, of 
course, have their own special 
twists. 

Opel executives are casting a 
wary eye at CM'S system of inter- 
division competition, under which 
two new GM small cars will be 
sold in Europe in the next few 
years, in competition with Opel 
products. 

One is the “world car" that GM 
plans to start exporting soon, then 
start making in Germany. Mana- 
gers here don't think much of the 
product- 

“It’s a superior Ameri can car, 
with good noise and vibration 
characteristics,” said one Opel ex- 
ecutive. But its handling at high 
speeds and on tight curves is said 
to be below European standards. 
“It’s made for a different market,” 
said the Opel executive. 

Adding insult to injury, the 
other model — the “S-car," a low- 
end-of-the-line, fuel-efficient mod- 
el — was designed by Opel but will 
be made in plants' GM is now 
bnilding in Spain and Austria. 
That model is aimed largely at 
southern Europe but is said by 
Opel managers to have 1: 
tential for other markets, incl 
the United States. 


and by the rime Alfred Sloan Jr. 
engineered the purchase of Opd in 
1928 to broaden GM’s European 
base — it had bought Britain's 
Yanxhall in 1925 — cars were 
OpeTs major product. 

Opel expanded until World War 
T1, when American managem ent 
was driven out and plants were 
laid waste by Allied bombers. By 
1948. however. GM was back, ana 
West Germany’s postwar econom- 
ic miracle catapulted the auto 
maker to the forefront of the com- 
pany’s overseas operations. 

Industry observers give Opel, 
and GM, for that matter, good 
long-term chances in Europe, 
thanks to their strong sales net- 
works, assembly plants and huge 
investments to catch up in the 
small-car sector. But for Rus- 
sels heim. the mood is still grim. 

In 1977, Opel announced an in- 
vestment program erf 6 billion 
marks, or roughly $3.4 billion at 
present exchange rates, to expand 
and modernize plants at Rus- 
selsheim and nearby Kaiserslau- 
tern. That r emains the American 
company’s largest European in- 
vestment — but there was no men- 
tion of new hiring to gp along with 
the spending. 

Then, last year. GM announced 
it would spend $23 billion on the 
new plants in Spain and. Austria, 
due to start turning out small cars 
in the summer or fall of 1982. That 
closed out a hotly contested battle 
that resulted in generous financial 
inducements from the govern- 
ments of those two countries. 


took only 14 percent last year. Ac- 
cording to auto executives, cus- 
tomers who otherwise would con- 
template taking the step up to a 
bigger car are now frightened by 
soaring prices for gasoline, and are 
buying small, Or not at alL 
There has never been a shortage 
here, but when there were gas lines 
in America last summer., the Ger- 
man papers put it on page one.” 

FueLEffident Kadette '. 


While big-car sales sag, Opel 
cannot turnout enough of its new 
Kadette, a fuel-efficient front-' 
. wheel -drive model it makes in Bo- 
chum. in Germany’s industrial 
Ruhr area. The highly successful 
Kadette, running against Volks- 
wagen’s Gold (the. Rabbit in 
America) and Ford’s hew Escort, 
is in a segment of the auto market 
that has grown to 27 percent of the 


plan proved attractive n 
the 10,000 foreign worke 
Opel attempted to sc 
blow of large-car onpopu 
shifting production out o 
Senator, Monza and Cor. 
models and into the smal . 
□a here. But the Ascoua, j r 
enough, proved a lack 
seller in the still -depresse* 
Last autumn, Opel dead 
to cut production for the : 
since the oil crisis of 197J 
Opd also makes cm 
such as engines and tran 
at Russelsheim. But th 
plant is 20 years old, and 
■uct is approaching obs" 
Faced with a tumaromu 
two to three years, and ' 
turnaround space, Opd o' 


transfer engine prodnetio 
serslaute 


by Kaiserslautern, when 
tion is to start in 1981. 


Touch of doom 


Labor Worried 


law an import because less than 
percent of its parts and labor are 
domestic. 

The Chevette, Escort and Lynx 
all recorded 30 miles per gallon. 
Last year, the best any American 
car achieved was 26. The Dodge 
Omni and Plymouth Horizon were 
dose behind the three American 
leaders this year, at 28 miles to a 
gallon, and a Dodge 024 De Toma- 
so and a Plymouth TC-3 Tbrismo 
followed at 27. 

The Rabbit that topped the 
chart at 42 miles to a gallon, thq 
same figure as last year, had a 97- 
cu bio-inch engine with manual 
four-speed transmission. It was the 
fourth straight year it has been No. 
1 . 


Labor, meanwhile, is worried 
about recently negotiated reduc- 
tions in the work force — 5,300 of 
Opel’s 66,000 workers are to be cut 
from the payroll — and the possi- 
bility of more. Union leaders 
accuse GM of siphoning off profits 
that Opel should reinvest here. 
“After all, Russelsbeim has been 
one of the most profitable divi- 
sions," said Gunther Erb, a shop 
steward. 

The unions charge that GM is 
building a future base in low-wage 
southern European countries such 
as Spain, at the expense of more 
costly northern European opera- 
tions such as Opd. 

Adam Opel himself might have 
found some wry satisfaction in the 
situation. The son erf a fa rming 
family from then-tiny Rus- 
sdsheim, he began manufacturing 
sewing machines and bicycles in a 
bam in his home town in the 
1860’s. 

He bated automobiles, which be 
called “the stink boxes of the rich.” 

But Adam's five sons and his 
widow saw the potential in cars, 


As a final touch of gloom, Eu- 
rope’s auto market sagged in mid- 
1979, and GM operations with it. 
The Vauxhall subsidiary in Britain, 
for example, announced recently 
that h lost a record $73.5 milli nn 
in 1979, reflecting poor sales and 
severe labor disputes. 

Opd had taken in $6 billion on 
car and trade sales in 1978, the lat- 
est year for which it has reported, 
about 15 percent more than the 
previous year. After-tax earnings 
amounted to $280 million, tip 45 
percent. 

But all of that profit went to De- 
troit in the form of dividends. Last 
year, Opel executives say, sales 
rose slightly and the company re- 
mained profitable, but Opd won't 
publish results until September, 
pending a decision of whether 
earnings will stay in West Germa- 
ny or go to Detroit again. 

What is known is that Opd's 
share of its home German market 
dropped to 17.9 percent last year, 
from 193 percent a year earlier, 
while Volkswagen, with its strong 
line of fuel-efficient models, 
claimed 313 percent of the mar- 
ket, up from 303 percent 

In the first four months of this 
year, Opel executives say, their 
company has lost another point 
while VW has added a half-point. 


—New Director at Hell 


TN A NEW move .at 
J. Robert Stempef has 
over as managing director and 
chairman of the board. In an in- 
terview shortly after he took off- 
ice, Mr. Siempel gave his views 
on some of the company's goals. 

On the question of OpeTs fu- 
ture, he said:“Restramed opti- . 
mism seems to-be the most ap- 
propriate way to describe 
OpeTs future. While the auto- 
motive industry currently faces 
a decrease in demand there are 
some indications that business 
is improving. Opel offers an au- 
tomobile for every consumer. 
We will take advantage erf- all 


the opportunities in the market 
in order to ] 


• keep and even to ex- 
pand. our position." 

On Opd’s approach to fight- 
ing the energy crisis: “Our com- 
plete model range is recognized 
for being modern and economi- 
cal. In each car class, Opd mar- 
kets automobiles that are com- 
pact, efficient, functional and 
aerody namical ly well-shaped 
We plan further weight reduc- 
tion by use of lighter materials, 
continued improvement of the 
wind-drag coefficient, and in- 
troduction of engme modifica- 
tions and dectronic equipment 
for still better overall econo- 
my” 

And on his 'taking over the 
helm at Opd: “Ip addition to. 



r 
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Robert Stenqid 


examining the very specif - 
ropean market conahior- 
fim days in my new-i-. 
meat were spent acqus- 
myself with my new coQl, _ 
and Opd dealers. My fir * 
pressions are extremely p<~ ' 
and I am quite impress 
the high professional Stan - 
which I nave found' here . . 
proud to have joined Op:--, 
plan to work with the oi|- . 
tion to improve our share: ' . 
growing automotive mart __ 


Japanese Show Guns 


Meanwhile, the Japanese, while 
still a small factor in the overall 
West German market (2.6 registra- 
tions last year), are showing sharp 
sales gains. Registrations of Japa- 
nese cars soared almost 52 percent 
in 1979, to 147,868. 

The real problem child for Opel, 
it is felt, is me upper medium-sized 
group, in which the company pits 
models like the Rekord against 
such cars as the Audi 100 (the 
Audi 5000 in the United Stales) 
and the lower end of the line at 
Bayerische Motorenwerke (BMW). 

The upper-medium models, 
which had captured 17 percent of 
the West Gorman market in 1978, 


West German total from 23 per- 
cent in just one year. - 

Russclshrim. a classic one-com- 
pany. town of 63,000 that depends 
on Opd for almost two- thirds of 
its $91.1 million budget, is hurting, 
although criticism from the Opd- 
dependent government tends to be 
muted. 

“The question is whether we go 
on eating thick pock chops, or set- 
tle for soup from time to time,” 
said Dieter Rieke, spokesman for 
the Russelsbeim City Council. 

The auto maker’s current trou- 
bles have led to slashes in dty 
spending while increasing expenses 
for unemployment payments and 
low-rent housing for laid-off Opd 
employees. 


Eariy-Retfrement Phm 

While the company’s early-re- 
tiremenl plan affects three of 
Opd’s four West German plants, 
the layoffs of 2300 younger work- 
ers (bong offered financial induce- 
ments ran ging from $3,700 yo 
$7,000 to quit) are all to be at Rus- 
sdshdm. Union leaders said the 


An Opd task force is 
for other components ti 
in Russdshrim, but wo. 
more job losses. 1 

Union strength (man 
percent of Opd workers 
the powerful metalworke 
zation. 1G Metal!) is an 
West Germany’s codete 
law. Under it, workers gi 
seats in policy-setting si 
boards (less one neuira 
voteX which gives them 
nary leverage to affect < 
sions. 

But, of course, “We. 
have any influence on 
making m Detroit,” said 
tiie shop steward. 

Over all union lea 
auto industry, GM 
overinvesting in a s' 
pean market. 

“We say the Spanii 
absorb 600,000 cars 
hard Wink, the ebai 
shop stewards at 
“but the auto makers 
capacity in Spain for 
bon units.” 







Detroit Is Hoping to Attract Buyers Ag 


The Escort and Lynx models 
tested were four-cylinder cars with 
98-cubic-inch engines and manual 
four-speed transmissions. 

“The American auto industry in, 
1981 is offering a wide range of 
small fuel-efficient cars that 
should help their competitive posi- 
tion, as well as national fuel con- 
servation goals." the environmen- 
tal agency’s administrator, Doug- 
las Costie, said. 

The EPA ratings cover slightly 
more than 80 percent of the 1981 1 
model cars that w31 be sold. Those 
not yet tested will be added to the 
list later. 


(Continued from Page7S) 
the model year also, in keeping with another 
recent industry trend. The idea is to take some 
of the bite out of the lump-sum increases tradi- 
tionally taken at the start of the model year, 
now that inflation-consciousness is a national 
obsession. With the 1981 model year, the aver- 
age expenditure per car is expected by industry 
analysts to be $8,400 for American models, 
versus $ 8,000 for imports. 

StiiL this time around, Detroit wiQ not be 
offering the sort of warmed-over array of 
slightly revised goods that have characterized 
recent model years. 

Long before the current mass of troubles 
was ever contemplated, the 1981 model year 
had been pegged by the industry as the one in 
which it would start the second round of so- 
called downsizing of its cars to achieve better 
fuel economy. That round, auto makers say, 
will be completed in the 1982 or 1983 model 
year, Mien larger models — intermediate and 
rail-size cars with high fuel efficiency — round 
out the current lines. 


it brought out its subcompact front-wheel- 
drive Onmis and Horizons. 

The K-cars, averaging 25 miles per gallon in 
the dty and 41 miles per gallon on tne high- 
way, will have a fuel economy rating about 
two miles better than GM’s popular compact 
X-cars, but will be priced slightly above the 
GM models. The lowest priced K-car is tenta- 
tively set to sell at $6,192, while the lowest 
priced X-car, the Chevrolet Citation, is tenta- 
tively set to sell at $6, 148. 

How that will stack up against prices of im- 
ports, which last month claimed 28.8 percent 
of the market, is unknown, as the Japanese 


companies have not yet announced pricing 
lodels. 


schedules for 1981 me 


the 


Chrysler’s other new enir^ will be the Impe- 


rial, representing a return of the automaker to 
us l 


luxury car model. A limited 
number, estimated at about 25,000 units, will 
be made, and the car will sell in the $ 20,000 
price range. 


With only one exception — the new 
Chrysler Imperial — all erf the new cars are 
suboompacts, or slightly larger compacts, or a 
little of both. 

To trumpet the changes, the auto makers 
have appropriated millions of dollars for radio, 
newspaper, television and magazine advertis- 
ing. And they will be suggesting that Ameri- 
cans give America another try. 

On m i leage , Chrysler’s figures put it in the 
lead for American cars with an overall fuel- 
economy rating of about 253 miles per gallon. 
3.5 miles per gallon better than the minimum 

22 miles per gallon required by the govern- 
ment under its mandatory fuel economy pro- 
gram. 


Emphasis on Quality 

. Placing a heavy emphasis on quality, 
Chrysler is alone in selling its 1981 model-year 


cars with a mon cy- back- if-no t- sa usfied guar- 
antee. 

At Ford, fleet mileage has not yet been 
determined, but In the Ford Escort and Mer- 


cury Lynx, twin subcompacts as well, the com- 
ely 1 


The product that wiB account for nearly half 
of Chrysler’s 19S1 model-year production and 
that will make or break the company is its 
front-whed-drive, compact K-cars — the 
Dodge Aries and Plymouth Reliant. Replacing 
the Aspen and Volare, which became the most 
recalled line in industry history, the new K- 
cars are the first totally new cars that Chrysler 
has introduced since the winter erf 1978 when 


pany has two completely new models for the 
first lime since the introduction of the Ford 
Fairmont and Mercury Zephyr in the fall of 
1977. (By industry standards, set on wheelbase 
size, the two are subcompacts, but by Environ- 
mental Protection Agency standards, reflecting 
interior space, they become compacts.) 
Equipped with i . 6 -liter engines, the cars are 
expected to average 30 miles per gallon in the 
dty and 45 on the highway. 

“They will be the most economical of the 


compacts and priced hundreds of dollars less 


than the K- or X-cars,” said Mr. CaldwelL 
The Escort/Lynx series replaces the Unto 
and Bobcat subcompacts, one of Ford’s best- 
sefling lines but one that tarnished the compa- 
ny’s reputation as it became entangled in bitter 
legal disputes and a safety recallover Pinto gas 
lanlc fires. 


At GM, the fleet is e?. 
about 23 miles per gallon, with c 
over 1980 models to offer this fa 1 
1979 X-car was the company’s lr 
model), GM will introduce a new 
car next spring. Currently called tl 
another small-car era automobile.. 

But many shoppers who drive ir 
are waiting another year to see wt 
bring out this time next year in its 
era tion of downsized passenger « _ 
market segment 

The offerings of the Big Three 
piemen ted by improved products! ; 
including a new subcompact car fit 
its French partner, and offerings » , 
wagen of America. 

Having finally responded to tl 
ciency demands of the market, how 
try leaders continue to worry about 
yond their control. For Mr. CaW* 
jor concern is the direction of Fen 
taiy policy, which could put anqu 
crimp in credit. Mr. Murphy worne 
other -tranTI car stampede triggered 
at the gas pump. 

On Wall Street’s list of concerns 
come later this year of deliberauv 
government’s International Trade 
sion, which has been asked by L 
to mobile Workers and Ford to nnu 
nese imports are hurting the Am®* 
try and thus should have restricts 
upon their sale in the United states 
are not restrained at upwards 01 tu P 

Gun-shy dealers, meanwbne, are 
loading themselves up with invent 
simple hope that the recession wtu 
are ordering conservatively, they say- 
wonder whether their customers ^ 
swallow phase two of the fud-“ 
once they see the price. . 

“I don’t think the increase iS (> a d 
light of present-day *^ati°^ .. 
Pohanka, owner of an Oldsmobiie 
be aring his n Hrne in- suburban w 
D.C. But Michael Grossman, owner* 

man Chevrolet in the Minneanou* 
area, said: “I think they ve pushed 1 
higher than the market can stand- 
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S ale s fault Outmatches Major Auto Companies 
: ; 7 til High Production and Record Profits 
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By Alan Tillier 

' ■ - ■ ■ No one could blame the French 
. Jtomobile company Renault for a 
. Jte in its communiques as the Paris 
..approached. Renault has out- 
• “■ ' • other auto companies in the world 
i :'rf has moved into, a high profit po- 

"" /ears of hesitation between mono- 
id social responsibly as France’s 
: T oyer. 

' president Bernard Vemier-Pallkz 
'he calls a “triomphaliste” attitude, 
‘s record production and profits to 
nge at the right time.” 

- •- s no denying the self satisfaction 
The key figures: a jump in the 
French market over eight months 
' cent to 40.8 percent, a 15 -percent 
_ verall production likely to mean a 

-a-year performance bv the end of 
at of 1979 group profits of 1 bil- 
. (roughly S240 million), half of 

i-J 1 i n au,omo ^ , * es - 

V C((i[««narltaMe Performance 

writable performance by any stan- 
'.m be contrasted with the sharp 
* the sales fibres of Peugot-Ci- 
' •*. Obviously, the French govern- 

iind Renault and would probably 
ii the long ran to aid it than 
si nmem with British Leyland. The 
S e is very much there, but the em- 
" > nault these days is on good man- 

.^good models. 

■■“'at is aided by the fact that by 
- 1 aolt structure is more streamlined 
... ;• dra-headed Peugeot setup. The 
>y. however, is what is essential, 
jjop Renault managers said: “Suc- 
'i ‘success. If people see more and 
" Its on the streets, then they are 
• .-1 m confidence and buy in their 

lenault’s car business is outside 
the still-large internal market is 
ird for foreign sales — and for the 
vault’s medium and large models 

.. .. y official admitted that at the be- 
his year, Renault was still being 
. .some quarters as the company de- 
*■ the R5, Europe’s best-selling 
. imed that as 1980 came to an end. 
^ ’s profit basis had extended to the 
} higher range R20 and R3Q. 

. Worldwide Production 

. “enault worldwide production fig- 
- ttput of 9,000 automobiles a day, 

; he 7,500 are in France. A further 
-shows that the R5 in its various 
"-ring produced at the rate of 3,000 
8 at 1.400 a day, the R4 at 1.400 a 
■ - : medium RI4 at 1,000 a day. The 
■' vs that sales of the R20 and R30 
-fa t» be ginning of the year (these are 


‘Success breeds 
success. If people see 
more and more 
Renaults on the 
streets, then they are 
going to gain 
confidence and buy in 
their turn. ’ 


cars which perform economically on the open 
road and much less so in the city). 

Renault has successfully played the double 
cards of economy and range of models. 

On the fuel-economy front. Renault claims a 
world record with the 4.9 liters per 100 kilome- 
ters obtained by one version of the R5 at 90 
kph. It admits that a particular version of the 
new British Leyland Metro might ou [score the 
R5 on the open road, but not in the dty, which 
is the terrain of the small car. British figures 
published a couple of weeks before the Paris 
show gave the Metro a clear edge over its 
French and Italian rivals in the small-car field. 

Gas Consumption 

Renault stated that it will bring its overall 
average of 8 liters per 100 kilometers to under 
that figure during 1981 and that its aim was 
7_5 or 7.6 liters per 100 kilometers by 1985. the 
year the United States is shooting for 8.5 liters 
per 100 kilometers. 

“Economy is the paying policy,” said a Re- 
nault director. 

•Last year at this time Bernard Hanon, head 
of Renault’s car division, said: “Our answer to 
the crisis is the fight against consumption. We 
have been engaged in this for years. Experi- 
ence has shown that as the general situation 
becomes lighter our relative position im- 
proves." 

The fight against fuel costs have been im- 
perative m France with its traditionally high 
prices at the pump. Renault, it is admitted 
within the industry, now has an image of low 
g4s costs. 

Looking to Future 

The company is looking to the future, par- 
ticularly as France is completely dependent on 
Imported energy. Working with the appropri- 
ate government departments and labs, both 
.Renault and Peugeot are aiming for an auto- 


mobile that will consume just 3 liters of gaso- 
line per 100 kilometers by the year 1990, con- 
sidered a sensible precaution! The Renault 
mini is cal lied EVE (Element Voirure Econoro- 
ique) and is well under way. 

Consumption is just one of the three Re- 
nault selling points. Another is the range. 
Since (he ]Sr78 Paris auto show, the state com- 
pany has introduced 20 new models or varia- 
tions upon models. “We have something for 
every $500 of the market,” said a Renault 
salesman, one of the many at the company's 
14,000 sales points in Europe (the latest figures 
show Renault occupying 14.3 percent of the 
market wi thin the nine-nation European Eco- 
nomic Community against Fiat’s 11.7 percent). 

The R5 comes in a bewildering range ol 
models. The R18 has taken over from the old 
RI2 and R16 and has been sold successful! yas 
a smart, middle- class, yet economical car. The 
R18 has profited from a strong French home 
market whereas the Fiat equivalent, just as 
good an aulombile, has not had the same base 
in a country devoted to small vehicles. 

By and large, Renault feds that Peugeot -Ci- 
troen has lost at the top and bottom range. 

Bigger Peugeot 

The bigger Peugeot and Citroen models 
have taken a dive, while the smaller models 
have not yet matched the challenge of the R5. 

High cash flows and profits are enabling Re- 
nault to invesL up to 3 billion francs (about 
$750 million) in car production this year. It is 
a rate of investment matching that of Volks- 
wagen, a competitor in the United States 
where the Renault- American Motors deal calls 
for a new Renault-inspired automobile in 
1982 

Details are secret except that the body-work 
will be American and the engines French. (Re- 
nault sales of their own cars in the United 
States have risen from a lowly 15,000 in 1978 
to perhaps 30,000 in 1980. A U.S.-made car 
wiU provide greater profits given the present 
franc-doDar exchange rate). 

Prior to the new car. the United States has 
been invaded anew with “Le Car" (the up-mar- 
ket R5) and a new R18 Injection. 

The foothold in Britain and West Germany 
is firm. The spectacular breakthrough in a for- 
eign market has come in Spain because of the 
problems of SEAT-FIAT. Spain this year will 
represent 300,000 sales for Renault, with the 
French company taking 40 percent of the mar- 
ket with its R5. R18 and R14 against SEATs . 
30 percent, a dramatic reversal of the situation 
last year. 

'Alio therefore can criticize Renault as they 
present their expensive R5 and RI8 turbo 
models at the Pans auto show for being confi- 
dent about the future? 

For the moment, the company has found the 
right mix of range, production stability and 
sales effort. It could change, but these coming 
months are normally Renault's strongest Lf 
Renault turns down, then the boom in the 
French auto industry is over. 



RENAULT VAN — Renault is introducing two new series of 
vans Intended to fill a wide range of needs in die small- 
transport field. More than 70 basic versions of the Trafic 
(above) and the Master are in the works. The model shown 


carries a payload of 800 kilograms, is equipped with a 1.4-Gter 
engine that uses gasoline, and has front-wheel drive. Renault 
says it intends to establish the Trafic and Master lines as top 
contenders in the European utititarian-vehicle market 


Research a Heavy Load — Even for the Giants 


N EW YORK (NYT) — The research costs 
behind automobile advances are large 
even for the corporate giants. General Motors 
is spending $600 million a year on emissions- 
coutrol work alone. At Chrysler, pollution de- 
vices account for 40 percent of the research 
budget, amounting to as much as $120 million 
annually, according to company spokesmen. 
Chrysler, which lost SI billion last year, says it 
spends twice that much annuall y in meeting 
federal fuel economy and emissions standards. 

The first application of solid-state electron- 
ics to huge numbers of can was an ignition 
system part, the alternator rectifier, pioneered 
in the United States by Chrysler and Motorola 
in the 1960s. Late in that same decade, the 
automakers applied electronics to breakeriess 
ignition, which eliminated distributor points, 
as well as to voltage regulators, cruise control, 
automatic temperature control, tachometers 
and antiskid braking systems. 

“During the 70s, automotive applications re- 
ally began to pick up speed. All the manufac- 
turers nave had a hill head of steam during the 
past two years,” Eugene Karrer, gemeral man- 
ager of Ford's electrical and electronics divi- 
sion, said. 

Chrysler again was first in 1976, when it in- 
troduced its “lean-burn" unit to cut fuel con- 
sumption. Ford, which began its concentrated 
research in 1970, put its first computerized en- 


Major advances in 
electrical and electronic 
systems in recent years have 
accounted for tea vy outlays 
by US. companies . But the 
new technology is providing 
more efficiency for todays 
cars. 


gine controls on some of its *78 models, as did 
Genera] Motors. GM also introduced its “Trip 
Computer.” which tells a driver current fuel 
mileage and even estimated time of arrival 
“All electronics work on signals," said Bill 
Sperber. a senior project engineer at GM “For 
example, a certain voltage tells a switch to 
open or dose. Say it’s a half volt. The control 
doesn’t care where the voltage comes from. It 
can translate electromagnetic waves in the 
Odd into a hall-volt signal So the switch 
opens or doses," 


One way to protect the electronics is to in- 
stall filters that block the relevant frequencies, 
but cost eventually mounts. “While we would 
never compromise safety," Mr. Sperber said, 
“the consumer may tolerate the possibility of a 
bit of inconvenience to keep the cost down. 
Most interference is only momentary. So if the 
air-conditioner missed a beat, it wouldn’t 
make any difference. But we don’t want any 
accidents to happen." 

Another difficulty is service. As systems be- 
come more sophisticated, they are beyond the 
average repairman, who can only pull out the 
old black box and substitute a new one. Tins is 
expensive for the car companies, who say that 
as many as 60 percent of the returned parts are 
found to be in perfect working order. There- 
fore. more and more diagnostic machines are 
being moved into dealerships. 

In addition, the on-board computers are in- 
creasingly bong programmed so that cars can 
diagnose themselves. But that “thinking ro- 
bot” quality does not necessarily make the ma- 
chinery more lovable. 

“We bufll one car with a computer that syn- 
thesizes sound, so that it actually talks to the 
driver,” Mr. Karrer said. ‘T look it home one 
night and asked my wife to look it over. When 
she came in from the garage, she said T will 
never, never drive a car that tells me to buckle 
my seat belt.’ ” 
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. When braes yet tougher, people get more and 
more cost-conscious. They become more aware o 4 
what they're buying and what they re investing in As 
a result some peopk?try to spend as little as possible, 
and always go lot the cheaper option. On the other 
hand, some people will always search cut value for 
money, because they sec quality as the only rea; long- 
term investment. The latter are the people who spend 
their money with the same care with which they cam it. 

When, times 3re bad for the mediocre, they get 
better fpr the sup erlative.Thc BM W 520 is a sign pi our 
times, which you should t ake full adya ntage_of; 

‘ in a modest 2* litre car, the BMW 520 offers you 
aft the motoring refinement and stress-free driving of 
a BMW 6-cyfinderengine. If you compare the fuel con- 
sumption of the BMW 520 with other 2-litre quality 


saloons (with their inevitable 4-cylinder engines), 
you'll immediately realise that there really is no good 
reason for putting up with anything less than the out- 
standing drivingquaitties of a BMW 6-cylinder engine. 

A recent test drive, carried out by a major 
German motoring magazine, proves the point for eco- 
nomical 6-cylinder motoring; 

BMW 520 Model A Model B Model C 

Capacity cm 3 ” 1990 2592 2525 2490 

DIN hp/kW 90 (120) 99(135) 95 (129) 85 (115) 
Consumption on 

test (I. /100 km) 13.6 15.7 15.8 14.2 

Acceleration 

0-100 km/h in s. 11.4 12.1 10.5 11.7 


It illustrates bow BMW. through sophisticated 
technology and demanding performance criteria, has 
the aoility to get more out of less, even m an economic, 
smaller-capacity car 

And the case for the BMW o20 applies m prin- 
ciple to every 3 MV.' 6-cylindcr cor. To achieve the same 
performance, mobility, manoeuvrability and handling, 
most other c3rs require significantly larger capacity 
engines. 

Thee-cylinderBMVV 520: the right car at the right 

time. 

Today, more than ever, it’s the price of the low 
quality product that’s called in question, better pro* 
ducts always pay for themselves. And the BMW 520 
demonstrates how the application of intelligent tech- 
nology can meet the challenges of our age, without in 


any way compromising performance and safety. « 

From this point of view you could say. that the 
BMW 520 »s a car designed by engineers strictly for 
businessmen So why not be as demanding as a 
businessman? in today 's economic climate and traffic 
conditions, it makes more sense than ever to make 
that decisive move to BMW. 

BMW cars 

The BMW range: the ultimate in performance, comfort 
and safety. 



BMW AG, Munich 
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etrospective of French Elegance 


Hcbc Dorsey . 

Hereto Tribttae 

For period dothes id 
, die exhibition at 
Camondo Museum 
or of 56 costumes, 
tury gowns to a ta- 
bleau of Worth dress- 


the first step toward 
' -needed museum 
P^ris. 

~cctive is a walk . 
ties of .French e le- 
idea was' to plant 
in their original con- 
museum’s curator, 

is enchanting. The 
one of the finest col- 
f8th-century furniture 
art in Paris. And 
also head of the fab- 
sou at the Musee des 
atifs, has taken great 
make the exhibition 
attractive despite a 
The exhibition is a 
ivement on most fash- 
tives shown so far. 

XV Gowns 

*hd salon, where all the 
signed by top 18-cenui- 
iakers. Gasc put three 
owns. One has a back 
aneau- Another has a 
draped across the 
third’s skirt is 
in the so-called Pol- 

room, lined with 
boi series, “we’ve 
in the same tones.” 
the porcelain room, 
t remarkable Buff on 
plate is decorated 
bird whose name 
the back). Gasc put 
and a dress that 
made for her 
of which are of 
fabrics. In the room 
s son, Nissim, after 


whom the museum is named, there 
is an A m^one (riding habit) to tie 
ut with the horsey- decor. 

The exhibition is a fust ip many 
respects. It is the first lime that the 
Camondo Museum, which has al- 
ways kept a very low, almost confi- 
dential profile, has opened its 
doors to such a retrospective. It is 
also the first time that two of the 
major sources of antique costumes 
in Paris — - the Union Cemrale des 
Arts Dccoratifs and the Union 
Francaise des Am du Costume — 
have combined their extraordinary 
collections. The latter alone has 
6,500 complete costumes plus 
32,000 accessories, most of which 
are always locked away in tightly 
dosed drawers. 

Sad Lack 

According to Francois Mathey. 
curator of the Musee des Arts De- 
coratifs, it is hoped that the 
Camondo exhibition will lead to 
the creation of a museum of cos- 
tume. to fill a sad lack in Paris. 

“If we can get the French public 
interested.” be said Tuesday at the 
opening of the retrospective, “well 
be able to launch a costume muse- 
um. The top of the Pavilion de 
Marsan would be ideal.*' 

The organizers had hoped to in- 
terest French Minister of Culture 
Jean -Philippe Leeat in the exhibi- 
tion and its potential future, but he 
did not attend the opening. 

Both the Camondo and the 
French costume collections are 
better known and appreciated by 
foreigners than by the French, ac- 
cording to Gasc. “When I did my 
exhibition or antique French lace 
two years ago, both the Cooper- 
Hewiti Museum in New York and 
a Houston museum asked for it.” 
she said. "Americans are far more 
interested in antique costumes 
than the French." Again, it is 
mostly foreigners who take advan- 
tage of the Arts Decoratifs textile 


library, which is open to profes- 
sionals by appointment. 

The Camondo at tracts only 
40,000 visitors a year— another 
sign of the French indifference to 
their own riches. Yet, according to 
Gasc. it is one of the best small 
museums in Paris for the' coher- 
ence and quality of its collections. 
Thu house at 63 Rue de Monceau 
was left by banker Moise de 
Camondo at his death in 1935 and 
named for his son. who died in 
World War I. The museum was 
created with the stipulation that 
noth) ng be changed. 

Hence the lived-in feeling of the 
house. Camondo was such a fin- 
icky collector that he bought the 
IKih-ccntuiy bo is erics first, then 
asked bis architect, Sergenu to 
build the house around them. As 
for the furniture — Oeben, Carlin. 
Riesener, Thomire — Camondo 
collected nothing but the best. 
Meanwhile, across the courtyard, 
his cousin Abraham de Camondo 
had a bouse, built by Gamier to 
frame his collection of Impression- 
ists. 

The exhibition is open daily ex- 
cept Tuesdays through Dec. 30. 
The 10-franc entrance fee includes 
small catalogue. 
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Status In, Fun Out in Furs 

By Jennifer Seder 

Lm .Injfln rimi* SertKt 

L OS ANGELES — The old status furs are back — as symbols of 
today’s new conservatism. Mink, sable — all the furs that dreams 
are made of — are edging out those nonestablishment pelts of the 1970s 
— the decade when fun furs such as mauve-dved mink or fuchsia-dyed 
fox were the last word in fashion. 

Once again, furs are serious business. And. for the first time in nearly 
six years, women are buying them as investments as well as glamorous 
indulgences. 

As I. Magnin fur buyer Joe Barlow secs it, “The fur market has gone 
through so many crazy fads in the past few years, we all nearly lost our 
minds. But things are settling down. Most designers took a classic ap- 
proach to their fur collections this season, perhaps in anticipation of the 
lighter economy. The result has been that quality furs in understated 
styles are doing better than anything else.” 

Adds Neiman-Morcus fur buyer Kamran Bchbehani, “Customers are 
buying the expensive, dressy furs rather than the sporty ones. Believe it 
or not, it’s the lower end of the market (furs priced from about S995 to 
$2,000) that is doing poorly. Mink paws, fox pieces and multicolored fur 
jackets are all falling off, basically because a woman on a moderate 
income wants her fur to be an investment. That means going for the 
costlier pelt.'* 

When furriers talk about investment furs, they usually mean mink. 
Even though mink prices are about 10 percent higher than last year, this 
fur is still the No. 1 seller, accounting for about 65 percent of current fur 
sales. 

Other so-called investment furs that are now doing well include sable; 
red, Norwegian and glacial fox; American spotted lynx; and lamb, in- 
cluding Russian broadtail, Swakara and Bukhara. 

While the old investment furs are back, they have a totally new look. 
The main reason: design. In the 1950s and 1960s, most furriers selected 
the. skins and designed the coats themselves. Thor main concern was 
showing (he pelts. Asa resuli^lhp coats and jackets often looked matron- 
ly. Today, many furs are designed by ready-to-wear designers, and the 
difference shows. 

This season there are more designers than ever getting in on the ac- 
tion. New- to- fur names include Gianni Versace, Krizia, Claude Montana 
and menswear designer Alexander Julian, who is translating those sleeve- 
less ski parkas into fur. 


INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


•in Huffco in Our Search 
or Tomorrow’s Energy. 

. _ , vr , M. Hufflngton, Inc. (Huffco) is synonymous with 
V."-^ Hence in the petroleum industry. Our achieve- 
.. : v ts in exploration, production and establishing 
ileum and natural gas facilities reflect the personal 
professional opportunities available to Huffco 
... toyees. Here are some of the outstanding 
'•-ions: 

PRODUCTIONS OPERATIONS MANAGER 
degree in Petroleum Engineering and 10-plus years 
.irience with supervisory background necessary. 

- ‘ Jonsibilities include gas production, dehydration, 
.. Bring, metering, and transmissions 

DRILLING saPERVISORS-SmOAPORE 
\ - in Singapore and rotate 7/7 work schedule in East 
---r'nantan on land-based operations 10-plus years 
^ -,-rience In all phases of drilling, completions and 
- overs necessary. 

' SENIOR PRODUCTION SUPERVISORS 
- ‘ • v imum of 1 0 years experience in operation of 
ucing oil wells and high pressure gas condensate 
. a ;i necessary, as well as prior supervisory 
>• 'tie nee. Collection, dehydration and metering of 
and condensate, well testing and workovers 
ground a plus. 

;o offers excellent salaries and an exceptional 
if Its package that includes life/medical/dental and 
D insurance, retirement and thrift plans. 

*; *ffco’s expatriate program is among the best in the 
-3try. You'll enjoy a 40% tax protected premium. 
. jrous housing arrangements, 37 daysannuat home 
'■*, 7 days annual local leave on certain assign- 
ts, cost of living allowance, and more. 

urther Information about Huffco and your future 
us, send a copy of your resume in confidence to 
Hurst at: 

Roy M. Huffington, Inc. 

1100 Milam Building, 36th Floor 
. 3 u st on, Texas USA 77002 or call 713-651-1600 
or Telex 762-810 

„ ■ ’ views can be scheduled for Aberdeen or Athens- 
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HUFFCO 

ROY M. HUFFINGTON, INC. 

An Eaual Opportunity Employer M/F 
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Bona sammas nos da soeiftfis ha plus iapatuta dp&s k famahm fa 
l’isstnnuotatieB fa lafeantftins d’uulyM aftfeDa. 

Nous recherchons des collaborateurs capables d'assurer des 
contacts a haut niveau, depuis les utiiisateurs jusqu'aux organis- 
mes de decision. 

Sur les territotres dont ils auront la responsabilitd. ils auront en 
charge la prospection. la ndgociation des ventes, le suivi de 
I'exdcution des contra ts. 

Pour reussir, les candidate doivent posseder une formation 
superieure. type IUT chimie, biologie, ou mddicale 
La malhise de ('anglais est indispensable. 

Merci d'adresser C.V, photo r6cente et remuneration actuelle 
sous la reference 001003 HT (a mentionner sur I'enveloppe). 

Le secret afasolu des candidatures est garanti par : 

BERNARD KRIEF CONSULTANTS 
1, rue Oanton 75263 Paris Cedex 06 
- - MEMBREDESYNVEC'' — 


INTERNATIONAL 

SENIOR HOUSING POLICY ADVISOR 

U.S. government agency seeks U.S. citizen to undertake two-year 
assignment as senior resident policy advisor to Morocco’s Ministry 
of Housing and Regional Development. Successful candidate will 
assist in'developing national housing policy with emphasis on low- 
income shelter and will advise on implementation of pilot projects. 
Must have fluent French and a broad background in housing devel- 
opment, finance, and economics. Prior foreign work experience is 
important. Salary commensurate with prior compensation. 
Generous fringe benefits and allowances. 

Send resume to Box D 1652, International Herald Tribune, 
92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. 


ecutives available 


someone to calibrate your Cummins injectors & 

ijfjraw* need a Cummins man with 15 years experience? 
mages English, Dutch, Indonesian. 

Further details write to; Herman Bbradtt, 

rijmweg ISA, 3193 JP HOOGVLST, The Nethertretfa."’""""' 


"INTERNATIONAL 

RECRUITMENT” 

Special Supplement 
in the 

International Herald Tribune 

Friday , October 24 

To place your advertisement contact your nearest 
International Herald Tribune repres e ntative 
(listed in Classified) or Max Fer rero, 

181 Ave. Chcries-de-Gaulle, 

92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. . 
Telephone: 747-1 2-65. Telex: 61 2-832. 


'Ain’t Misbehavin’ ’ Repeats Its Broadway Success 


By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

Iruemattoruti H(rM Tribune 

F JUS — The big Broadway 
smash hit of two seasons ago. 
“Ain’t Misbehavin',” has come for 
the judgment of Paris. Thai judg- 
ment, voiced emphatically at its 
prCTniere in the Theatre de'la Pone 
Saint-Martin, is a unanimous “bra- 
vo!” Here is exhilarating entertain- 
ment to set the town swaying lo 
irresistible rhythm and to liberate 
spirits with its contagious sense of 
fun. We are in luck. 

Tin's happy venture — playing 
here as “Harlem Swing — Ain't 
Misbehavin' " — is dedicated to 
the late Fats Waller, whose tunes 
serve in major measure for the 
score. Numbers by others that his 
renditions aided in popularizing 
have been added. Among the jazz 
classics of the anthology are “Hon- 
eysuckle Rose.” “Black and Blue," 
“Squeeze Me,” “The Jitterbug 
Waltz.” “Tain’ i Nobody's Biz-ness 
If I Do,” “I Can’t Give You Any- 
thing But Love” and the title song, 
the centerpiece of “Hot Choco- 
lates,” a revue in which Waller 
appeared in 1931. 

The presentation is ingenious, 
pleasing in ils utter lack of pre- 
tense. The accent is on the singing, 
dancing and clowning abilities of 
the company and not on spectacu- 
lar display. There are no gaudy ta- 
bleaus, no Rockette chorus line, no 
costume parades, none of the usual 
trappings of the grandiose extra- 
vnnganza. The simple nightclub 
setting suggests a Harlem cabaret 
after hours, where the artists, 
charged with irrepressible energy, 
perform for their own pleasure. 
The note of intimacy captivates, 
banishing the fooriight barrier so 
that the audience has the illusion 
of participating in the proceedings. 

A quintet of exceptionally gifted 
players — Andre de Shields, Ar- 
cadia McQueen. Ken Page, Gail 
Boggs and Yvette Freeman — 
form the entire cast, with Luther 
Henderson at the piano and with a 
six-piece orchestra as occasional 
accompaniment. 

The versatility of this ensemble 
amazes. There is a wonderful spon- 
taneity to all they do. For the 
course of an evening they kept the 
house electric with excitement, the 
huge house where Rostand's 
“Cyrano” was first see n Variety is 
tbe spice of entertainment — the 
traditional Reefer Song, “Tbe 
Viper’s Drag,” Ken Page’s lament 
about big feel, the jitterbug ses- 
sion. “Cash for Your Trash.” the 
sassy advice on holding a man con- 
fided with graphic illustrating 
comportment by McQueen and 
Freeman, tbe blues, swing — Lbe 
range is vast, the pace of abiding 
high speed. Another American mu- 
sical has arrived in triumph. 

* a---"' 


Jacqueline 
French 


Maill an is to tbe 
stage what Beatrice Lillie 
in her prime was to the Anglo- 
American boards: a complete 
show in herself. Like the beloved 
■Lillie, Mail Ian received her train- 
ing in the music halls and is a past 
mistress of perfect timing, match- 
ing gesture to word to evoke gales 
of laughter. Her precision is a mar- 
vd and as with all great comic art- 
ists she personifies hilarity on her 
mere appearance. This may be wit- 
nessed at the Theatre Antoine, 
where she is introducing a new 
play, “Potiche.” The curtain goes 
up to find her jogging in a jump- 
suit about her residence. At once 
the audience breaks into howls of 
joy. 

Pierre Bardlet and Jean -Fiore 
Gredy, who have fashioned her lat- 
est vehicle, are the boulevard's 
most reliable writing team. Their 
comedies “Cactus Flower" and 
“40 Carats” have enjoyed success 
on Broadway and as Hollywood 
films, and these and many other of 
their plays have been produced the 
world over. 

The new one flashes with their 
customary flair. They have, as 
Noel Coward had, a talent to 
amuse. They are experts at work- 
ing the topical and tbe mundane 
into their compositions, and as this 
is an election year they have incor- 
porated politics in their fresh 
farce, calling on their star to im- 
personate an industrialist’s wife 
who has a Communist mayor as 
her lover. Her husband’s factory 
goes on strike and he, a rugged in- 
dividualist, is reluctant to yield to 
labor’s demands. Needless to say. 
his wife is quickly to the fore and. 
though splattered by tomatoes 
when she addresses the workers, 
irons out the problems that stagger 
mere men. 

Maill an rollicks merrily through 
a collection of ridiculous situa- 
tions, demonstrating her flawless 
cartooning proclivities, making tbe 
most of every line. She has on this 
occasion a text quick with bright 
humor. Its authors have a sharp 
eye for observing human frailities 
and an unco mm on gift for shrewd 
drawing of character. More than 
one truth is told in jest and the dia- 
logue throughout has delightful 
sparkle, witty exchanges alternat- 
ing with farcical happenings. 

As the grumpy ..husband, 
Jacques Jouanneau proves an ex- 
cellent foil Tor the star and Pierre 
Maguelon as the leftist beau con- 
tributes a deft characterization 
that avoids burlesque. ' Andre 
Levasseur’s decor for the drawing 
room and the necessary balcony 
for public addresses is appropriate 
and tasteful and Pierre Mondy’s 
direction provides the needed 
quick tempo. 

* * * 

Cafe theaters continue to multi- 
ply and the new season dawns on 
50 various turns and skits listed at 
some 20 of these tiny playhouses. 
Each session lasts about three- 
quarters of an hour and each pro- 
gram includes four different 
shows. 

The Gown Troupe (at the Cafe 
d’Edgar, 58 Boulevard Edgar- 
QuineL nightly at 8, except Sun- 



A scene from tbe Paris production of “Ain’t Misbehavin’.” 


days) offers a diverting hour of 
British humor — in En glish This 
trio of drolls has mastered the 
technique of grotesque comedy 
and sport the red ' noses of their 
circus ring colleagues in a comic 
strip version of a seaside holiday, a 
slapstick creation in which panto- 
mime. nonsense chatter and wild 
gestures are combined. A bashful, 
bespectacled lady enters into coy 
flirtation with »wo admirers as 
beach chairs collapse, rain 
threatens and strange, surrealistic 
happenings transpire in the chang- 
ing lent. 

At the British bathing resorts a 
form of theatrical entertainment 
Sprung up in the 1890s and many 
comedians, afterward world-fa- 


mous. began their careers in these 
lent shows on the sands. W.H. Ber- 
ry. the funnyman of countless 
London musicals, was discovered 
by producer George Edwards play- 
ing for vacation crowds. Arthur 
Roberts, the Piccadilly dandy who 
had the air of London belonging to 
him. started out by doing imita- 
tions on a Blackpool pier. And so 
with the pop-eyed Leslie Henson 
and Stanley Holloway of “My Fair 
Lady” fame. A score of popular 
melodies — “By the Beautiful 
Sea,” “Brighton's Nice Enough for 
Me,” “Down by the Sad Sea 
Waves” — glorified the beach holi- 
days, and there are echoes of those 
old favorites in the Clown 
Troupe’s lively sketch. 


The French, after some resist- 
ance. have taken an interest in the 
great American pastime of psy- 
choanalysis. and with the interest 
have come jokes about psychoana- 
lysts and their patients. At the 400 
Coups (74 Rue de Cardin al- 
Lemoine at 10:30 pm. except 
Sundays) Claude Brosset. a noted 
stage and screen actor, spoofs the 
probing of the psyche in solo skit, 
enacting a most complicated neu- 
rotic who in relating his troubles to 
his doctor seems to be suffering 
from all the maladies that Freud, 
Jung and Adler ever recorded. It is 
sport that sets the spectators rock- 
ing and reveals Brosset as a re- 
sourceful exponent of mad come- 
dy. 


The London Stage- 


'Samba’ an Unrewarding Inauguration 


E 


By Sheridan Morley 

Internationa! Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — The courage required to open a 
new theater in London in economic times 
like these is considerable, for which reason all 
raise to the Tricycle Theatre Company, which 
as just opened the doors of a permanent home in 
the Kilburo High Road. Built at a cost of 
£lSa.000. mostly raised from local grants and 
gifts, the theater is constructed in the Georgian 
sryle: an old-fashioned, solidly purpose-built 
structure that seems to reject the fashionable stu- 
dio notions of bare open space in favor of orches- 
tra. gallery and a raised platform stage. 

It would be good to be able to be equally enthu- 
siastic about the company's choice of opening pro- 
duction. Good, but impossible. Michael Ah ben- 
setts' “Samba” is not so much a play as a series of 
band calls built around the nostalgic memories of 
a once famous samba-bandleader now reduced to 
running a minicab car-rental company. It rapidly 
transpires that, though passing himself off as “Al- 
fredo Lamas, the famous South American dance 
king.” Lamas was in fact a West Indian who de- 
nied his birthplace and nationality when he dis- 
covered that England in 1950 preferred ils foreign- 
ers to be Argentine. 

At this point. Abbensetts seems to have found 
himself with two quite different plays on his 
hands. There’s the one about a man capable only 
of playing sambas who suddenly finds his audi- 
ence wanting to rock and roll, and tbe one about a 
roan who, having denied his birthplace, now no 
longer knows where he has come from or is going. 

Either of these plays might have worked very 
weD; combined, they add up to a hopelessly frag- 
mented evening in the theater, one that is not 
much helped by the fact that every 20 minutes or 
so the drama bas to be interrupted so that we may- 
listen to a samba hand in action. 

Norman Beaton is in fine form as the displaced 
bandleader, but the best scenes are those involving 
ins fiery West Indian daughter who has come back 
into his life to teach him not only pride in his 
origins but also bow much belter he is at running 
minicabs than running a band. This he cannot ac- 
cept, and the result is a- comedy of errors at its 
best when capturing the marvelous confusions of a 
West Indian bandleader pretending to be South 
American and playing to a segregated South Afri- 
can audience a song entitled “Cherry Pink and 
Apple Blossom White." 

But for tbe rest, “Samba” is a creaky play about 
tbe differences in musical and social attitudes be- 


tween the 1950s and the 1980s in Britain; it is 
racial history on a bandstand and it looks pretty 
cramped up there. 

Back in the West End, this is October and there- 
fore changeover time for the big musicals: 
“Oliver” and “Tbe King and I" and “Chicago" all 
leave, the first two having made sizable profits in 
pins lasting more than a year, and “Chicago” bav-, 
ing at least stayed afloat To replace them we have 
rerivals of “Oklahoma” and "Pal Joey.” the criti- 
cally maimed Cleo Larue “Colette." the promises 
of “Around the World in 80 Days" at die Young 
Vic, a new Andrew Uoyd Webber musical based 
on T.S. Eliot's “Old Possum's Book of Practical 
Cats,” “Tbe Wiz," and the imminent arrival from 
Broadway of “They're Playing Our Song," in 
which Tom Conti makes his singing debut 

All of which suggests, rightly, that in times of 
economic uncertainty there’s more chance of get- 
ting an old or new musical into the West End than 
any other kind of script Bui though the “Oklaho- 
ma” revival here (directed by Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s son James) is considerably better than the 
“Oklahoma” revival on Broadway (directed by 
Hammers lein's son William) — largely because it 
has been on the road for a year pre-London — 
and though the “Pal Joey” revival offers the stun- 
ning sight and sound of Sian Phillips being 
bewitched, bothered and bewildered, the fact re- 
mains that the British theater still lacks any 
coherent musical policy. 

What we need, somewhere in En gl and and pref- 
erably within hailing distance of London, is the ■ 
equivalent of America’s Goodspeed Opera House, 
some son of permanent home where old musicals 
can be rediscovered, new musicals tried out and 
some kind of choreographic continuity main - . 
tained. The news this week that the National The-, 
atre is to establish a semi-permanent country 
home in Bath suggests that this is not so impossi - " 
ble a dream, if the right theater could be found 
and financed. Musicals are now occupying more 
London theaters than at any time in the recent • 
past, and they are too expensive to be left to pure 
chance or the luck of the right casting. 

Finally, a reminder that Tom Kempinski's 
“Duel for One,” the two-character plav about a 
crippled musician being held back from’ the brink 
of suicide by her-psychialrisi (about which I raved 
in these columns six months ago) has now made 
the slow journey from the fringe to the West End 
and can be found at the Duke of York’s, where 
Frances de la Tour and David de Keyser recreate 
their exquisitely judged performances. This is still 
the best play of the year. 


Earthquakes 


Richter and 'That Confounded Scale’ 


By Robert Locke 

The Associated Press 

A LTADENA, Calif. — Charles 
Richter, whose name is 
linked like none other to the study 
of earthquakes, says Californians 
have no place to hide from the 
earth’s tremors so they’d belter 
learn how to survive them. 

The 80-year-old seismologist, 
who devised the Richter scale that 
is used around the world to gauge 
the energy released by quakes, has 
little patience with newcomers to 
California who become obsessed 
with a fear of nature’s trembling. 

“One can only ask why. if they 
fed this way, do they come here in 
the first place?” he said. “The state 
is overpopulated already. We don’t 
need people out laying the ground- 
work for panicky behavior.” 

Richter, who studied earth- 
quakes for hall a century at the 
California Institute of Technology, 
retired years ago but he remains a 
partner in a local consulting firm. 

He said he is often asked where 
one should go to escape the risk of 
earthquakes. In California, he said, 
the answer is simple: “Nowhere.” 
Nationally, Richter said, “the 


least earthquake risk in the 48 
slates is Florida and the Gulf 
Coast of Texas. But then 1 have to 
ask them how they like hurricanes. 
Every area has its own risks so the 
only alternative is to go somewhere 
else and accept some other risk.” 

Limiting Damage 

While Californians must accept 
the inevitability of earthquakes, 
they must also make careful prepa- 
rations to limit their damage. 
Richter said recent years have seen 
a growing recognition of the fact 

This new concern, he said, is re- 
flected in Los Angeles' official 
Earthquake Awareness Week, 
which began Sunday. Richter, an 
outspoken advocate of earthquake 
planning, is prominently listed as a 
sponsor of the program. 

His primary concerns are skys- 
crapers and masonry structures 
that predate modern building 
codes. He called the latter “our 
outstanding risk problem in earth- 
quake country, and there is a pret- 
ty fair concentration of them in 
every older population center in 
California.” 

His small living room-office is 


spectacularly cluttered. An ancient 
typewriter rises above newspaper 
clippings and scientific papers 
filed in boxes that once held 
brown -an d-serve rolls. A seismo- 
graph that hasn't worked for sever- 
al years stands against a wall. 

Richter joined Caltech’s seismo- 
logical laboratory in 1927. Five 
years later, he devised the measure 
of earthquake magnitude that 
bears his name. He never calls it 
the Richter scale: h is “the scale," 
“the magnitude scale." or “that 
confounded scale. They really 
ought to find a better name for it.” 

Richter said the scale “compares 
earthquakes with each other in 
terms of the size of the record," 
which is the sweeping lines that 
seismographs use to measure the 
amount of ground motion. 

The height of the lines, correlat- 
ed with the distance from the 
quake's epicenter, determines the 
magnitude. Each increase of one 
number on tbe scale — from 6.5 to 
7.5 for example — represents a 
tenfold increase in magnitude. 

“It’s a fundamentally simple 
thinp.” Richter said, “but it isn't 
particularly easy to get across to 
the general public” 
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EXPANDING 


INTERNATIONALLY ON A FIRM 
DUTCH BASE 


The Hague, Centre of EnmaS ope 


Ennia was formed in 1969 from the merger of two long-established 
Dutch insurance companies. 

As a result of the merger, Ennia is now one of the largest insurance 
companies in Holland and a leading force in the industry. 


Interim Figures 

in dfl. million (unaudited! 


First Half Veer 


Ennia in 1980. The first half of 1980 witnessed another solid increase in 
gross receipts for Ennia. These rose by 14% to Dfl. 1,326 million compared 
with the same period last year. 

Profit after tax was also up, amounting to Dfl. 37.4 million as against 
Dfl. 29.2 million in the corresponding period last year. The rise of more than 
28% was mainly due to improved results in general insurance business. 

Though there was an increase of over 25% in the issue of ordinary 
shares, compared with 1979, profit per share rose to Dfl. 11.84. In 1979 the 
figure was Dfl. 11.58. 

This rise was due to a further exercise of rights where the convertible 
loan bonds were concerned, together with the optional scrip dividend and 
a private placement of about 10% of the ordinary shares towards the end 
of June. 

The gain on the disposal of our interest in Mercator by the middle of 
1980 has not been credited to shareholders' funds in the half-year figures. 


Grass premium life assurance 
Grass premium general insurance 
Other income 

Unconsolidated Companies 
Gross receipts 
Figures Per Ordinary 
Share of dfl. 20.00 
Net Profit after addition 
to catastrophe reserve 
Ordinary Shareholders' funds 
Dividend 


1980 

457.6 

391.8 

431.9 
45.0 

1,326.3 


1979 

418.1 

347.8 

359.5 

37.5 

1,162.9 


1979 

Full Year 
1978 

735.5 

651.4 

653.5 

609.6 

755.7 

651.6 

87.0 

76.8 


2,231.7 


1978 1977 
651.4 7163 

609.6 505.7 

651.6 • 565.4 

76.8 62,3 

1,989.4 1,849.7 


11.84 

256.76 


11.58 

264.35 


25.97 23.60 21.77 

268.55 259.37 247.45 

&25 7.27 6.82 


Our part of the results in this company was included in these figures. 

In the second half of the year, Ennia acquired a majority interest in the 
Spanish insurance company 1 La Galicia’. 

Life Assurance. Gross receipts from the company’s life assurance bus ness 
moved up to Dfl. 743 million, an increase of 13%; This was as much as had been 
planned for and expected. The net profit was Dfl. 32.8 million, as against Dfh 
276 million last year. 

General Insurance. In this area, gross receipts increased by 15% to Dfl. 468 
million. Matchingthis improvement, profit after tax rose to Dfl. 8.2 million, as 
against Dfl. 3.2 million. 


Jv Rat 


ennia 


Non-insurance. Gross receipts in non-insurance activities were Dfl 115 million. 
Conditions were generally unfavourable torgrowth and profit was Dfl. 14- 
million. .... 


Church/TIplein 1 , The Hague, The Netherlands 

Balanced growth internationally 


Prospects for the second half-year Further steady development and expansion 
is planned and, provided no exceptional drcumstances occur, we confidently 
anticipate a continued growth in net profits. Profit per share should, therefore, 
also show a further increase. 
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f^roiouncgs Offering of Common Stock 

>£.■; From Agony Despatches 

T *** announced Wednesday that it will offer 15 million 
CA " ^oouuoo swck for public subscription outside of the Unit- 
ed Canada, with payment set for Nov. 30. 
ylb - will provide pan of Sony’s planned investment of 40 billion 
million) for domestic investments and 20 billion yen ($94.8 
; overseas investments. The company added that the offering 

i. £ ■&!* S™ upj stock by about 7 percent. The stock closed at 
■; v t > 15.46) on the Tokyo Stock Exchange. 

'■}<■. that * l plans to make a large in vestment in video tape recor- 
i: i .jipd audio tapes, color televisions, audio equipment, semicon- 

• ( other electronic products. 

; if Forces Rockwell to Sell Serck Shares 

: The Associated Press 

-:A :GTON — Rockwell International has agreed to sell its 30- 
~V : rest in Serck of Britain. 

. Department had charged in a civil antitrust suit that the 
would subs tan t iall y lessen competition in the market for Ju- 
■-!* 18 valves, devices used to control the flow of gqc or liquids 
es and which are widely used in oil and gas production, 
-1 r >nd distribution. 

•’ < the 45th largest U.S. industrial corporation in terms of 
V;: : ised more than 12.6 million shares of Serck last Feb. 1. 

r? is Passes Railroad Deregulation RiU 

-li,"; * The Associated Press 

y-' ;3TON — A biD bringing to an end almost a century of 
1**1 . lauon of U.S. railroads won final congressional approval 
-. -and was sent to President Carter, who is expected to sign the 

£ nation is the last of three transportation deregulation mea- 
led by the administration; airlines were deregulated in 1978 
■vT. feing industry earlier this year. 

'ives railroads more flexibility to set their own rates without 
-from the Interstate Commerce Commission. However, in an 
~ tect shippers, Congress set an upper limit on rates. 

>: Ownership Plan Not Approved by FCC 

_ New York Tones Service 

-C • 3TON — The Federal Communications Commission has 
‘ pp rove a plan by RKO General to preserve ownership of 12 
-ue television station and has ordered hearings on whether to 
L;* itions' licenses. 

: - * hoped to avoid further disciplinary action by putting the 13 
;'-V ; separate subsidiary, but the commission declined to approve 
-• '.>did not reject — the subsidiary Tuesday. It had ruled earlier 
‘.id engaged in anticompetitive practices and knowingly filed 
statements with the FCC 

,evious action June 4, regarded as the most severe disdpli- 
-7 the commission’s history, the FCC denied license renewals 
'?„■ ' J television stations — in Boston, New York and Los Ange- 
... $400 million. That action is being appealed in the U.S. 

• :>eals here. 


.4 Honored Press-Dew Jones 
LONDON — Britain, expected 
to become one of the world’s top 
ten oil producers soon, should 
make a deal to supply Common 
Market members with North Sea 
oil during times of energy crises in 
return for economic concessions, a 
study released Wednesday said. 

However, the report published 
by the privately funded Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs 
stressed that Britain’s EEC part- 
ners must improve their energy ef- 
ficiency, reduce their dependence 
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,9or Open? Toyota Voice Will Tell You 

Reuters 

■ -Toyota has started marketing cars equipped with a device 
. male voice gives six different warnings to drivers, a compo- 
: ■ a said Wednesday. 

.iatic warning system, which Toyota said was the first of its 
: driver that the car is running out of fuel or that the door is 
’ .-rer will also be told to put on his seat belt, to take oat the 
| ; lefore leaving the car or to turn off the lights. 

1 aker also announced plans to start an 81 billion yen ($384.2 
' U construction and expansion program at its Kinuura facto- 
" . ta City in central Japan, for the production of car transmis- 
‘ ited parts. A spokesman said that the program, expected to 
'.I in 1982, will provide more room for manufacturing but 
: j*ssarily mean increased production. 

h Businessmen Blame 
>r’s Cut lor Profit Drop 

come, financing welfare and other 
spending programs. 

For the past three years, the cen- 
ter-right government of Premier 
Andries van Agt has ben trying 
halfheartedly to do something 
about both problems. It has made 
modest progress in slowing spend- 
ing, but obviously little progress in 
restoring profitability. 

The budget just presented for 
calendar 1981 projects a combined 
deficit for the central and local 
governments equivalent to $8.14 
billion, converting the guilder at its 
current rale. That is about 5% per- 
cent of national income, down 
slightly from an expected $8.75 bxl- 
li on -deficit this year, or 6 percent 
of national income. 

The government says the 8-per- 
cent wage-increase pattern taking 
shape for 1981 is too high, and is 
asking management and labor to 
cut it back to 6 percent, or just 
about this year's level. 

If the unions agree, the govern- 
ment says it mil compensate by 
cutting social-security taxes slight- 
ly, thus raising the government 
deficit to about 5 fe percent of na- 
tional income. 

The government is also trying to 
reduce tbe inflationary impact of 
the almosi- universal indexing, by 
which wages and welfare payments 
are boosted as general prices rise. 
Currently, for example, it is seek- 
ing to exclude energy-price in- 
creases from the figure on which 
indexing is based. Tne new budget 
also proposes several tax chan g es 
to spur investment: a larger tax 
credit for new investment, some 
tax relief for dividends and special 
help for small companies. 

Much of this may be hard io 
achieve. Dutch unions have long 
resisted rollbacks in wages or in- 
dexing, and Mr. van Agt s govern- 
ment has only a two-vote margin 
in parliament — and a general 
ejection must be hdd by May, 
1981, at tbe latest. 


td Press-Dew Jones 

- JAM — Ask Dutch 
. bankers and govern- 
s about tbe problems 
onomy, and they will 
e tbe arbeidsinko- 
Dutcb-invented mea- 
thare that labor takes 
e added to goods by 

that measure showed 
. .. 93 percent, leaving 7 
rofit, interest and rent 
abor’s share is calcu- 
oencent this year, and 
^settlements suggest it 
; 4 .v .5 percent next year. 

.■cry 

^ ■ J. van Straaten, 

the central bank, 
ty of industry is so 
are no incentives for 
it, and that has been 
several years. Labor 
brought down, and 
jars.’® 

investment, up 4 
cear, is expected Vo fall 
'f year and 4 percent in 

Amid academic econ- 

about the 

in the arbddsinko- 
they concede lhat 
. ra is accurate. “We 
a great many defin- 
■" that raise doubts 
figure is 95 per- 
it or something 
_k Lcem n riza. an 
Netherlands La- 
ttion. “But you can 
, inclusions from the 
and .it is dear that 
[ara diminishing level 
several years." 
most commonly died 
oblem is related: The 
tage of national in- 
and spent by govem- 
c taxes, social-security 
her government levies 
percent of national in- 
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on oil and jointly agree to more 
binding conservation measures 
than those so far undertaken by 
the EEC or the Paris-based Inter- 
national Energy Agency. 

A trade-off package like this — 
Britain assisting those European 
nations which depend primarily on 
Middle East .oil — would 
“strengthen the hand of the EEC 
in pursuing its aim of a dialogue 
with the Arab members" of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, the report stated. 

The study noted that any such 
deal should be operative from 1982 
when Britain's North Sea produc- 
tion is expected to peak, theoreti- 
cally at around 2J milli on barrels 
a day. 

On current estimates. Britain 
needs about 1.8 million barrels a 
day to achieve self-sufficiency. The 
state-run British National Oil 
Corp. estimates that when peak 
production is readied, Britain 
could have a surplus of around 
700.000 barrels daily — about 7 
percent of EEC oil imports. 

But, the study noted, 700,000 
barrels a day is also about 29 per- 
cent of West Germany’s expected 
1985 imports and the combined 
mid- 1980 imports of Belgium and 
Denmaik. 

Avoiding Linkage 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's government, dependent 
on North Sea oil to bdp it through 
Britain’s current economic crisis, 
has so far avoided outright linkage 
of U.K. oil to its squabble with 
other EEC members over lower 
contributions to the EEC budget 
and a revision of the Common Ag- 
ricultural Policy. 

Further, the report noted that 
Britain needs to improve relations 
with the other EEC members, par- 
ticularly on radical reforms of the 
CAP from which Britain receives 
little benefit 

But, fearful of exhausting North 
Sea reserves too soon, the govern- 
ment has ordered production cut- 
backs to extend the nation’s princi- 
pal economic asset for as long as 
possible. 

The report said that “other 
Community countries are anxious 
for Britain to make" an offer to 
“open the taps in time of short- 
age." -But it noted that, whatever 
the political bargaining involved. 
Britain’s EEC partners must face 
the fact that this “would be the 
only offer u> which the Communi- 
ty would have recourse in a time of 
greatest need. The crucial issue is 
that of poGcy." 

Britain is a signatory of the LEA 
pact, which would be activated if 
oil supplies fall more than 7 per- 
cent below current requirements. 

But, the paper stated, until the 
supply-demand situation deter- 
iorates, “there is no advantage in 
the United Kingdom producing 
more oil from the North Sea than 
is required for net self-suffiden<y" 
unless tied to a trade-off deal with 
the Common Market. 

OPEC Talks Delayed 


Wall Street Bewares the Tides of October 


By Martin Baron 

Los A ngeksTtmts Service 

NEW YORK — October on Wall Street 
has been the month for something a lot more 
scary than Halloween the past two years: 
“October massacres," or sudden co&apses is 
stock market prices. And with the latest tur- 
moil in the market, many investors and ana- 
lysts are wondering whether there will be a 
massacre this month. 

The October events of 1978 and 1979 were 
almost identical. Tbe Dow Jones average or 
30 industrial slocks fell more than 100 points 
from levels around 900. In both years, the 
precipitous declines were set off by a new 
spiral in interest rates and renewed fears 
about inflation. 

Indeed, the economic setting seems much 
the same this October, with tire Federal Re- 
serve Board once again trying to tighten 
growth in tbe money supply and sending in- 
terest rates to higher levels. 

Nevertheless, the consensus among market 
analysts seems to be that there will not be 
another dramatic October collapse this year. 
A so-called “correction," yes, perhaps; a 
massacre, no. Things are not as bad as they 
used to be, according to analysts. 

Less Violent Self-Off 

“We don’t think [the sell-off] will be of the 
magnitude or the violence of October, 1978 
or October, 1979," said Steve Em horn, vice 


chairman of the investment policy commit- 
tee at Goldman Sachs 

Contributing to tbe pace of recent selling 
were worries about another October massa- 
cre. But dearly, the most important reason 
for the market’s quick and sharp tumble late 
last week and on Monday was tire run-up in 
interest rates and fears that more bad news is 
yet to come. 

Since June, the market has largely ignored 
a steady rise in interest rates as investors 
seemed to ray more heed to the possibility of 
a Ronald Reagan presidency, proposals for 
tax cuts that would encourage investment, 
and talk about an incipient economic recov- 
ery. 

But the Fed, with last week’s boost in the 
discount rate for its loans to member banks, 
made it impossible for anyone to ignore any 
longer the interest-rate factor. Already, bond 
prices had fallen about 20 percent since sum- 
mer — boosting yields and making them 
more competitive with stocks. At the same 
time, higher interest rales made it more ex- 
pensive for people to borrow “on margin" 
and buy more stocks. 

A Threshold 

“The market chose to ignore tire rise [in 
interest rates}. 1 think we reached a threshold 
where tbe market could not ignore it any- 
longer." says Newton Zuider, a technical an- 


alyst at EF. Hutton. 


was only a matter of time before tbe 
market suffered a significant setback, ana- 


lysts said. Indeed, the almost uninterrupted 
rise in stock prices since last spring has been 
extraordinary. 

By early last week, tbe Dow Jones indus- 
trial average bad risen 24 percent since bot- 
toming late in April Broader measures of 
market performance had shown even more 
spectacular performance since their bottoms 
in late March. The New York Stock Ex- 
change index had risen 34 percent, the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange index had risen 61 per- 
cent and a broad index of over-the-counter 
stocks had risen nearly 58 percent 

Many investors are least enthusiastic 
about stocks when prices are down and most 
excited about them when prices are very 
high. Too much excitement often signals a 
peak. Lee Idleman, chairman of the invest- 
ment policy committee at Dean Witter Rey- 
nolds, says a “greed index" be prepares was 
at the highest level since 1976 — a bad sign, 
he maintains. 

Technical analysts are watching closely 
what happens this week. Eugene raoni Jr„ 
research director at WagenseUer & Durst of 
Los Angeles, considers a Dow average of 916 
a “critical point, a danger point." If tire Dow 
falls below that, he figures it could fall as low 
as 840 or 860. 

But even without a break in tbe 916 level 
and even with a H«rfin<» in interest rates, Mr. 
Ferrari sees nothing better than a “sideways, 
choppy and selective" market for the rest of 
the year. 


Spending By 
U.S. Units 
To Rise Less 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON — Foreign affi- 
liates of U.S. companies plan to in- 
crease capital spending by 8 per- 
cent in 1981, compared with a rise 
of 24 percent this year, the Com- 
merce Department said Wednes- 
day. 

!□ 1981, affiliates plan to spend 
$51.1 billion for property, plant 
and equipment, compared with 
$47.4 billion this year, it said. 

Mining and smelting affiliates, 
which accounted for half the 1980 
total increase, plan a 33-percent in- 
crease in spending next year, pri- 
marily to expand bauxite produc- 
tion in Brazil and Australia. 

Petroleum affiliates plan to in- 
crease spending 13 percent in 
1981. to $16.7 billion, following a 
28-percent increase this year, the 
department said. 

Affiliates in Britain and Norway 
plan 1981 increases of 13 and 20 
percent, respectively, mainly for 
North Sea oil exploration, it ssud. 

Manufacturing affiliates plan to 
increase spending 6 percent, to 
$24.8 billion, following a 24?per- 
cent increase this year, it said. 


Chase Leads 
U.S. Prime 
To 13.5% 

The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Several major 
banks, led by Chase Manhattan, 
raised their prime lending rates 
Wednesday to 13% from 13 per- 
cent. 

The action, spurred by banks’ 
higher borrowing costs, marked 
tire seventh consecutive week of in- 
creases for the interest rate banks 
charge their best-risk corporate 
customers. 

Last Friday, banks across the 
country raised their prime rate 
from 12% to 13 percent, with 
Chase leading the way. 

The prime does not apply to 
consumer loans but is considered a 
key barometer erf trends in ail 
kinds of interest rates. When the 
prime changes, other rates often 
follow. 

Analysts say tire higher prime 
will create problems particularly 
for smaller businesses just begin- 
ning to recover from record inter- 
est rates earlier this year. 

Costly Borrowing 

Following Chase in tbe latest 
rate increase were Bank of Ameri- 
ca, Manufacturers Hanover Trust, 
Chemical Bank, and Continental 
Illinois, among others. 

Banks are faced with costly bor- 
rowing to finance loans. On Tues- 
day, certificates of deposit due in 
three months were quoted at 12.75 
percent bid, down slightly from 
the 12.95 percent bid Monday. Bui 
after accounting fra reserves banks 
must maintain, the effective cost 
for a three-month certificate of de- 
posit was more than 13% percent 

In addition, tbe interest on fed- 
eral funds — the overnight loans 
of uncommitted reserves among 
commercial banks — have been 
trading at more than 13 percent 
this week. Federal funds are a key 
indicator of available bank 
reserves and proride a peg for 
other interest rates. • 

At the same time, loan demand 
has soared. The Federal Reserve 
reported Friday that commercial 
and industrial loans on the books 
of the nation’s leading banks 
surged $1.37 billion in the banking 


Due to Iran-Iraq War 

Reuters 

QUITO, Ecuador — OPEC 
finance ministers have called off a 


meeting they were due to hold here 
next week because of tbe Iran-lraq 
war. a Finance Ministry official 
has said. 

The official. Eduardo Salazar, 
said Tuesday that the indefinite 
postponement was agreed to at a 
meeting of the OPEC ministers in 
Washington, where they are at- 
tending the annual conference of 
tbe World Bank and International 
Monetary Fend. Mr. Salazar said 
both Iran and Iraq had requested 
the postponement. 


lowed a $747-milIion rise the previ- 
ous week and was the seventh 
straight weekly increase in that in- 
dicator of business loan demand. 

Tbe prime peaked at 20 percent 
in early April before falling as low 
as 1014 percent in July. 

Tokyo Stocks Set Record 

Reuters 

TOKYO — Prices on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange closed sharply 
higher in active trading Wednes- 
day, with the market average rising 
46.62 to 7,123.08, a record-high for 
the third consecutive day. 
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Energy Stocks Lead Recovery in Wall Street Prices 


From Agency Dispatches 

NEW YORK — A surging ener- 
gy group led a rally on the New 
York Slock Exchange Wednesday, 
overcoming concern about rising 
interest rates. 

Analysts said the Iran-Iraq war 
will probably end tbe oil glut and 
OPEC oil prices are likely to rise 
again and fatten oil company prof- 
its. Analysts said institutions were 
rushing to buy stocks with oil. gas 
or coal reserves in North America, 
which stand to gain the most from 
OPEC price increases. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age rase an even seven points to 
939.42 and advances led declines 
3-to-2 as volume expanded to 49 
million shares from 40.29 million 
yesterday. 

In Washington, tbe government 
reported that factory orders rose 
for the second consecutive month 
in August. But the increase was 
small and there were disturbing 
signs some industries are having 
problems. 

The Commerce Depa rtm ent said 
new orders for manufactured 
goods edged up 0.3 percent, or 
$500 million, to a seasonally ad- 
justed $147.4 billion. The tiny in- 
crease came on the heels of a large 
6- percent jump in July. 


A 2^-percent increase in de- 
mand for non-durable goods — 
products with a life expectancy of 
less than three years — oversha- 
dowed a 1% -percent drop in orders 
erf durable goods and accounted 
for tbe overall August improve- 
ment But key industries, like con- 
struction supply, automobile and 
aircraft manufacturers, lost ground 
after showing a considerable 11.3- 
percent gain in July. 

The department also said ship- 
ments of factory orders rose 1.2 
percent in August to $147.2 bil- 
lion, following a 2.7-percent gain 
in July. But the value of unfilled 
orders declined 0.2 percent to 
$243.6 billion last month, marking 
tbe first downturn since a 02-per- 
cent drop in December, 1975. 

The department also reported 
that construction spending dipped 
slightly in August, largely because 
federal, state and local govern- 
ments cut back on their budding 
expenditures. Spending fell 0.6 
percent from a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $2142 billion in 
July to $212.9 billion in August In 
July, spending had fallen 0.4 per- 
cent. 

August’s drop was tbe seventh 
straight monthly decline and left 


construction spending 8.1 -percent 
below where it was a year ago. 

Although private construction 
rose 1.3 percent in August, it was 
still down 12 percent from a year 
ago. Within this category, private 
residential spending rose 5.9 per- 
cent. However, analysts have been 
warning that spiraling mortgage 
interest rates threaten to abort the 
recovery in tins sector. 

Chessie System, traditionally the 
first corporation to report its earn- 
ings each calendar quarter, was un- 
changed at 40% despite improved 
results. Union Pacific rose 2% to 
58, Burlington Northern % to 
43%, and Norfolk & Western % to 
44%. 

Wometco Enterprises gained 1 
to 23% even though its fiscal thud 
quarter net eased slightly. 

Lone Star Industries expects to 
report lower third-quarter earnings 
but higher timings from continu- 
ing operations for the first nine 
months. President Donald Halsted 
Jr. told analysts. 

Borden directors approved plans 
to buy back up to 2 milli on shares 
over the next several Quarters. Tbe 
company said it would use any re- 
purchased shares fra potential ac- 
quisitions and for slock options. 


Gulf & Western Industries said 
it acquired 697.000 shares, or 6.3 
percent, of Libbey-Owens-Ford 
common stock. G&W said it paid 
about $16.4 million for the shares, 
financed by general corporate 
funds. 

The bond market shrugged off 
the latest increase in the prime rate 
on news that the Federal Reserve 
was supplying reserves to the na- 
tion's banking system while federal 
funds were trading at 12% percent, 
down a point from Monday and 
Tuesday. However, much of the 
day's gains in the bond market 
evaporated later in the day as the 
fed funds rate rase to close at 14 
percent 
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OPEC Role Criticized in Final Message 


Miller Backs 


McNamara Says Bank Must Grow 


Larger IMF 
Use of SDRs 


By Hobart Rowen 

Washington Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — For more than 12 years 
now. Robert McNamara has been a one-man 
band at the World Bank, pushing and prodding 
the wealthier among the 140 member-nations to 
extend aid to the poor countries — especially the 


poorest of the poor. 

Now, with the Bank already having achieved a 
status as the biggest transmitter of aid to the 
Third World Goans this year will top SI 1 billion), 
Mr. McNamara is retiring. And his swan-song 
message to the opening session of the joint annual 
meeting with the International Monetary Fund 
was that the Bank must be expanded even further. 

There was another interesting subtlety to his 
final words to this forum. More than ever before, 
Mr. McNamara was willing to home in on the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
as a principal cause of the world's current eco- 
nomic crisis. Hie poor countries, he said, could 
not continue to finance deficits arising out of last 
year’s tOO-perceni increase in the cost of oil 

In a way, Mr. McNamara is reflecting the bitter 
realization of the poor oil-importing countries 
that their richer oil-exporting brethren among the 
Third World have done them in by indiscriminate 
boosting of prices. India's oil bill of $5 billion this 
year will absorb about 35 percent of its export 
earnings, according to its finance minister, 
Ramaswamy Venkataraman. 

Hat in Hand 


sounds in assessing the economic damage caused 
by OPEC. 

But to meet the problem it accurately describes, 
the Bank is not yet ready to attempt to put any 
pressure on OPEC to moderate its pricing. That 
sort of approach, a senior bank official said, is not 
for them — “That’s for you to write about.” 

Mr. McNamara's approach is to accept the 
inevitability of a real price increase of at least 3 


By Hobart Rowen 

Washington Post Service 
WASHINGTON — Treasury 
Secretary William Miller gave a 
sweeping endorsement Wednesday, 
to an enlargement of the role of 
the International Monetary Fund 


percent annually in the price of oil, and to try to 
expand the functions of the Bank to meet oil price 
increases, as well as the new responsibility faced 
by the admission of China into the Bank. 

In his speech. Mr. McNamara described the 
gradual shift achieved during his regime toward 
lending for “basic human needs.” This focuses on 


In fi nancin g balance of payments 
deficits, including a larger alloca- 
tion beginning in 1982 of special 
drawing rights, the IMF paper-cur- 
rency distributed to its members. 

In his address to the joint annu- 
al meeting of the IMF and World 
Bank, Mr. Miller also gave his 
blessing to the IMF's borrowing 
“on a moderate scale” from the 
private money markets. This may 
prove necessary if Arab nations, 
oh which the IMF was counting 
for loans or up to 58 billion a year 
in the next three years, withhold 
their assistance. 

The U.S. position contrasted 
with the more cautious approach 
of West Germany. Addressing the 
conference Tuesday, Finance Min- 
ister Hans Maithoefer. while sup- 
porting a more important role for 
the IMF. held out a warning sig- 
nal: 

“I welcome the IMF’s readiness 
to flexibly adjust to the chang i n g 
needs of its members,” he said. 
“But it should be made clear that 
its monetary character must be 

E reserved.” Mr. Mattboefer is 
nown to be highly critical of the 


the kind of projects directly helping the poor. He 
mentioned, as well, a new approach that will see 


Brazil's oil bill is even worse. It is something on 
the order of 510 billion, which will take about half 
of all the money Brazil earns selling coffee and 
other products. For the first time in its history, 
Brazil — in many ways the most powerful Latin 
American country — will come hat in hand to the 
IMF for a loan in 1981. 

One finance minister of a less-developed coun- 
try told Mr. McNamara that the increase in oil 
prices in just the past year had absorbed 2 percent 
of that country’s gross national product That pat- 
tern cannot be allowed to continue, Mr. 
McNamara has come to believe. 

The Bank had muted its criticism of OPEC in 
earlier years to make sure that the rich oil nations 
would be regular supporters of the Bank. Now it 
has been willing to make increasingly critical 


mentioned, as well, a new approach that will see 
the Bank lending moderate amounts of money, 
not for specific projects, but to tide countries over 
bakmce-of-payments deficits arising out of rising 
oil prices. 

He was able to say, with a sense of pride, that 
he had finally achieved a doubling of the Bank's 
capital from about £45 billion to £85 billion — an 
effort launched during the Ford administration, 
and blocked when it ran into the strong opposi- 
tion of the then Treasury Secretary William 
Simon. 

But the message that Mr. McNamara was 
trying to convey was that, despite the increase in 
the Bank's capital, by the end of the 1980s infla- 
tion will have taken such a toil that the Bank will 
be able to lend in real terms no more than the 
current total 


Catch-Up With OPEC 

Says an intimate of Mr. McNamara: “Bob is 
trying to tell not only the member nations, but 
whomever is going to succeed him in the Bank 
that the Bank faces demands that it will be unable 
to meet if things stand stilL And because it is a 
problem for tbe next 10 years, that’s why be hopes 
that he will be succeeded by someone young 
enough to serve at least a total of 10 years” 
Ultimately, Mr. McNamara's recommendations 
probably will be carried out. But no matter bow 
much bigger the bank becomes, it will be playing 
a game of catch-up with OPEC so long as OPEC 
prices continue to rise. 


proposal by IMF Managing Direc- 
tor Jacques de Larosiere for a new 


tor Jacques de Larosiere for a new 
IMF operation to finance loans to 
alleviate crop failures, especially 
for cereals. 


Foreign Loan Limit Seen in W. Germany 


By Donald Nordberg 

/teiaers 

FRANKFURT — West German 
banks seem likely to restrict tbe 
amount of funds provided to for- 
eign borrowers as a result of re- 
newed concern that capital may 
start flowing out of tbe country 
again, bankers report. 

They said the Bundesbank has 
again expressed concern that high 
borrowing by foreigners will 
hamper financing of West Germa- 
ny's current-account deficit, and 
some said a gentleman's agreement 
has been struck over new loans 
and bonds. 

Bundesbank President Karl 
Otto Poehl said this week in Wash- 
ington there is no question of in- 
troducing controls on capital ex- 
ports, and tbe bankers said tbe 
central bank's concern has not 
been voiced directly. 

But one banker recalled the tune 


when tbe United States closed its 
bond market to foreign entities 
and introduced an interest equal- 
ization law to discourage the pur- 
chase of foreign securites. 

“What we have in this gentle- 
man’s agreement is something sim- 
ilar,” he said. 

Talk of a limitation on capital 
exports is still vague, although sev- 
eral sources said the central bank’s 
hints have been clear enough in re- 
cent weeks and that the b anks will 
not risk antagonizing the Bundes- 
bank. 

Nevertheless, no indication has 
apparently been given of tbe ex- 
tent to which, foreign loans and 
bond issues should be cut, they 
added. 

The bankers said they regard the 
renewed concern as a move to ask 
the banks to be more careful about 
the extent to which funds are 
raised. 
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Bundesbank officials said that 
for years the central bank has ad- 
vocated a careful approach to 
sending funds abroad, so that, 
among other things, the Deutsche 
mark would not develop too great 
a role as a reserve currency. 

One official said it is only be- 
cause of the need to finance the 
current-account deficit, estimated 
at between 25 billion and 30 bil- 
lion DM for 1980, that the idea 
has again become topical. 

The bankers said it is not dear 
to what extent, if any, capital ex- 
ports need to be restricted, since 
much depends on whether the de- 
velopment of U.S. and West Ger- 
man interest rates fosters inflows 
or outflows of capital. 

Some commercial b ank sources 
said, however, tbe topic was raised 
by the Bundesbank at last week’s 
meeting of the commercial banks’ 
central capital market committee. 

A long list of potential issuers of 
DM Eurobonds has developed, 
prompting the banks to set a larger 
calendar than many syndication 
departments had expected — 1.1 
billion DM of new bonds — after 
only 350 million DM in the first 
three weeks of September. . 

Several sources reported rumors 
of an arrangement with the central 
bank under which banks would re- 
duce the sale of promissory notes, 
or schuldscheine, on behalf of for- 
eign borrowers as the large Euro- 
bond program goes ahead. 

One commercial bank econo- 
mist said tbe. Bundesbank is walk- 
ing a tightrope in its credit poli- 
cies. 

It must create a sufficient supply 
of money to support economic 
growth while maintaining (be at- 
tractiveness of the mark. 


Mr. Miller’s total endorsement 
of a bigger IMF, lending on more 
flexible terms, reflects current U.S. 
policy to rely more heavily on both 
the IMF and the World Bank to 
alleviate massively higher costs for 
oil being borne by the less-devel- 
oped countries. 

His proposal for increased SDR 
allocation was made, he said, be- 
cause of the “major developments” 
— meaning oil price increases — 
that had taken place since an allo- 
cation of 4 billion SDRs annually 
was approved in 1978 for each of 
the years 1979, 1980, and 1981. 

The Interim Committee last 
weekend turned down a proposal 
by a bloc of poor nations for a 
supplemental allocation of 6 bil- 
lion SDR next year, and for an is- 
sue of 10 billion SDR a year in the 
five-year period 1982-86. But the 
major nations agreed to study the 
matter, the implication being that 
there would be some kind of in- 
crease over the 4 billion figure 

Mr. Miller made tbe UJS. com- 
mitment to a larger issue explicit 
by saying that “in my view, the 
most effective approach to ex- 
panding tbe SDR's role is a rela- 
tive ly steady expansion of alloca- 
tions, from basic period to basic 
period as the world economy 
grows.’* A proposal along such 
lines by Mr. De Larosiere at the 
spring 1981, meeting of the IMF 
Interim Committee in Libreville 
mil be considered in a positive 
way, Mr. Miller said. 

On the SDR question, Mr. 
Maithoefer said that the IMF 
should be “cautious and prudent 
in its decisions to create interna- 
tional liquidity through allocating 
SDRs. 

Mr. Maithoefer also warned 
that flexibility in loan terms could 
go too far. “It should be made 
clear that [the IMFs] monetary 
character must be preserved,” he 
said. “The IMF was created as the 
guardian of internal and external 
monetary stability. It should resist 
all attempts that migh t call this 
'mandate in question. The condi- 
tionality of its lending must be 
maintained." 
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Blyth Eastman Paine Webber 

Incorporated 


Bache Halsey Stuart Shields The First Boston Corporation Bear, Stearns & Co. 

Incorporated 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette Drexel Burnham Lambert 

Securities Corporation Incorporated 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. E. E Hutton & Company Inc. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 

Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb 

Incorporated 

Merrill Lynch White Weld Capital Markets Group . Shearson Loeb Rhoades Inc. 

Merrill Lynch, pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated 

Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Co. Warburg: Paribas Becker Wertheim & Co_ Inc. 

Incorporated A. G. Becker 

Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs Rotan Mosle Inc. 

Incorporated 
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Gght Redemption Installment 
9% U.S Dollar Bends doe 1985 


Purautrt to paragraph 3 af die Corefitoa of barn, bands to bo r ede em e d on 
Dooembor 1. 1980 wen r drawn under the supervision of a Goman Notary In 
Frankfurt. Tha bands af U.S. date 1,000 each with numbers 


1 through 960 
2,989 through 3,073 
29,491 through 30,000 

hwfafl «i aggregate lac* value of U.S. dollar 1,200,000 won redacted by lot In 
odatian, bonds af an aggre g ate face value of U.S. date I^OOjOOO wan mode 
ovoilabfe from die Sinking Fund to satisfy the eighth redemptio n irntdimeTtf. 

The bandi to drawn far redemption will bo repaid an Deeamtwr 1. 1980, dam of 
at chargee. Thar drf be prevented Together with at w it Kilut o d Herat coupon., 
me amount of any rahiing coupon being deducted from the principal amount. 
Payments wfll be made to the holders of The bonds. 

a) in the United States of Amedeo; 

Al teopean-Amerioon Bank 4 Trust Company, Now York 
CMbank KA, New York. 

b) Outride the United Statu of America; 

Al the banks listed below with due observan ce of the foreign e a dwige 
regutoHani , if any, prevailing in the country concerne d , by a dote- cheque 
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On September 25 we merged to form 
Dart & Kraft, Inc. Instantly we became 
one of the world’s most prominent 
diversified food companies with 
combined strengths and potential 
greater than either partner alone. 

Our primary goal is earnings growth, 
and we have the resources to achieve it. 

• Brand names recognized worldwide 
for quality, value and their No. 1 
market positions 

• R&D and other professionals develop- 
ing new products and new markets 

• A wide variety of well-established 
distribution channels to serve our 
customers 

• Superior financial strength to seize 
. new opportunities for growth . . . 

whenever and wherever 

• Bold, creative management 

Dart & Kraft. A new force across the 
marketplace. 

Keep your eye on DKI...our new 
NYSE trading symbol. 
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INTRODUCING A PREMIER 

DIVERSIFIED FOOD COMPANY... 
WITH AN APPETITE FOR GROWTH 


q 1980 Dart 4 Kraft. Inc. 
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12W 12% 

9 9Vk 
SO SBte 
25W 2SW+ W 
13 1316— 16 

15% 15%+ % 
47 4916— % 

££ ST 1 * 

tt \snz 

24% 24%+ % 
2146 3146— V* 

K 

M% 

70% 711*+ W 
17 17 

6% 6% — % 
24W 24% 

11% 1146— 16 
17W 17% + % 
54% 541*— IV* 
33% 34W 
37W 17% — % 
79% B0U+ % 
34% 244b 
38% X%- % 
I9W 1946+ 1* 
59 60%+ 46 

2% 24a 

26 37% +1% 

X X - % 


346 2 TrlSoln 

i3 *% Trlalnd XOb 
24% 15% TrioPe 1 
18% 149* Trlcn hrl n.l3e 
27% 8%Trk» JO 
42% MMTrlntvIn sJO 
16 12 TucsEP 142 

31% TCFOx S140 
aim 19 Tyco LOb 1J0 
17% 10% TvlerCp 40 
71% 379* Tvmshr 


5-4 7 57 56 

S" £ JU 
ii m 8 VZ 

U 7 200 24W 
5.9 5 270 42% 

44 2 46 

It "l ^ 8S 

3X*4 a 1 3 1% 10% 

S J15 253 17% 17% 
J 19x154 27% 26 

3X 7 32 15 149* 


57 + Vi 
84%” ** 

r 

24W+ % 
W 42W- % 

»w=a 

7346— % 
.. 11%+ % 


S5 3s%+ % 

141* 14% 


19 124 65% 44% 65 


17Va We, to El 1X0 
26% Wstvac 1X4 
27 Weyerhr 140 
344i weyr pfSJO 
27% Wheal F 1X0 
15 Wheel Pit 
37 WhelPlf Pf6 
31% WhelPit pf5 
14% Wfilrlpf 1X0 
19 White 1.40 
32 WhHC pfC 3 
12% Whlftok 1 
14% wfcftes 1.04 
SVz WleWdr -44 
30% williams MO 
7% WllSltfO -76t 
23% WbiOx 1.92 
34% WlnD* B 
1% Wlnnbao 
S WlnterJ J7e 
19 WlsEP 242 
IBMWIsG OfX55 
14% WIscPL 1.92 
13% WbePS 142 
TOW Wllco 1X0 
10W WltfrR M 
1 WotvrW S3 
14% Worn etc X6 

30vi Wafir pfX20 
4% WorldAlr 
29 Wrhily slX4 
6% Wurllzr 
9% WyleLb sXO 
4 Wylv 

48% Xerox 280 
13% XTRA 44 
Mw ZaieCP 1.16 
l74iZopala X8 
93 Zaoala pf 2 
9%ZovreCp 42 
7% ZenllhR 80 
14% Zero S 42 
14% Zumlnd .92 


55 

6 BBT 

25% 

25 

25%+ 

V* 

5.1 

6 181 

32% 

37 

32 


31 


33% 

33 

33% + 

% 

6.3 


44% 

44% 

44% + 

% 

XI 

1 1458 

46% 

45% 

45%— 

% 


3 50 

19% 

18% 

19% + 

% 

15. 

z)7D 

42 

41 

41 


15. 

z54Q 

33% 

31 

33 —1 


6J 9 515 21 204* 31 + % 

SX 6 143 25W 349* 25 + % 
SJ 3 36% 36 36%+ W 

XI 8 196 31% 30% 3I%+1 
68 94 15% 15% 1516 

7.0 27 6% 6W 6W— % 

3X10X72 43 40% 43 +2W 

5X47 1S4 13% 13M 13%+ W 
64 9 60 30% 30 30% 


6J 9 60 38% 3tt 

2 45 45 

ISO 208 I 2«l 
IX 4 6% 6 

11. 6 76 23W 23 


45 +1 

3 

6 — W 
23U+ % 


11. 2 22% 22% 22%+ H 

11. 7 33 17% 17% 17% 

II. 6 X 16% 16 14%+ W 

SX 6 21 28% 28% 3HV+ W 

34 5 242 23% 22% 2246— % 
2.7 t 44 19W 18% 19+44 
X711 199 24% 22W 24%+l% 
.930 572 349* 32% 34% +2% 
7J 4 479 2SW 24% 25 
6X I 34% 34% 34%+ K 
25 444 4% 446 + % 

4J 9 41 34 33% 34 + 61 

6 6 % 4 % 4 % 

U t 94 14 13% 139* 

9 221 MW ISV* 16W+ W 
X-Y-Z — _ 

4.1 to 4719 68% 65% 68% +216 
3.1 7 102 21% 20% 209*+ % 
5J 5 119 22% 22U 22W 
-8 201349 59 55 59 +344 

.7 1 290 290 290 — 9Vt 

1.9 4 60 17% 14% 17% — to 
X912 965 16% 15% 15%— % 

a 12 12 23% 23% 239* 

B 77 22% 22W 2246+ U 


25% 13% UAL JSI 
309* 19 UGI 1J6 
15% 10% UMC 1J0 
3% 2% UMET Tr 

2746 99* UN CRM .121 

15% 8%UNR X6 
50 3346 UnllU XI Be 

67 48 UnINV 4.91c 

49 W 36% UCamp 2X0 
50 35W UnCart) X20 

13% 6% UnCamr JO 
9% 3% Union CP J2f 

1346 9% UnElec 1X2 

33% 23% UnEI pfX50 
43 30% UnEI Pf4X0 

75% 52% UnEI P»L 0 
20% 13% UnEI pfZlJ 
25% 19% UnEI PfX72 
7446 54 UnEI pfH 8 
39% 279* UnOIICal sAO 
<1 37W UnPac sl-40 

6% 3% Unlraval 

51% 22 Unlryal pf 
16W B% unBmd xoa 


— l>— 4— U — 


2106 19 18% 18%—% 

6ul 9 40 29 28% 29 + W 

W 7 28 13% 12% 1T%— % 

1 3% 3% 3% 

154 14% 14 MW— % 
7J 23 8 9% 9% 9%+ % 

4L8 6 I 45% 45% 45%— * 

78 4 17 62% 62W 6244— % 

5X 7 256 44% 44% 44%+ % 

7.1 5 822 45% 4444 «%— % 

2J 7 43 9W 9 9 

5X 6 M6 6 5% ,546- W 

IX 6 380 11% 11% ll%- % 

IX Z10 27% 27% 27%— % 

1A z30 33% X 33 — % 

IX 179 U 60 60 +1 

IX 4 15% 15% 154*+ % 

11 1 22% 22% 12% 

IX 2 59% 59% 59% 

10 11 2942 1094* 37% 3V46+2W 
14 15 1296 58% S5W 58 +2W 

434 5% 5 SW 

1 300 37% 3444 37%+ % 
16 6 58 15% 15W 15% — % 


d— New yearly law, u— New Yearly high, 
unless otherwise noted, rate* of dividends In the tareoalna 
(able are annuel disbursement * based on the last miQrterty or 
semi-annual ded u ratlon. Sped at or extra dividend* or pay- 
ments not designated as regular ere identified In the following 
footnotes. 

a— Also extra or extras, b — Annual rote plus stack dividend, 
c — Lknrfdattno dividend, e— Declared or paid In preceding 12 
months. I— Declared or paid after stack dividend or eput-upi V— 
Paid tW, year, dividend omitted, deferred or no action taken at 
last dividend meeting, k— Oelcared or paid this vdar. an accu- 
mulative Issue with dividends In arrears, n— New Issue, r — Or- 
el med or paid hi preceding 12 months plus stock dividend, f— 
Pokt in stack In preceding 12 months, estimated cash value an 
ex-dividend or ewdlstr Rail Ion dot*. 

*— Ex -dividend or ax-rtgah. v — Ex -dividend and sales in full. 
r—5aieslnftfli. 


— FARM and CATTLE LAND 

In ARGENTINA 

Opportunities available as investment. Very good farming 
and cattle land, 200 to 400 km west of Buenos Aires. 
Between 500 and 3,000 ha, average price 2,000 to 3,000 
U.S.$/ha. Management assistance available. Maximum 
confidentiality. 

VIPAGRA S.A. 

AWna 1659, BUENOS AIRES - ARGENTINA. 

Telex: 17150 batdr AR. ' 


i 


r i 


Weekly net asset value 

Tokyo Pacific Holdings N.V. 

On January 1,1 980: U.S. $66.42 
On Sept. 29, 1 980: U.S. $89.1 2 

Listed on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 

Information: Pierson, Keftfrlng & Pierson N.V1, 
Herengracht214, Amsterdam. 


Kingdom of Sweden 


BANK VON ERNST & Cto AG PB2622 Bom 
— (dlCSFFund SF 17X1 

— Id ) Crossbow Fund SF4JS 

— Id 1 ITF Fund N.V S12J3 

BRITANNIA TRUST MNGT.(CI) LttL: 

— (w) Universal Dollar Trust _Hl72c 

— iw) Hlpfi Interest SterUna. £8ADcxd 

CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL : 

— Iw) Capital Inn Fund $26X0 

— (wj COPltallWlo S-A. SMX3 

— {wiCanvarffiHaCaptlalXA..... S31J2 

CREDIT SUISSE; 

— (d ) Actions SulSSM 

— WlCasmee- sfsiijm 

— d j CX. Fomfa- Bonds. «... SF 60JD 

— W S C5, FandS-InTt SF 71-25 

— [d J Erwmle-Vcdar SF 122J3 

— Id J Usmc. — 5F J45E0 

— <d > Europo-Vdior SF 11100 

DIT INVESTMENT FRANKFURT-. 

—Ha ) Concontra DM 1900 

— +(d ) inn Rentanfand. DM6440 




Fund 5157 

nd Offshore Fd. I1J4559 

I. Fdlnt.ACerts S7X2 

I Ffl Int. B Certs SI6JB 

International jiSIOI.19 

S53X6 

I Fund Inn 5232V 

i Intercontinent 526.16 

Obligations— LF 1 248X0 

lntl.N.V. J. 53828 

tele Fund saxiMOO 

r. 522424 

* Issue Pr SF 16530 

a5«lecnonFd SF 47 JW 

Jlo 52X33 

■Trust intenim DM 39X8 

id l GtaboJ Fund Lid. SF6J3 

(d ) Globollnn Fund DM6J1 

fwl Haunmom Hides. NV 510X31 

(d > IndonmzMuttlbandxA. 512163 

(d ) indasuez Mumbands B.. 5 132X3 

(dl Inferfwid&A. 51349 

(w) lirtonnarlcet Fund. 518576 

Iw] inn Inc Fund (Jersey) 5 21 JS 

(r ) intT Securities Fund SUO 

(d ) InvmtoDWS- DM 35.00 




G.T. MANAGEMENT LTD: 

-(wl Berry POC FA Ltd. 549X2 

— w) G-T. Asto Fund HKS17X5 

— W}g-T.BwidFund 51X03 

— 5”! G.T. Donor Fund 51231 

— Id) G.T. invntmmr Fund ...... SISJl 


d J G.T. i investment Fund 

d 1 G.T. Jgoonsman Co Fund . 
id 1 G.T. Technology Pund 



JARDINE FLEMING: 

— (r ) Jandbra Japan Fund Y 1X02 

— ir) JcrdtoeSfaalAsia... 536X4 

LLOVDSAANICINT^POB 438 GENEVA 11 

— f(wl Uovtt Inn Growth SF soxso 

— Hw| Llovde Inri income SF MOJO 

ROTHSCHILD ASSET MGMT (Bormudal: 

— tw> Reserve AsaetsFdLfd S9.92 

ROTHSCHILD ASSET MGTM ICI): 

— (r) OX. Dir Commote ty Tr 552J3 


Iw) Joeen Soiacflon Fund 

(w) Japan POdfie Fund. 

Ml kb Income Fund LF 1X2X00 

(d ) KMnwort Benson Int F 516.13 

(d ) Kleliiwort Oanren intUF 51324 

(w) Kiekumrt Bens. Jon. F 536J9 

Iw) Loveroue C od. Held. 59125 

fw) Luxfund S41JI9 

(d ) Moteolanum SeL Fund *1139 

(d ) Neuwlrfh Inn Fund 5X4 

Id ) Neuwlrfh Im. Fund s 1J2 

(w) Nippon Fund. S1SJ4 

Iw) Nor. Amor. I iw. Fund- S5J4* 

(w) Nor. Amor, Bank Pd 54X2- 

(w)NAMF S 100.92 

(wl Pretoria Financial..— SUN 

(d) Putnam Intern! Fund 542X4 

(w) Cknmtum Fund N.V. s 1X31. 

■Kw) RBC Inti Inc Fund 5 10X4 

(d ) Renta Fund S58J8 

(d) Hentlmmt LF785JX) 

Id) Safe Fund.. ... XSJB 

(d) Sate Trust Fund ,1508 

Cw) Samurai Portfolio ...... $p 44.93 

(w> Sapro (KA.VJ s 10X1 

(w) SMH Special Fund DM9450 

(w) Taken GkKxU Fund ST7JB 

(w> Tokyo Pac. Hold ISea) — 564.92 

(w) Tokyo Pot Hold N.V 509.12 

(w) TransoacHle Fund 139® 
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Volume (In mUlkm) 
Advanced 

Volume up {millions) 
Declined 

Volume Down [millions) 
Unchanged 
Total issues 
Newiuoh, 

Now tows 


Today Prev. 

NYSE Motloaw 
Close One 

4872 45X9 

869 1.133 

28D1 31.51 

635 447 

1066 8X6 

379 347 

1X83 1X27 

*2 1? 


Esi. sales 1812: soles Toes. 1371 
Total open interest Toes. IUH off 118 from 
Mwi. 

PLYWOOD 
7&0X2 m ft; doftan per 
Nov 191 JO 

Jon moo 

Mar 199X0 

MOV 201X0 

Jut 20BJJ0 



19X30 + JO 
195X0 —.10 
T99X0 — JO 
20390 + .10 
30BJU + JO 


Dow Jones Averages 

Open High Low Close Cbg- 
30 Ind 933X5 945.U 9Z3JM 939X3 +7JU 

TOTra 334JB 33950 331X0 337J9 +X73 

IS UN 108X4 109-33 107JS J 08.70 +OX8 

65 57k 342.94 34SX0 34QA8 346J6 +2.99 

Dote Jones Bond Averages 

Ctese an. 

20 Bonds 4501' — 00 

10 Public Utils 64J2 —0.13 

10 Indus 67J3 —027 


Standard & Poors 


Composite 

Industrkit, 

utilities 

Finance 

Tronic. 


High Low dose NX. 
127X0 12+33 127.13 +1X7 
14X79 141J7 144-97 +11S 
5X25 49J7 49X6 —0X1 

1198 1170 12X8 -0X4 

20X3 19.94 20X8 HU6 


NYSE Index 



Htak 

Law 

CiOM 

NX. 

Composite 

7X37 

2223 

2332 

+0.99 

industrials 

,85X5 

8435 

8685 

+1X3 

Transp. 

' 66-98 

Wff 

6698 

+1J8 

Utilities 

37 J7 

37 J2 

37J7 

unch. 

Finance 

67.19 

66.99 

57.15 

—an 


OddrLot Trading in N.Y. 


September 30. - 

September 29 


Buy Sales "Short 

156X22 311,793 1295 

147X85 431359 3J44 

156X27 310967 2801 

162406 352X50 1X29 


American Most Actives 



HauOtiM 

GffCOngs 

InlrCtvGag 

DamePoirg 

ImperOllAg 

HuskvOGs 

Bawvalievs 

TubMMex, 

SundnceO 5 

RanoerQtis 


Volume I in mill Ions) 
Advanced 

Volume Up (minions] 
Declined 

Volume Down [mil Ikons) 

Unchanged 

Total Issues 

New highs 

New low. 


Today Pr+y. 

AMEX Natfanw 

Close Close 

3J7 5X5 

380 415 

4J)4 A22 

227 192 

D-B2 0X6 

193 195 

800 802 

i 


AMEX Index 


Imemadonal Monetary 
Market 

BRITISH POUND. S p er po u nd. 

Oct ... 13865 + 065 

Omc 13825 13850 13710 13835 +119 

Jan . . 13815 +095 

Mar 13810 13810 13745 138DB +BS» 

Apr . . . 2-379} +093 

Jun 2J73D 13785 Z372S 13705 +065 

Sec 13720 23780 13710 13780 +100 

Esf. sale, 1995; sales Tues. 1387. 

Total open Interest Tues. UX4a oft 234 from 
I Man. 

Net change mated In oolfits. 1 point equals 
saoooi. 

CANADIAN DOLLAR# S per ter. 

O a XS62 XS50 X550 —10 

Dec JB91 X685 X573 JBH — 06 

Jon . M<m .3385 J®33 — W 

Mar X625 X626 X59« JHW6 — 07 

apt - . -Bias —15 

Jun X640 JM4B J610 JWli —11 

Sec JB640 X440 JM25 JM25 —35 

6st. sales I JM9; sates Tues. 1.107. _ „ 

Total open interest Tues. 8J95. off 157 from 

Net change quoted in points. 1 point anuoti 
80X001. 

DEUTSCNEMARIG* per mark. 

Oct . JS25 unc 

Dec J592 JS98 JS75 JH76 +09 

Jan . . JS96 unc 

Mar J660 J668 J640 -5645 +02 

Apr J685 +10 

jun . . . J73D +15 

Sep SD0 .5790 -5770 J77D —10 

Est. sales 1375; sates Tues. 1J40. 

Total oaen Interest Tues. 11337. up 214 from 
MOTL 

Net change quoted In points, 1 point emote 
WJJ0U1. 

DUTCH GUILDER, 5 per ouUder. 

No open contracts 

FRENCH FRANC, (per franc 
No open contracts 

Esl. sales 0; sates Tues. 1 
Total open Interest Tuex 0. unchanged ham 
Mon. 

Nel change quoted to points. 1 paint equals 
50X000). 

JAPANESE YEN, 8 per yen. 
o a ... JNHSio +50 

Dec JN4831 JH4832 -004804 XD482S +57 

Jan ... J»4835 +60 

Mqr X048&4 JKMS7I JU4845 JKS4840 +53 

APT ... XHM865 +55 

jun ... .004875 +45 

Est. soles 1242; sale. Time 1475. 

Total open Inlerete Tues. 7.560, up 512 tram 
Mon. 

Net change quoted In poinn. 1 point equate 
80X00001. 

SIM 185 F RANG 8 per franc 
OCI ... XI 05 +50 

Dec XI 79 X207 X179 X194 +47 

Jan ... XZTB +3B 

MW .6303 X330 X29S -6309 +48 

Jun X4S8 X435 X412 A432 +61 

Sep X490 XS30 X490 X525 +95 

Est. sales 3.902; sales Tues. 1 J«a 
. Total open Interest Ton. A40A imehonged 
from Mon. 

Nel change quoted in points, 1 point equals 
80X081. 


9450 94X0 93. 



Awauxiawj: 




13% 14 

6 

7 

m 

4% 



11 

11% 

5 

5% 

29% 30 
19% 19% 
33% 33% 

32 

32% 


7% 7% 
8% SVi 
50% SW 

25V. 25+. 
4% 4 15-16 
13U 13% 
74% 74% 
229* 22=te 
15% 15% 
37 37% 

23 73V, 

47% 49 
3% 3% 
9 9% 

20% 20% 
131% 132% 
11% 11% 
31% 32 
3% 3to 
29 29% 

MS* 14% 
17% ISO. 
13 12% 

14% 14% 
10% 11V& 
11% 119* 
19% 20% 
14% 14% 
9% 94* 
3 5-16 3% 
23 23% 

« 48% 

12% 12% 
10 % 11 % 
17% 17% 
4 4% 

27% 38 
4 4 1-16 
29 39% 
8 % 8 % 
65% 65% 
13% 13% 
29% 30 
31 33 

1% 2% 
2% 2 11-16 
22% 23 
IV* ]% 
13% 14% 
3% 3% 
13% U% 
14% 14% 
23% 23% 
38% 39% 
14% 15 
41% 43 
5% 6 
8% 8% 
36% 37% 
30% 31 
22% 33% 
6% 6% 
23% 24 
13-16 % 
34% 34% 
15% 16 


SUGAR 
Oct 409J» 
Jan 42100 
Mar 423.00 
May 404X0 
Aug 3H5JW 
Oct 354 JH 

Jan N.T. 


High Low Ctese Prev loo, 

(BkFASked) CCtose) 

1 

40980 407X0 40480 405 90 99280 M 380 

42X00 404X0 419X0 41925 *525 405J0 

42380 40275 4UJ0 416X0 403X0 40325 

404X0 39780 400X5 40020 389JU 389J0 

385.00 379J0O 331-50 38155 369-58 370J0 

354 JW 352X0 3SIJ0 350X0 400JO 410X0 

N.T. N.T, 329X0 348X0 — — 


13X97 loll Of SO tons. 
COCOA 


Sea 

977X0 

968X0 

970X0 

971X0 

. — . 



Dec 

1X17 

1X09 

1X10 

1X11 

969X0 

970X0 

Mar 

1X38 

IS? 

1X31 

.1032 

1X11 

1X13 

MOV 

1X56 

1JB0 

1X51 

1X32 

1X04 

Jly 

UJ7B 

1X69 

1X68 

1JW0 

1X53 

U1S4 

Sep 

N.T. 

M.T. 

1X90 

1X92 

1X74 

1X75 

Dec 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1,105 

1,120 

1X95 

L100 

1JI02 lots of 10 tans. 





COFFEE 






Sea 

1X65 

uns 

1X42 

1X44 

1X57 

1X58 

New 

1X86 

1 JW 

1X68 

1X70 

1X77 

1X70 

Jan 

\jm 

wo 

1X00 

1X81 

1X« 

1X89 

Mar 

1,108 

1X75 

1X87 

1,009 

1X95 

1X96 

May 

1,100 

vm 

1X91 

1X95 

1,106 

1.104 

Jiy 

1,110 

i.ite 

ijne 

1,105 

1.105 

LI 30 

Sep 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1,100 

1,115 

— - 


2A49lafsof 5 Km. 




Paris Commodities 

f Figures in French francs per metric tan) 
October 7, 1900 

High Law Close Ck 
SUGAR • « 

Npv NjT. n.T. — 3X00 Uni 

Dec 3X00 3X50 3X60 3X69 4 

MPr 4.1W 4JH5 4M1 4 048 4 

Ntov +T» 485* -COSO 4X70 4 

Jly N.T. N.T. 3X50 4X30 .+ 

A*|p NT. N.T. 4X00 4X10 4 

OcF 3J7A) 3X60 3X51 3X78 4 

Ho y N.T. N.T. N.T. N.T. , 

lJOOtolS. - 

COCOA 

g* » « g g U" 

S2r . 355 W0 9BS • 990 

mot ljna ijm uno ij no + 


Dividends 

October lint 
• . • . INCREASED 
SS mp V y Per. fan 

EicorCorp Q m, 

Multibank Fact 0 W 

5TOCKSPUT 
Trans Wesfra Exalor — 34or-2 

PROPOSED STOCK SP 

Mitral Medical -Star-2 

USUAL • • 

Company Per; Ann 

Brad Ragan Q tt) 

Delnrarvc Pwr-Lllo q n 

Dame Mines Q 35 

Hl-3iear inds q .jjv 

Lane Bryant Inc O 25 

Saxon Indus _ * 

SFMCorp Q jo& 

Steinberg Inc O 25 

WD-40CO O M 

A-Aaaaaf; Mtaatilhly,- Q^Darter 


Cash Price* 

October l, 1981 

Commodity and unit -t 


Commodity In 

October L, 19? 

Ctese 

Moodvto uium 

Reuters 1X4880 

Dow Jones Spot NLA. 

D-i. Futures.... na 

Moody's : base' 100 : Dee. 31, W 
inarvit — fmx 
Reuters : base U» : Sep. 18, 193 
Oaer Janes : base 100 : Averagi 


Wednesday 
New Highs and 

NEW HIGHS— 24 

AftRIcnfti Cooper TR 
AtlRh2X0pf Core Inds 


BTMtainv Gannett Co 

Bandog Inc. MatsushEI 

Bril Pet ' Nancalnds 
CaroOknOh NafCltyLIn 

CarpTech OktoNGas 

ChalnoMiGM PlonResrch 

NEW LOWS— s 
DaylPLlHE NlMAIOpI 

DefE 12X0P7 PSHHllft ■ 


London Metals Market 

(Figures In teerilng per mefrte tan) " 
(Silver In pence per tray ounar) 

October 1.1910 

Today Prrrtous 
Bid Asked OHd Asked 

Capper wire bars: 

Spot 850-50 851 JD 84000 841X0 

2 months 878JD 879 JH *6950 870X0 

Cathodes: spat 823X0 824X0 815X0 818X0 

3 months *51X0 851 50 042X0 *44 JW 

Tin: spat 7X20X0 280000 7.13000 7,150X0 

3 months 7.125X0 7,130X0 7210X0 7215X0 

Lead: spat 379 JO 380JD 377X0 378JI0 

3 month* .396X0 39650 39375 394X0 

Zinc: Spot 33SJ0 336JD 333J0 334JO 

3 months 347X0 347 JO 345X0 346X0 

Silver: spot 898X0 901X0 875X0 877X0 

3 mo n ths 933JD 939X0 908X0 910X0 

Aluminium: spot- 664X0 666X0 662X0 .66400 

3 months - 685X0 686X0 683X0 603J0 

Nickel: soar 2X05X0 2X10X0 2X10X0 2X20X0 

J month, ZS3SXI 2X3BJHTZAMX0 2X45XD 


London Commodities 

I Figures in sterling Per metric tan) 
October 1, TRW 

High Low Ctese Prey too 


Veil Asks S 

For EECB 

The Associated Fi 

THE .HAGUE - $ 
president of the Euro; 
ment, said Wednesday; 
vors a single, pennan, 
tbe Europ^n E coaom 
nity's Iq^slaturc, inst 

current rotation bew 
bouxg and Luxembouig 


day of a three-day via 
Veal said that she stress 
during talks with Did 
Andreas van Agt ai 
Minister Christoph 
Klaauw. Mrs. Veil did 
whether she prefers 1 
or Strasbourg as a regu 
place, but said it was 
council of ministers, tb 
cal body in the EEC 

In addition to pa 
meetings in -the two » 
sessions of standing 
take place in Brussels. “ 
severe problems," Mis 
“A vast majority in the 
does not like the idea c 
mad px rlianiFfi tn firms ." 

Woodside Get 
For Australia J 

Rotten 

MELBOURNE — W 
txoleum said that it has 
syndicated loan for SI. 
help fund its 50 -perco 
the Northwest Shelf Ho 
ural gas prcgecL 

Security will be the a 
natural gas sales to tt 
Australia State Energ) 
sion and sales of fuels tc 
tomers, principally Ja 
managers are Bank of 
Banque Nationale • 
Banque de la Sodeie 
Europeenne, Barclays B 
national LuL, Chase _. 
Asia, Citicorp Inumati 
Industrial Bank of Japai 
gpn Guaranty Trust 

Soviet Union 0 
To Sell OU to 1 

Reuter* 

BRASILIA — The Sc 
has offered to sell oil to 
of the countries most t 


Ii said Tuesday that 
Union was offering «*, 
barrels a day at $ 34 * * T 
7i 1 , however, has been .t 


T -c i_ ' • 1 850,000 barrels a da^ , 

. 1 okyo Exchange rrom Iraq and 60,000 Wrj 


October 1,198* 

193 Mitubl Hvy intL 
430 MltaublCham. 

713 MitsubfCalm. ' 
197 MIMblEtoe 
<18 Mitsui Co. 

. 738 Mlisukatfil 
327 NlOPOP El*t • - 

5i] niopop S tate 

405 Shara 
1S5 Sony Carp 

2X80 Sumitomo Bank 
895 Sumitomo atom. 
463 Sumitomo Motel 
US Tatetn Marine 

406 Tokedo 
385 Ttiiln- 

379 TafcroMarfnu 
U Twin 
sm Tavaia 


Aoahl Own 
Asahl Glass 
Canal 

Dal Nip. Print 
Full Bank 
Full Photo „ 
Hltacta 
Honda Motor 
CltOh 
IJ4LL 

Japan Air L. 
Kansas ELPwr. 
Kao Soap 
Kawtnaki Steal 
Kirin Bra x arv 
Komatsu 
Kubota 
Matsu El. Ind. 
JtatsuE.Wks 


Hewtodeo : 490X0 1 Previoei : <0079 1 . 

NlkkeHM Index : 7 f i23JH ; Prtwtoa* : 7X7U6 


Hurricane Aid & 

neAornslatot/W: 

BRUSSELS — . The'J 
Common Market gra* 
milli on Wednesday to tl 
bean countries to adpp 
nop cauS^ri by a hurnc 
nated Allen. 

$420,000, Sl Vincent 
St Lucia $980,000. Esc 
bat been previously 
$420,000. 
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^MEX Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Oct. 1 


Tables i n clude the nationwide prices up to the dosing on Wall Street. 
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lift SM.Jetero .10* 
3ft 1* Jotronlc 
5ft 3ft JatmPd .101 
21* 8 JunlperP 
10ft . 


16 


i Jupiter 


13 5 KToJln AO 

10ft Sft Kallslad n 
Oft 2* KBPOkT 
27* lift KOvCp 35b 
21ft 3>W Renal s 
6ft 3ft Ketchm J2t 

10ft 4* Key Co AO 
39* sft Key Ph X3b 
Ift 5-10 Kldde wt 
3ft 3 KllernPr 
4ft 2 KlnArfc 
32ft 15* KhipRod AO 
150 27ft KlrOyEx 
7 1* KlecrVu 

131b VU Klelncrts 
19% 15% Know 9 
_5% 3 KuhnSir 

4ft 2ft LS3 .191 
4ft 1ft LaBaroo .12 
7ft 3* LuMtror JO 
4ft 1ft LaPnt 
30%3 3-16 LakaSh s 
19 8 Landmk 

lllb 0% Loneeo J4 
18% 10% LarKas JO 
36 14M> LcoRnl sAO 

4% 2ft LccPIl 
23% 12 VChloRP 
4 ift Leisure! 

6ft **» LlbtyFb 
12 9ft Ltohtolr JO 

2ft 1* Lloyds E 
7ft 2V» Lodae .1^ 

31 10ft Lotimn IJOa 
65* 23ft LoewT wt 
27* liftLoulcon .lOe 
to* lOftLoGea i J7 
34 23% LoulsCe 1A6 

lift 4U. LundyEI 
9* 6% L yd oil JO 

10 3ft LvncBCD 

is* sftMCOHida 
IO* 7ftMCORe5 
15* 11% MSI Data nAO 
lift sibMpcAnFor 
14% 5 Mack* JO 

5* 1* Mocrod 

10% 14 MeP5 1J2 

16W, Mnuoord __ 

25ft TOSn TUonrC s JD 
4 5-16 l Marlnda 
33* 26ft NlarkP® n 
21 ia* Morm PfZJS 
29* BV. Marstiln JM 
11* ** MortPr JOI 

11 4Vi Moslnd 

40* 17 MiiRsh .12 
29 15% Matrix s 

5* 3V. MaolTeC .14 

* 3-16 McCro wl, 
17* SV. McDow n-13o 
710 Ift MCKoon 
26% 13* Moans 1 J2 
11* 7*JUcdaKl J6 
34% 31* AftcOtaG 04 
17* 1 1V» Mccnan 3 3A 
10* 419 Mcuolnl JO 
ISft 9*MEMO» 1.04 
lift 4 MercSL JOO 
11W 7* MetPro.i sJO 

13* Oft Mete* AO 
30* 19% MeTptti J3 


10 15-16 * * + 1-16 

3X I 8% |% 8% 

0 MS 36 34* 36 +1 

15 103 2 I* 1*— * 

IJ 6 11 24* 34 24 — * 

244 * 1X16 * + 1-16 

3.0 4 1% 0* 8*— % 

10 M 10 17% 10 + % 

115620ft 19% 20*+* 
l# 7 9 IJ* 15% 15*+ * 

10 166 3 21b 3 

11 73 16* 15* toft— % 

53 5 m s* 5* 5* 

16 1 I* 1% Ift 

14 25- 33* 32* 33*+ * 
XJ49 19 12% 13% 13%+ * 

J J— J — 

741 6 6 5* 5ft 5% 

1.9 14 60 26* 25 26* +1% 

0 4 4V. 4V, 4% 

.913 136 10* IB 10*+ * 
335 2 2% 2* 2* 

34 Blfc 3.16 y\Bk 

18 200 19* 17* IPft+2% 
8 2 12 12 12 

K— K-K - 

X738 52 11 10% 10*— * 

17 21 8% Sft 0* 

15 21 4* 4% 4*+ % 

2J10 54 36* 36 26% 

19 113 u21* 20% 21*+lft 

4J 2 17 5* 5 5*+ * 

X2 5 1 7* 7* 7* 

.1111 99 36* 35 35ft+ * 

1 5-16 5-16 %16 

19 3% 3* 3* 

11 4 3% 3 3 — ft 

IJ 8 2) 23* 32% .22%— * 

19 60 137% 130 Ufl%+4 

8 IS 4% 4* 4ft— % 

19 11 ID* 11 + % 

24 362 18% 16% 18% +7* 

10 1% 3% 3% 


4J B 35 4* 4% 4% 

JJ17 31 3* 3* 3ft „ 

U t 3 S% 5% 5%— * 

7 2ft 2% 3J8— % 

386 27ft M* 36ft 

33 18 13 13 13 

2A 5 3 10 W 10 . 

XI 94 5 15ft 15ft 15*+ ft 

L013 20 32* 31 M*+l» 

II 3* 3* 

5 23 21% 20* 3lft + l 

21 I* 2* 2* 

5 10 Sft Sft 5ft 

2A 6 66 lift 11* 11ft+ * 
6 Ift Ift Tft+ % 

XI 11 26 5* Sft 5*+ % 

4J 10 60 30 29* 29*+ * 

55 56% 54ft 55% + * 
AM 15 24% 23ft 23ft—* 
4A 10 18 13* 12* 17*+ * 

5 is 6 30ft 28* M*-~ * 
4 21 18* 10* 10*+ % 

7.913 8 9ft 8* 8 ft— * 

7 34 8* Bft *% 


5 230 lift 11* 11%+ * 
95 8* 8 B*+ * 

19 19 135 14 12* 14.. + ft 

7 7 10ft 10ft 10*+ * 

1A14 3 14 14 U 

41 290 4* ift 4%— * 

IX 5 3 16 15* 15*+ % 

13 5 14 13* 14 . 

2A14 40 21* 20* 38* 

8 290 2% 2 2 

18 42 30ft 30 30 — ft 

IX JO 19% 19ft 19% .. 

XBlS 62 3*ft 33ft 24 — ft 

1 9* 9* 7J0+ * 

to 6* 6ft 6*+ * 

JJI 63 35* 34 35* +1. 

34 505 u29* 27% Z0ft+lft 
IP 7 10 4* 4ft «6— % 

15 * 3-14 *— '-to 

IJ I I 7ft 7ft 7%— % 

7 104 7% 6* 6ft— % 

7J 4 11 17* 17* 17ft— * 
X4 4 IS 8* •% ■%— % 

X3 B 31 31ft 38ft 31*+ ft 
1 J 4 ■ 15* 15% 15* 

SA 13 94 5 4ft 5_ + * 

IBI I Ub 11* 11*+ * 
5J0 4 12 10 18 10 — * 

u i2 ii n* 11% nft+ * 

19 13 7 18% 10* 10*— * 

1X27 78 33% 33* 33%+ % 


12 Month Stock Six Ohm Pm 

HW1 Low Dlir. In 2 VH. P/E lOQx Hloh Lew Ouoi. OOM 


9* 3* Metrocor 
4 1% Mich Gen 

38% 8*Mg>i5w 0 JOo 
5% 3* Miens pi j4 
0ft 4% Mlcklbry .14 
14* 3* MldtdCo JO 
17% 7* MJOIG45 AOb 

14% 8* .Millar H 
47 34 Vj MlnP pf 5 

7ft 3% MIssnlT 
42* 32 MtcniE sJO 
23* 13* MlteCD JO 
23* 9ft MaooB nJ4 
33% 10 Mono A nJ4 
- 13* 8* MtoGIh UMa 
5* 2* MorlnSh Mi 
9* 7* MottSM JO 
39* 33 MtVMII 1.20 
e* 3* Mtovidab 

22 12* NFC io" 

»% 21% Narda = JO 
13* 13% NCnvSt sm 
39* 15%NtGosO n 
33* 14 NtHIlE 
10* 2* N Kinney 

11% 5* NtPatent 
II 6% NISccR ADa 
II 3* NlSUvr 
13 5% NelsLB A3t 

30*0 17ft NHamp I JO 
3* 1* Nldrto JMe 

38% 15* NM*Ar JO 
13% 7% NPInRt .90 

B 5% MProc AOe 
32* IB NVTlm 1 
13* 7* NewbE JO 

29% II Ncwcgr A6 
11 3* Nexus 

9* 7 Nexus wl 

38* 17 Nta0F5v I 
4% 3% Nichols Mr 

3* I* Noeilnd 
9* 4* Nortek JU 

30 15% NaARoy J8 

24* 10* NoCdO o 
13 BftMoestBk 1A0 
17% 7% NuClDia 

4# 21% Numac a JO 


a 14 8 8 5 — % 

338 a* 3ft 3ft+ * 
IJ 7 173 33* 31* 33* + 3* 
44 3 3* Mb Jft+ * 

3J 3 13 6* 6ft 610 

19 5 31 10% IDVi 1B%— % 
X718 15 11 10ft 101b- * 
• 1 13% 13% 12%— * 

IX (25 41 41 41 —1 

3 7 5% 5% 5%+ U 

J 17 298 42* <1 43*+ * 

X2 7 13 19* % 19 

1 J 14 2 20 If* 19ft 

U14 90 19* IV 19*+ 10 
9.1 9 13 lift II* 114b- % 
6 3* 3* 3ft— % 

3J 4 3 8* 8* I*- * 
A3 4 10 31% 28* 38*— * 
0 20 7ft 7% 7*+ % 


14. 

14 

flft 

8 

8 — 

11 

A 

9* 

MS 

9* 

13. 

3 

11% 

11% 

11 %- ft 

IX 

1 

17* 

17* 

17*— ft 

12. 

1 

73 

n 

73 

A 

2 

11* 

ii* 

ll*+ 'a 

4.9S94 

8 

fl’B 

a* 

eft— % 

IJ- 

43 

11% 

10% 

Tl'b + * 

3 JIB 

44 

5ft 

4* 

5ft * Vj 

25 9 

45 

8 

7* 

T’Sr- % 

11 6 

1 

25ft 

25* 

25ft 

548 

19 

32ft 

39 

39 -2* 


.923 193 21* 21* 21% 

J S3 4V 24 23% 23*+ 10 

4.9 | 4 12* 12% 12*— * 

8 3 36* 36 36*+ ft 

V 16 36 25% 25ft— % 

2V 3% 3 3 — % 

340 Sft 7* Bft + ft 

5.9 8 5 10% 10* 10b,— % 

16 6* 0 4*+ ft 

9J43 44 6% 4% 6%+ % 

15 B 2 3440 MM M% 

3A 22 37 1* 1ft I* 

5.0 28 m. aftv so aou+ift 

BJ 12 14 lift 10* Hft+ ft 

9.1 9 17 6* BW 0* 

15 9 47 20ft 20* 28ft+ * 

4J18 SS 11% 11 11 — % 

2A • 23 77 23% 37 +T* 

19 22 15* 15 15ft + % 
2 7* 2ft 7ft + ft 

4J 5 C 21ft 21 31 

J 4 15 3ft 3% 3% 

5 17 2* 3* 3*— % 

1.1 7 37 7% 7 7 — % 

.714 IUu39% 37 39%+2ft 

28 90 IB* 17* 10% + 1* 

PJ 5 2 lift lift lift— * 
11 53 toft 14ft I6%— * 

115 39* 20ft 29 + % 


lJMoniti Stock Sfs. Close Prey 

HKUt Low Div. In S VH. P/E 100s. Hloh Low OiWLdno 


lift FvSCEd WIJB 
13ft a SCEd ptl.w 
ISft 10* SCEd PtlAS 
23ft 15* SCEO P13J0 
93 . 63 SCEd p«X90 
12% 10 5CCCltvR 
13% 6% Specter ,43e 
ISft 4% Spectra .is* 
Sft 2%SoedOP JOr 
8* 3ft Spencer JO 
31* 18ft StdAltn i 
34* 18* SiCooso I AO 
33% ilftStUMcri 
36* 21* StdSbr Hit 
11% 4ft sranoe jo 
16% 10ft SionAw 80 
7 ft 3ft Slowwd 
15ft 10% Star Sup JO 
Ift Ift Stardom 
12ft 0%5toeimf JSS 
SJ% UftSleenCti .93 
1% *StoriBca wt 
7ft l Sioriei 
4 7% SIcrlExl 

20% 16ft Slridw Jos 
28* lift Sunlit En nJO 

29* 33 Sum HE pflAO 
17% Btb Sunair .700 

29ft 35* sundne i 

10 7* Sun Jr 9 AO 

17* 10* SypFtfS AOb 
8% 3* Suplnd Ml 

ia>0 fc% SuaSura At 
51% 34b Sonron s JO 
5% 2% SuHutn 

9* 4* Suaah pf 1 

llu 5% Synloy J2b 
56 30ft Syntax I JO 
37* TBft Sysco J2 
45* lOft SysiEno 
9% 3% SvsPin J4 


110U38* 38 38%+ * 

64 8 10 35* 35* 359k— % 

1013 1» 10 9* 10 + * 

XI 0 6 151b 15% U*+ % 

5 S3 7 4ft 6% 

6.9 4 t lift lift lift— % 

3 1ft 1ft 1ft 

17 J 37 10ft 19* 10*— % 

44-9 8 SO 197* 20 + V" 

10 Ift 1* Ift + % 
13 47 2 Mb 7 

I 3ft aft 3ft— ft 

1A29 13 21* 21* 31*— ft 

.921 44 2=ft 22* 23%+ % 

4 75 24% 25 


47 « 

23 

IS 


IS 

+ Vt 

AJ1 

39 

34* 

29 

+3% 

Sjo a 

19 

8%d 7* 

8 


19 J 

1 

14 

to 

14 




5* 

5% 

5* 



lift 



A 38 

73 

49 

47* 

49 

+ i* 






11 

A 

7ft 

/ft 

7ft— % 

33 9 

4 

n 

94* 

9*— % 

1413 

551 

53ft 

53 

53 ft + 1* 

1JII 

17 

34% 

35* 

35*— U 


C% 


13 S 9% 9% V%+ % 

A 7 ID 18ft 18% 18%— * 
7A 7 39 10 9* 9ft— * 

3.9 4 4 10* 10* 10ft+ ft 

IJ 7(300 5 (ft 57* 57*— 1 
4J 4 19 21* aft 21%+ * 

12 34 4% ift 494+ % 

33 IS 7 4ft 7 + * 

4J 6 1 17ft 174* 17ft 

4 5 0* 4* 6* 

132 0ft 4% 4% 


11 

13. 
IX 
11 
U. 
IX 
IX 
IA 
IX 
IX 
11 

11 

14. 
1A 
IX 

IX 

It . 
5.1 13 


2 * ft ft+ % 

10 lift lift 12% — % 

3 10ft 10ft I Oft 

8 9ft 9* 9ft+ % 

1 9% 9% 9%— % 

8 24 34 24 — b 

16 a iv% » + ft 

a 17ft 17ft I7ft+ ft 

B6 19ft 10% ISft— ft 

252 mb 19ft 19ft 

339 8% 8% B%— % 

14 18% 17ft 17ft— % 

2 15 15 IS — % 

2 14% 14% 14%— % 

2 10* 10* 14*+ % 

47 15* 15% 15%+ % 

1 8% 8% •% 

(225 41 41 41 — % 

4 M 27* 276b— % 


12* 5% OEA 

22% 12% Ookwd ,12b 

12% 8 OhSeoly 32 
11% 7ftOitoind .40 
75% 351b OOklco AM 
25ft 0ft OrloloH la 
5ft 3M Ormond 
Bft 4ft Orrox n 
18% 13* OSuIlvn JO 
7ft 3* OxfordFt 
7 3ft OZdrkA 

1% %PNGM7 wl“ 

15% 10 PGEMA 1 JB 
13* 910 PGEPfB 1J7 

13% Bft PGEptD 1 JB 
12 810 PGEPfG 1 JO 

25% 23* PGEotV SJO 
23* 17 PGEpIW 157 
32* 15 PGEpfV 232 

25 17ft PGEnfT 2J4 

25% 17% PGEpfS 162 
11* 7 PGEpfH 1.12 

Sft 15% PGEnlR 2J7 
19ft 13ft PGEplO 2 
19* 12* PGEpfM 1.96 
21% 14% PGEpIL 125 
20* ISftPGEplK 104 
11 7% PGEotl 1J» 

51% 27 PocPLp! 5 
29% 19ft PocTnl I AO 
31* 13 PoaeP an 
49% 36 PcrllCa 1 A4 

3ft 1* PolomrF 
4* 2ft Panlast JO 
51% lift Paradvn s 
to* 5 Park El 
39* 33* Parsons s 1 
9 5ft Pot Fash ,70o 
17 9 Pataaen JOI 

9% 3* PatPtt wl 

toft Bft PoerTu AS 
35 14ft PcnEM ADa 
IS* lift PenTr i jo 
4 2* PECp ASt 

8* 4% POflObS JB 

14* Bft Punrll n .15 
Ift 1 Pentron 
3flft 26 Pep Bays IJ8b 
21% lift Perlnl AO 
11% 9ft PerryDr njt 
lift 11* Pel Lew S110I 
1910 1710 PetLew wl 
toft 10 PatLo PtlAS 
B* 5* PhlILD Air 
3* 2 Phoenix 
17% 7% PIcNPav J2 
■ft 3* PlonrSvs 
4% 4% PIIWVo JM 
62% MftPltDM 1 AO 
36* 27 Pittway IAS 
7% 3* Plzzain 

26 1310 PktcrDv g bad 

12* 6ft Plan find 
lift tVn PlyGm AO 

4* 2 PlymR A 
4% 1* PlymR B 
a* 15* PneuSc Tb 
3* lUPelaran 
23 13% Paste* JO 
3e% 15* PrairlcO g 

22 11*PrattLmb 1.10 ... ... 

6* 4% ProttRd JO A6 8 33 6% 6ft 4%+ ft 

7ft 5%PrattR pf A6 9J 1 6* 0* 6ft + ft 

29* 16ft PrecMet nU6e XI 37026*25% 24%+lft 
25* 16% P ran Ha TAB 6J 8 101 22% 21* 21*+ % 

‘ X9 4 7 3* 3* 3*- ft 

73 to 6 22* 27* 22*+ ft 
SJ 4 5 14% 14% 14%+ % 
11 (1000 3610 36 36 —1% 

U 5 28 11* 11* 11*— % 

7 50 11% 11% 11%+ % 
13 _ tl 1410 1410 Mft 


3ft TEC 
J 1 * TFI 
!t* 7* TIE 1 

31% 13 1 -* TaSPO 22 
27* ID TandB .40 
7ft 3* Tonne! J0h 
13* 9% Tasty 1.208 

t* 2ft Tech Gym 
IS* 6 TechOa 
2% Ift ToehTp 
10* 4% TcctreJ 

B4ft 44ft TeionR 
44* 18* TcINex A3 
M 7* Teisci 
7* 4ft Tennev s 
9ft Ift Tensor 
13* 4ft TorroC .lOe 
17ft 7 TctroT 
a* 18* TexCda s g 
toft 4* ToxasAlr .16 
IS llMTexAEng a 44a 


46% 35 TxRL Pt4A4 
18* 10ft Textron wt 
3% * ThorCp 

5 2* Therefor A an 


23 373 42ft 41ft 42%+ % 

-.8 A 2 B* 8% 0%— * 

— T— T— T — 

X0 1.324 2 6 6 0 — % 

7 30 3* Ift 2*+ to 

31 389 10* IT* 17*+ * 

22 .1 9 99 30% 39% W%+ % 

AD IJ 12 12 27% a* 77% 

SJ 8 3 5% 5% SVw— % 

9A18 1 13% 12% 12%+ ft 

IO 573 6* 610 6%+ Vb 

12 158 ul6% 14* 15ft + 1ft 
57 IS 2% 2 2 — >.b 

11 8 15 9 8* 9 + % 

53 9 20% 70 70 + ft 

1 J 14 29 39% 38ft 39%+ % 

47 55 1 7* 17 17 

14 167 7ft A* 7 + ft 

49 25 B% Ift Bft— U 

.910 47 13 11* lift— ft 

187 10% 15 16* + 1% 

94 20 1<J% 2D + ft 

IJ 2 249 12* 12 12ft— ft 

J 24 14313% 12% 1259+ % 


J3 


11. (25 40 40 40 

2 14% 14% 16%+ % 

21 14 2% 2ft 2% 

1.1 5 3* 3* 3H— ft 


tj Month Stock Sts. 

Hlgb Law Div. in s Vtd. P/E 100*. High 

□me Prev 
Low Ouer. Ciam 





s%+ n 

34* 

19% Thriimi i.« 

424 18 

33* 

32% 


I 11 

3* Tidwell 

to 25 

9* 

8% 

9*— ft 

1 30 

18% Tlmealx n 

33 25 

24% 

24% 


380. 

Ja'.yToiEd pf4js 

14. 235 

29% 

29% 

29% 

I 53 

51% To! Ed pi7J0 

14. =M 

54 

54 

54 +1 



57 

4* 

4 


31* 

12% TorlnCb 1 

SJ A 5 

30% 

20% 


31-Ti 

16ft Ta1l»el D.£S 

ID 307 

toft 

23* 


31* 

ID* TolPet wt 

BA 

14* 

14% 

14ft + ft 

. 3ft 

2ft TawnCtrv 

23 30 

3* 

3% 


34 V) 

£0* Towner s 

330 

38 

78 

30 + * 

7* 

rtTrellgr .13 

33 34 

3* 

3* 

3%+ * 

lOft 


U 8 40 

Sft 

R* 

8*+ % 

IT* 

8* TraFOIl Me 

J42 359 

14* 

u* 

14*+ ft 

lift 

5% TrmTee 3% 

3j4 12 138 

lift 

nv. 


9'a 


3J10 I 

8* 

8* 

B%— % 

13 

7ft TrlSM JO. 

BJ 4 3 

Oft 

9ft 

- 9u,_ % 

15*i 

Aft TnaCo JO 

I.V 0 

10* 

10ft 

10*— % 

29 ft 

10 TritCII 

3A 451 

IS* 

24* 

25ft + * 

lOVj 

7 Tut»Mx S 

11 734 

9ft 

9 

9% 

44 

H TumrC 2JD 

SJ 7 ID 

42* 

43% 

42*+ % 

5* 

3% TwInFr JO 

54139 10 

4 

3* 

3* 

15% 

8% U&l 

U-U-U - 
04 3 

13% 


12ft— ft 


3* UMA J8 

17 ( 2 

4% 


4ft+ * 


A* URS 40b 

U 1 «( 



13ft + ft 


Z*USK ind 

31 43 



3ft + % 

7* 

4 Unimex 

8 19 

A* 

Aft 

Aft + % 

34ft 

toft u Air Pd JS 

34 IB 5 

30* 



Aft 

< UnAsbsi 

93 




14% 

10 UnCosF .7«b 






\Vj UnFoods JOe 

8.9 11 71 

3% 


2ft 












9* 

5%URepin jse 

2637 10 

«% 

814 

9%+ Vi 

7% 

2* USAIr wt 







7J 3 




24 T* 


1.7 9 213 

22 


21* 

11* 

5ft UnlvCtg .05 






IS UnlvRs 36 

1 J 17 2M 

37* 

35ft 

37U + 1% 

9* 

VoJIe^ T4 





FW VoJrtiac M 





5% 

3* ValueL .07e 







7 IS 





Sft Vernlirn .10 

J 9 149 





4 Vert Isle ,10b 

XI a A 





1ft Vialech 





1A% 

Vi Vlcon n 


15% 


4 

1’» VlntageE 




3ft + ft 


Aft Vlshoy J3t 

14 12 22 



15% — % 



X312 5 


V 


5* 

4% Vol war .lie 

IJ 10 A 





7‘1 VOOlDX JS 





in’) 

4% VuIcCn J4 

3-0 4 3 

8 

7* 

8 + ft 

7*0 

3 WTC ” W *^33 - 




11* 

AUWocUlt JCb 

Ut 11 

10U 


10*+ % 







43* 

toUWoinoca s.12 


3110 



13* Walbar 32 

U 13 *12 



32%+ * 

25% 

■ 8ft Walso JOO 

X4 A 1 

23* 


23*+ ft 







04') 

19% Wang B JD 

J 29 404 


54* 

57ft 

Mft 

18% Wang C s.10 

J37 34 



53 %— % 



IJ 5 4 

11* 

13* 

13ft 


Page 19 — 


12 Month Stock 
High Law Div. In 


OToe 

Sfc. Close Prey 

5 Vld. P/E lBOs. High low Quot. Close 


2* 1% WsnHRI 
24ft lStoWBiRoSt A4 
»% 25% WRIT 172 

44ft to*WRHrd 1.171 
34* I* WelOTu sJO 
36ft 15* Witbm eJS 
34* 13% WllFIn 32 

5* ?*wnircbi J5i 

17 4* wnitehaU 

a* 5ft wichita 

Ift 1% WtllcxG 
35* 13* Wmhous ' JO 
3 1% wiisnB 

25ft IMWIncorp AO 
10* 7* Wlnhlm .« 
40 29? wisP ptoJO 

3 1* WolfHB JOe 

10* 7* wasrrm AO 
14 6% Wkwear .44 

24% 9* WurEngy n 

24% 12 wroinr JSo 
I* * WrlghtH a 
18ft 11 Wynns AS 
17* 91-4 WvmBn JO 


9% 4% zimmor 


5 Ift 1* J*- » 

10 0 12 22% 22 J2%— * 

7.1 18 19 38% 38 W%+l. 

18 17 253 42% 41% A3 , «,* 
12 7 36 13* 13% 13*+ *■ 

14 138 28ft »«■ 2J* + * 

18 3 16 18* 18* 18* 

6 3ft 3* .3*+ £ 

» 583 toft 14% '6ft+2^ 

21 16 17% 17* IT*— * 

1 15 2ft 2* J*+ ft 

X4 7 10 24*6 23% 23*— * 

3 1* 1% l% ^ 

1244 20 18* 18 18 — W 

U i II 8* 8* 8* 

11 (10 3610 Mft 36ft— * 
73 B 5 2ft 2ft ?ft— * 

01 I 7 Bft 8ft Bft+ % 

XS 8 9 13 12ft I**— 

34 374 23 21 H +’* 

J 8 30 Wft M + 5 

400 8 7ft 7*— IS 

3.1 4 42 15% 15% 15* * 

4A 7 7 17* 17ft 17*+ % 

— X— Y— Z — 

Jt A3 12 54 Bft 8% 8*— V* 


Sates figures are unofficial - • 

d — New yearly ten, U — New Yearly hloh. 1 

unless ottierwbe noted, rata of dividend* in me toraooln^'. 
table are annual disbursements based on the Iasi Quarterly or 
semhanmiai declaration. EpeeKu or extra dividends or P0X-. 
men Is not desiOMtad os regular are identified In the following 
lootnotBB. 

o— Also extra or extras, b — Annual rota plus stock dividend;' 
c— Uouidonna dividend. B— Declared or paid In precedlns 72- 
manltw. I— Declared or paid after slock divkjend or spIII+ip. I— l 
F old mis year, dlvtdsnd amllKd, deferred or no ad km lakendr 
last dividend meeting. k—De reared or paid mis year, an accu-' 
muiative Issue wtih dividends In arrears, n — New issue, r— O+j." 
dared or paid In preceding 12 months plus stock dividend. W 
Paid hi stock In praeciRno 12 monihs. estimated cash value oft 
«K4livHend arexHJJstrtbultofT (tote. 

»— ExHivIdend or exAioh's. y— Ex -dividend and sales in fuR. 
i— Sates in tun. 

cfct— Called, wd— When dlstrExitea wl — When Issued, ww— 
With wcrrenl a kw— W ithout warrents. xdls— Ex-d is tr (button. 

vl — in bankruptcy or receivership or being reorganized under 
Ihc Bankruptcy Act or securities assumed bv such companies 

Yearly highs and taws reflect the previous 52 weeks Phis the 
current week, but no! ihe latest trading day. 


Quotati on s in Canad i an tu nas. 

MU quotes cants urAtna marked S 

Mton low dess ergo : 
21021 Abtl Pree B23 23* 33*+ * 

mv+Aonlco E $22 '0 21% 21%+ % 
4700 Agra Ind A S7 6* 7 + % 
51559 Alta Gas A S3 If. 31ft 31%+ % 

too Alla Mat S21 21 21—1 

IDO Algo Cent 825*' 25* 25*+ * 

972 Alaoma St S3S 35 35 

2200 Andres W A SI 3ft 13ft 12ft + ft 
120 Asbestos 
6545 AICO A 
4920 BP Can 
4575 Bonk N • 

62300 Baton B 
870 BOH! Cap 


Toronto Stocks 

Closing Prices. September 30, 1980 


>31% 31% 31%+ % I 
$29* aft 29 — * 
S44% 44ft 44% 

Ulft 31 31*+ * 

$16 15% 16 + % 

$25 24 % 74%— % 


795D Srs'cr Res 
13 Bromaiec 
29M Brenda M 
2150 BCFP 
3487 BC Ptone 
55D0 Brunswk 
7M Budd Can 
1203 CAE 
7650 cad Frv 


KMh Lew Close OSm 
516* 10* 10%+ ft 
112% 13* 12* + * 
$35% Mft 34*— * 
$15% 15 15 — % 

SIS* ISft 15* + >0 
$14* 16ft 16% + * 
58* 8* 8* — * 

123 23ft 22ft 
137* 27 27*+ * 


A3 7 
1A II 
BJ S 
IX 7 
X3 5 
IJ 9 
9 


104 23* 31ft 23*+ ft 

1J21 153 45V. 44ft 4516+ * 

4 5 2* 3* 2*+ % 

7 sm 3 4 4 4 — % 

40 lie 46* 4490 46* + 1* 

10 20 lift 11* lift 

2J17 189 36ft 36% 36%+ ft 

IJ 4 7 8tb 8* B*+ % 

XI 8 IB IA* U 14*+ % 

2*1 8* 7% B%+ * 

1 9U 9* Vft+ % 

13 32* 32* 32*+ % 

5 13ft 13* 13ft 

54 3* 3% 3*+ % 

1 8* 0* 8*+ ft 

79 II* 11* 11%+ ft 
3 1* 1* l*+ Hi 

2.9 7 1 36ft 30ft 30ft+ ft 

2J 9 33 18% 10V. 10* 

16 7 It 11 lOft TOV.+ % 

SJ17 34037* 35 37*+2% 

04 19* 17ft 1910 + lft 

14. 35 II* 11* 11*+ % 

11. 3 4 6 6 A 

33 Sft 3 - 3% 

13 9 43 14* 13* 14%+ * 

8 48 4% 5* 6%+ % 

IX 7 6 5* 5* SH— % 

23 7 2 59% 59% 59% + ft 

4.9 7 22 34% 34 34 — % 

5ft+ % 


2 — % 

17 — % 


Floating Rate Notes 


Ceasing prices, October t, 1980 


Banks 


tseaer+dta am+uHL Coupon Next Bh> Askd 


10 

77 

5% 

5 

2J 

122 24* 23% 


44 

7ft 

7% 

4J A 

23 

9% 

9ft 

70 

5 

3% 

3% 

Si 

11 

2* 

2ft 

X712 

2 

2Aft 

ZAft 


24 

I 

1* 

IJ ID 

3 

17 

17 


18 

23 

21% 

5.9 

9 4 

18* 

18% 

4J 8 

33 

4% 

Aft 

9-8 

1 

Aft 

Aft 


4* 2ft PresRtA JO 
24* 13* PrpCT I AOe 
Mft 0* ProvGas UB 
41ft 28%PSCol Pt4J5 
14* 10* Pullet! SJO 
12* 4* PuntoG 
is% 0 Punta pfl.io 

6 Quollnn r^so 

7 Gwebcr gJ5e 

— R-fi — a — 


13% 


S I 9 15 15 IS + % 

4 3 9* 9% 9% 


10% 3% RE DM 

6 Sft REr- 
25* 12* RHMed . JOo 
3% 1% RPS 

A* Sft R3C .10 
13* 5 Ragan .12 
42ft 15 RnchEx US 
40ft 15* Rongro s 
49* 21% ROMBra 91 
5* V/f Rap Am wt 
aft 3% RuthP 
9* 7% Raven nADb 

44% 16% Raylnd J2 
4* 2 Reading 

30% 17 RElnv 2J0 
lift 5* RtlncT Joe 
I* 15-14 Redlaw 
0% 4 RetgTr JO 
15* lift Retro IB bA4 

31% 12 Rca^nt J2 
M 20% RcsrtA 
19 644 Reset wt 

58 29 Reirr B 

ift 2 RestAssc 
9ft 5* RexNora 
6* 3ft RlblelP .12 
29* 23* RlchTC nJO 
37% 25ft RlChTC pRLBO 
34* 21ft RJoAlg a I JO 
B* 3% Robntch 
lOft 4* RoOHn .12 
20% 11% Rockway lb 
36ft 17 Rosars .12 
3% 3ft RihicoT 
4* 1% RoyPalm 

3* 1% Rosen 

4* IftRBWCF 
18* 10 Russofl AS 


5J*i 
13 9 

V." 

68 5 


9 135 BU 7ft B%+ ft 
15 5* 5 5 — % 

A 9 12 24* 24 24*+ Mi 

H . 2 2% 2ft 2ft— ft 

14 IS 4* 4* 4*+ ft 

0 41 10* 18* 10*+ H> 

A 24 224 41ft 39% 39*— 1ft 
413 38% 34* 38 ft +2* 

2JT2 02 44 43% 44 +1 

159 4ft 4% 4% 

5 4ft 4ft 41b— ft 
1 7ft 7ft 7ft- ft 
8 40 37ft 39*—* 

5 Sft 310 210— ft 

3 27 27 27 

13 7ft 7 7 

5 1% 1ft 1ft 

. , _ 33 8 7* 8 + % 

5.1 7 14 12% 12ft 12%+ 10 , rtown+Ty.jn 

K.5 * .S3 * *ft «%+ % tarSw’ 7 ™^ 2 

1.914 89 17ft 10« 17 — * HHffiw 

5 4» 29* 21ft 29*+ 1% 

320 7% 6* 7%+ * 

6 *50 33% 83% 33%— * 

A S 3* 3ft 3ft 
13 n 7ft 7 7ft 
23 5 55 4* 4ft 4* 

X913 S3 27* 26% Z7*+lft 
X7 28 » 28% 30*+ * 

.1 32ft 32* 32%+ % 

'i 6% 6%— U 
XI 33 Sft 5* 5ft— % 

70 6 24 U* MU Mft— % 

-515 14 31* 21% 21*+ ft 

94 3 nk 2* 2%- ft 

15 2* 210 2ft 

34 2Tb 2* 2* 

3 2ft 2ft 2ft 
3J 6 20 17ft 17 1710 


13Ebqt4MIb CFn-tAd. Qrwon Next Bid Askd 
Afrtccn DvL Bk 7-83 915/14 MO 97% 98%. 

AlohU Kuwait 5%-B3 11* 2-25 98 Ttft 

Allied Irish 6ft -04 13% 3-30 99% 100 

Allied IrlahSft-O 107/10 M 97* 99% 

Amex FH 1982 16* 10-22 MD% 100* 

Andehbtmken 7-54 IQ 11 Hi 124 90ft 9«ft 

Arab mn Bank AVarEa 105/10 3*2 90% 97ft 

Barclay* Olieca 5-90 9* 1245 97* 97* 

Boo de la Naclon 8-03 9* 1-23 

Bcode la Noclan 7-86 1215/16 3-24 r 
BCOdO Bfxnll 6ftJ2 111/16 2-17 98* 9V* 

Beads Mexico 6U-H7 1113^6 11-14 97* 98% 

Bco Pinto 6ft -S5 11 7/16 1147 97% 98 

Bca Costa Rica 6%-tt 10% 12-11 95% 94% 

BkPariba 7ft48 9* 12-11 99 99% 

Bk Bumltwlra 61044 to 9/16 10-23 99% 10010 

Bk I reland 51049 11* 11-21 « Mft 

Bit Tokyo 848 11 11-24 99% 100 

Bk Tokyo Hds 6ft-01 10 15n6 1822 100ft 100* 

Bk Tokyo 6%-M 117/16 11-17 99* 100% 

Bk Tokva Hdg 1987 9* M3 97* 97* 

Bk Tokyo Kda5U49 9ft 10J7 97ft V7ft 

Bk Tokyo HdgSft-99 1711/16 HMD 98 98% 

Baanae Aires 7*46 W* 134 97* 98% 

Beam Roma 047/91 155/10 WJI 99ft 99* 

BFCE 610-81 163/16 1079 NXKb 100* 

BFCE 6*44 II* t-TA 99V, 99* 

BNP 7%-01 1213/16 2-18 99ft 99ft 

BNP 7-83 12% XI 99*b 10BH 

BNP 5*03 911/16 U 1% IN 

BNP 1982/04 IT* 2-23 99% 99* 

BNP5V+91 11 15/16 3-22 96* 97ft 

BmUcok Bk6%-84 9* 12-29 97 97* 

BUE5U49 125/16 12-20 97ft 97* 

Bk Worm* 5*33 93/16 12-17 98ft 98* 

Banco Union 7*43 14* +1 99 100 

Bk Algeria 8*44 11* 24 97% 98ft 

BkDreytM6%43 127/10 3-12 99% 99* 

BPG Pln.5%49/94 9* 1-12 97ft 99* 

Berson Bank 649 12ft 11-9 97% 98 

gtlcorpim 117/16 1VM 99% 99* 

CH*corp I VW 12% 1041 99% 99* 

CJt*Ccrp0+4. • 12 a-W 98* 98% 

Ottcarpundtd 97/16 M-10 99ft 99* 

Ox»05Vr43 913/16 1-30 15* 96ft 

CCCESU48 11 26 96* 97ft 


98% 99 
97* 98* 


99% 


215 99 


CsSMu=z5%45 9* M6 

Indo-Suez 5ft-B9 9* 1-13 

Westminster Bk 4-84 1615/16 1D-M 99* HUM 

KOP6V543 9* 1-23 98* 99% 

LTCB6I041 9% 1212 

SSSfe 82 Si “ 

t@l&£ Iff 

LTCB5%49 10% 129 

Lloyds EuraHn 7043 W 1/16 IMS 99**010 
MonKanOnaatSft-W 12% 11-2B 97* 98ft 

Mkflana Bank 842 117/11 11-17 110* 100* 

Midland Bank 7%43 1I1S716 2-23 100*0 100* 

JSSISIS iff m 

Midland Inti 5V.-92 W* 

Midland lnt15%-93 9* 

Natl Wtttm!n5H-90 9* 

NatlWeflimn5ft-M 18* 

Nippon Credit Sft-85 9% 

Nippon Credit 6%46 99/16 

Pop: Eeoanol 71041 10ft 

Bk Scotland 7*43 11* 

Bk Scotland 51044 95/16 

Stand. & Chart. 6*44 10% 

Stand. & Chart 5H40 lift 

Stand. & Chart, svwo 121/16 .. .... 

State Bk India 6*47 101/16 1MB 96* 96* 

5venaka Handel* 547 10 1-15 97* 98* 

Sund*vallat%on045 1911/16 104 96* 99* 

Trade Develop £-6£ 1115/10 3-23 97 97% 

The6 Former* 7U-84 9* 12-23 » 97 

UBAF6H42 13 3-26 99% 180 

UBAF 710-82 10% 124 99ft 99* 

(talon Finland 6%42 1615/U 10-22 ia>% 100* 

United Cmeas 741 101/16 11-28 99* 99* 

UnHed areas 643 u* 10-11 9«* 1® 

Unltodcrseos649 13* 12-31 98 98% 

Urtjujta Inti Tft-81 f* 12-23 99* 99* 

UrquRo 1011646 195/16 9-22 98ft 90* 

WIL GlynU BK6W-U 12% M7 99* 100ft 

WU. Ohm's (Me 5ft?1 127/10 9-16 98ft 98* 


_ _ .. 99* 

11- U 99% 99* 

12- 15 98* 98% 
97* 98ft 


1342 97* 91% 
134 97* 97* 

1-23 96 96% 

12-23 97% 98 

10- 14 98 98% 

12-24 99 99% 

I- 14 97% 97% 

11- 38 99ft 99* 

II- 10 100% 101 

’W-14 98* 99% 
11-28 99ft 99* 
M3 97% 98 
34 91% 98* 


22734 Cal Paw A 
7740 Camllo 


M20 Con Perm 
600 Can Trust 
2608 C Tung 
5841 CCabiesv A 


Utah low Close ChTM 

518ft IB toft + ft 

$45% 44 44 

5370 C Nor West 526 25* 26 + ft 

818 C Pack 1-5 532% 32% 32%+ ft 

~ 520 19* M + % 

527% 27% 27% — % 

$44 43 44 +2 

. 511* tlft Tl*— % 

15794 Cl Bk Com $26* 26* 26*+* 
453a2 Can P Ent $29* 28* 29ft + * 
15600 can Nat Re* 519% 19 19ft + % 
1134 can Tire A 527 26* 26*—% 

* 522% 22% 22%+ % 

530ft 30 V. 3 0V5— % 
18% 7* 7* — * 

514% 14% 14% 

$7% 7ft 7* 

$i a ia io + % 

510* 10ft io*+ * 

320 315 315 —10 

$16 15* 16 + * 

$8 7* 8 + * 

$25 24 24*+ 1 

$0% 6% 6%— * 
515 IS 15 — % 

534 % 24 24 — % 

515% 14* 15*+ * 
510% 9* 10%+ ft 

57 7 7 + % 

554% 53ft 54 + * 

$24 ft 23* 2410+ * 
$18* 15% 18* 

$38 37% 38 + % 

$18 17* 18 + ft 

12 

11M+ * 


Non Banks 


Credit AortcotaAfetU 93/14 13-17 99 99% 


CCF7-03 
CCF6H-C3 
CCF5U-85 
GredHmt 5U-84 
Cradltanrf 5%-9l/97 
Credit Lvan 6*83 
Credit Lvon 6-03 
Credit nan 5ft-83 

DG Book 6ft -02 

Gatabonfcen+OB 

GZB7%-B1 
GZB6-83 
GZB5%-89 


IBJ 6H-82 
IBJ5%-85 
IBJ5U-K7 


911/16 1-12 98* 99* 

9* 1-12 98* 99* 

n 13/16 1M 99% 100 
IT 13/16 11-21 99* 10016 
13 1/16 13-10 97* 18% 
lift 3-13 99* 99* 
HU 1-12 99* 100% 

9% 1-12 90* 9716 

93/14 12-17 95* 99* 

117/14 11-17 98* 98* 
183/14 MO 99% 99* 
1913/16 10-9 99* IDO* 
913/16 IM 98 98% 

M* 12-24 99* 99* 
11% MS 99 99% 

14* 11-1 99ft 100ft 

1011/16 T3G 99* 9910 
18* 18-15 99 99% 


!sB»r-ta!aob4ML Ccupen Ned UdAskd 
Etc»3toI780 13% M3 99* 100% 

General Coble 7VM0 3DU “ 

IC Industrie* 1991 TO* 

" " 10* 

18* 

17* 


Natl Flnon.6-85/93 
Thailand 7-84 
PtdDppina4%-80 
Suml Heavy 5*-83 
Sweden 9locfc-9I 
Softy l (-83 
SofMtS-84 
SNCF 4*85/97 
Texas Airlines 7-84 
TV09tacfc-9l 
iHisu-es 
OrtNtore Min. 1986 
Pemox7-84 
CHah5U47 


MO 99 Wlft 
VU 95% 90% 
1-7 100* 101% 
9-17 97* 98* 
. 10 ® raKs 94% 

129/16 M6 99U 99* 
99/16 18-38 96* 97* 

ZI3/16 188 TOD* 101% 
18* 138 99* 100% 

10% 2-4 98% 99 

9* 10-13 92* 93* 

10H 38-11 95* 95* 

155/to 10-27 99* 99* 
911/16 1-31 97* 98* 

911/16 1-34 9810 98* 

12* M8 98* 99ft 


_ .Pric e* sup plied by Credli Soisse-FTrs! Boston 
Ltd. LOMm. 


300 C UIINes 
215 Condel Oil 
1365 Caro 
950 Cassisr 
4250 CeJonojc 
2700 Cherekoe 
5600 Con Dlstrb 
1947 Con Farcry 
4000 Convcntrs 
1300 Con west A 
64065 Cosefca R 
£00 Cralgmt 
1500 Crush loll 
3025 Cyprus 
27200 Czar Rm 
15*00 Doon Dev 
too Doan A 
13395 Denison 
6085 Dlcknsn 
toio □ Bridge 

7325 Dolasco A 
1300 Dam Store 

5® Dylex L A 512 12 

9613 Electhome $11* 11 

1750 Emco $13* 13* 13* 

8330 C Falcon C $13% ISft 13%+ ft 
9095 Flbrg Nik 5131 129 129ft— 2* 

2750 Fed Ind A $11% 11 H%+ * 

1050 Fed Plon $45% 45 45 —3 

5025 G M Rn 16ft t 6%— % 

MG Dlstrb A 511ft 11 11ft+ ft 

5700 G Dlstrb W 55 490 495 

5700 Gibraltar $15 14* 14* 

200 Goodyear $22 22 22 +2 

2750 Granduc 340 315 340 +30 

1460 GL Forest $57% 57 57 — % 

700 Groyhnd $19* 19* 19*+ * 
200 H Group A $5* 5* 5*— * 

1230 Hard Cra A 205 205 205 

28980 Hawker $27% 26 26*+ ft 

$9% 9% 9% 

$24% 34* 34*— ft 

S10* 10* 10*+ % 

» l5ft 15ft ISft 

IB to 18 + * 

513% 13* 13%+ % 

$13% 13ft 13ft— 1 

$11 MV, II + % 

514* 15* IS*— 1 


Utah Low erase Cbloe 


3133 Pembina 
26076 Petrofino 
3534 Phanlv Oil 
820 Pine Paint 
23955 Place G 
31160 Placer 
3100 Ram 
440 Redoatn 
DOO Relchhald 
3127 Revnu Pro 
450 Roman 
BOO Roinman 
12300 Sceoire 
16®0 Scot is 
47440 Snell Can 
6582 Sherrill 
312 Sigma 
«lW s Seari A 
10925 Skye Res 
100 Slater Sll 
15300 Soullim 
2300 St Brodcsl 
28291 5telco 4 
5845 Sulpelro B 
100 Suncor pr 
3105 Teck Cor A 


447 Havas D 
1313 H Bay CO 
0658 IAC 
300 Indal 
500 Indusmla 
108 Itiglls 
1339 Inland ' Gas 
2410 Int Mogul 
6535 Inlpr Pipe 
2300 Ivaea ■ 

954 Jonnock 
10602 Kaiser Ro 
11100 Korn Kolia 
-450 Kolsev H 
3549 Kerr Add 
384575 Labatl A 
3415 Lob Min 
12670 Locona 
500 LOni Cem 
9294 LL LOG 
1752 Labia w Co 
325 MICC 
*40 Melon H A 
13320 Est Mlrllc 
12290 Merland E 
20364 Mils) Corp 
3792 Motion A 
40973 Maorr 
3870 MurodV 
83437 Noronda 
8692 Narcon 
908 Noumea W 
11125 Nu-Wst A 
1841 0 Oak wood 
1912 Oshawa A 
6120 Pamaur 
40 PanCan P 


$22% 21% 22% + 

SI 3ft 13ft 13ft + ft 
552ft 51 51 — 1* 

57* 7* 7ft + ft 

£?% T 3? +,tt 

520 25 25 + ft 

571 70 70 

*11* II 11*+ * 
$5* 5* 5* 

529 27* 28*+l% 

55* 5* 5*— % 

111 11 11 — ft 

$17% 17% 17%+ * 
58* 7* l%+ 1 

$9 5% S*+ % 

$41 39* 40*+ 1* 

S30ft 29% 29*— % 
$48*' 48 48*— % 

$30* 35* 34* + 1* 
$30 29* 30 + * 

S35ft 35% 35ft 
*30 29 % 39 

$27% 27 27%+ Hi 

119 18% 19 + * 

$10* lOft 10ft 
S25ft 24 24%+ ft 

$07* 57* 87*— ft 


S12ft 12 13ft + ft 
569 64 * 68 % 4 3% 

511* 11 lift + ft 
$40* 40ft 40*+ * 
325 310 310 — 5 

$28 ft 77* 27*+ % 

SI Bft lift lift 
516ft 16 16 — * 

113* 13% 13*+ ft 

215 207 207 —1 

507% 47ft 67%+ % 
$27* 27% 37%— ft 
513% 13 13%+ ft 

56' g 6* 6*+ % 

539* 28* 29*+ * 
514 15* 16 

SS3% 52 52 — % 

Mft 8 Bft + ft 
514* to* 14*+ % 
J|7 17 17 — % 

138 37% 37% — % 

$12* 12* 12*— ft 

535 34% 35 + * 

522% 22 22%+ * 

526 26 26 + ft 

.... . *23 21* 23 +1V. 

15425 Teck Cor B S20% 20V* 20*+ % 
1420 Teledvne *17% 12 12ft— ft 
10990 Tex can »3ft 33ft 33ft + * 
0215 Thom N A 521% 21ft 2IU+ ft 
2572 Tor Dm Bk *30% 30% »% 

20100 Tonlar B 526 26 26 + * 

513 12* 13 — ft 

514* 14% 14*— * 

SIS* 14* 15ft + % 

522 21* 21* 

524* 24* 74*— * 
$12% 13 13 — % 

$35 33ft 35 + % 

$6 6 6 
561 ft 59* 60*+ 1 
521 20ft 21 — % 

532* 32* 32*— * 
*18* 18% 18*+ ft 

51950 19 1910+ U 

522% 72% 22% — ft 
$22% 22 22*- % 
*25* 25 25*— % 

SM% 13ft 14% — % 

*29* 29% 29% — % 
013ft 11* 12 + ft 


3354 Traders 
7121 Trns Ml 
24030 Trinity Res 
627B TrCon PL 
5333 Turbo 
6150 UGat A 
4620 Union Oil 
2008 Un Asbslos 
4040 U Kano 
355 U 5 1 gear 
110 Un Carbld 
1210 Verm Cor 
3490 Vestoron 
290 We Id wed 
3910 West Mine 
350 Wesion 
15500 Willroy 
60675 woodwd A 

6800 Yk Bear 


Total sales &217.1M share* 

Montreal Stocks 

Closing Prices, September 30. 1980 

Quotations In Cmwdlan hinds. 

All ouotae cents unless marked* 


Sales Slock 
1615 Bnk Mont 
1700 Can Cml 
70 ConSoRv 
4150 Can Bath 
12600 Dam TxtA 
1000 FCA Int 
7860 NatBkCdO 
500 Power cp 
200 RoHondA 
2580 Royal Bk 
5381 RovTrslOl 
1100 5telnbrgA 


High low dose c* 
S2«* 29% 29*+ % 
*12 II* 11*+ H 
*00 90 98 +10 

*17* 17* 17*- * 
$15% 15* 15%+ % 
315 315 315 

*13* 13 13—14 

*17* 17* 17* 

5 8* 8* B*+ %. 

*52* 52ft 52ft — % 
519ft 19ft 19ft— Ift 
M3 22% 23 + ft 


Total Sales 1 J36A42 shares. 


Canadian Indexes 

October 1.(980 

Close Previous 

Montreal 3T0J5 38X91 

Toronto 2J8X10 2J0OOD 

Montreal : Stack Exchange Industrials index. 
Toronto : T5E 300 Index. 


^rum/am i CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


(Continued, from Rack Page) 


AMSOCAN BABYS7TEB, ovafefala. | 
Matore, esperemsed. Paris 380 15 M. 


SERVICES 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


M 

JOb 


10* 3% SFM 

14ft 910 SGL 
2* 1ft SMD 
9ft 4* SSP 
33% 20 Sega s 
18* 12* Sol am -48o 
7* 2U SCarla JJ7r 
69 51 SDOO PT7J0 

66 44 SOgo Pf7J8 

33% toft.SDOO PfZJS 
38* 19* SFrRE 170 
5* 11-14 5FRE wt 
9 4% Sandate JO 

7 3 Sargent 

II 7 SoundrL JD 
5* 2% ScholbE 

7* 4, School P AO 

4% 2ft Sch roar 
9* 6 Schwab JD 

5ft 2* ScfMgf .10 
94ft <2 Scwrr* R a 
19ft 16* s&dAM jb 
18 11% Seolect s 

1% ft Seaport 
7 4% Searslnd 

5 2ft SacCap 
2010 10ft SebDel s 

9* s Salas .40 
13 3% SoiWCO J4h 

8* 5% Srvleco 44 

10% 3ft Serve 
8* 4* shaers JOe 
lift S Sharon J6 

6 4% 5hcrwln JB 
4* 2*sheiirR 

5* 3ft Shopmen .10o 
22% 14% Showbl MO 
24* 14% sierrcn on 

13 0ft SUco 32 
13* 5% Sikes A 40a. 

616 4 Sllvrcst 

SolStScI n 
8% 3 So 1 1 Iron 

17* ID SoraPap 480 
9* 5% Saundsn JO 

10%. 0ft SCEd bflJ2 




15 9 8* 0%— % 

„ .. W* 13* 12* 

to 3 2V. 2ft 110— * 

5 47 Bft 7ft 8*+ * 
» 143 38 28% M +1* 

2410 2 16* MU 16*— ft 

U 1 B 5* 5U 5*+ ft 
14- 2100 55ft 5 Sft 5510—1% 

14. ISO SO 90 50 

14. 2 18* U* IB* 

0417 18 27* 27ft 27%+ % 

_ 46 3ft 3 J%+ M 

SJ 8 12 5% 6% 6% 

411 6* 6* 0W— ft 

34 0 10 B* Bft 8*+ U 
» 8, 4 3* 4 

64 12 5 6ft 616 Aft 

8 3 4 4 4 

34 7 1 816 BU Oft— % 

2211 4B 4* 4* 4* 

14.150 73* 75* 75*+ % 
27 5 I 10* 18* 18* 

B 25 14ft toft 14* 

. I L. u-m * 

8 5 5* S* S*+ % 

D O. « 4 4 

18 80 25ft 24 ft 25%+ 1% 

45 I » ft M 8*+ ft 
XI 21 23 11 .10* 11 

4J> 4 5 7* 7* 7* 

15 25 8% 7* 7*— % 

93 5 6 4 * 0ft 6*+ % 

S3 14 41 6ft 6ft 0ft+ ft 

6J 5 2 5 5 5 

. 7 3% 3 3 — % 

10 .4 ]l ft ft 5% — % 
64 7 21 19% 18* 18* 

1414 11 21* 21* 21*+ ft 

3-2 9 4 «ft 8% Sft 

X3 4 40 12% 11* 12 

24 Sft 5% Sft 

’IS ’fl* 1M * 14,1 

14 93 1 7ft 6* 7% 

37 3 1 13% 13% 13%— ft 

XD 13 7 0* &ft 

UL 48 8* 7* 8 


AUTOMOBILES 


CAPBIAC HDCWtAPO 


first US. 


Nov. 


JA3UABXJS*79 


far fardwr informuamt 
oed Londan 595 9199 oflknhowi 
or Basadon 281517 (UKJ. 


WrWd Bfodwrv tforto<jar£> • Tel: 
P3 50 64 84 and (93 30 81 32 Telex 
<70 250 Teto - dreo factory deader. 


<6 W where we cen show you al b!- 
ost 1981 Madek. 

r« UNCXXM COHiWBfTA ... 

r, 40 JOO kw, 4-cbar, vinyl roof 
gray exterior, blue in terior, loaded 
with extra*. Fid mow ke ii uLB . nwmeu- 
late c o nckion. Oe now. No roason- 
dbie offer refused. Office 03/2304845 
- hocnr 02/6605608, Beiaum. 

MHKXDES 500 SE IttKL Midnigh; 
blue, Bght ear valour, afi passMe ex- 
Irak SpedW drivan, only 750 kitaraa. 
ter* sees ro acre first rarnti-w. Asking 
Swiss Francs BDJ300. CoS j. fiberficnt 
, Zurich <7 60 63. 

[74 AIFA ROMEO MONTREAL Pjd, 
exceRe n i condMan. 56300. R. Best. 
Tel: Germary 06371-47-2185. 


AUTO SHIPPING 





’uk’ 


t 


ay effectively in Europe™ 

Advertise In the International 
eraldlWbune. 



The international essentiaL 


1SANSCAD 20 rve Le 5ueur, 75116 

1 Pan. Tel. 500 DO 04. Madrid: <11 W 

61. Ar-wwp. 339985;Cames: 394344. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 

TAX FREE CARS 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 

wilh Sms Ecenee picM. 

RAMPT MOTORS MC 
1290 Gcnevo-Vench, 89 route Suisse 
To*; 022/55 44 43, Teiex 28279 

3005 Berne. 60 SuiQEnacSrtrose 

TeL: 031 745 10 45, Tdoc 33850. 


7RANSCO TAX 8E CARS 

Wo beep in stad more than 200 brmf 
r«w con for orvlho-spal or worldwide 
detvary. eorapeWively priced Send for 
free catdog & stodc Bit, Tmo SA, 
Nocdarioon 95, 203Q Antwerp. Betaum. 
Tot 031426341 Tx, 352V lRAh&B. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


, ILS. ATTQCCYS, EXF5CEFJCZD 

M COMMOOTY An MVE5IMB4T 
MATTBtS. BLOOM AtOTSC 

THi31M53-S9C8 
OS 212-483-9&50, USA. 

I EUSIAN/Frondi/Serfa/Sparesh speck- 
mg US. Lcwwr. L Siewan. 25 mrd 
, si: S Wprd^ CT 06905, USA. 

TAX LAWYER - TAX end Investment 
Speciafct Fra* T, Hotad 60W Rich- 
mond Awl, HoustHV Texe* 77057, 


LONDON McEVRElSt/ courier with 
air. Tefc Jams 01 441 2582. 

YOUR PERSONAL Interpreter n fans 

& elsewhere. Ms 527 01 93. 

PUBLIC RHAnONS ASSISTANT. Fans 
333 62 39 or 773 74 01. 

MTL MIBKEIB la ooronpany 
badness executives. Pcvn 520 19 79. 
TRRWGUA1 RWBSPREIHt, Pbris, ear. 
free to travel, 758 66 IX 

LOW COST FLIGHTS 

The International Herald Tribune 
ran not roach fir the 
rdtabthiy of Ac low eon 
/Cj^ui advertised below. 

EUROPE . PLY. Ere. 815; Sound Trip 
Ft*. 1,630. ITS 225 12 39 Parts. V 

HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


PORTUGAL 

7 EMT5 NCWStVE TOURS 

FROM PARIS TO: 

U5BONfcHAlF3GASD...JT23Daca 
BTOn/CASCAIS JRR21 35.00 


MADBRA. FF32SOOO 

PleaM Contact: 

Peris. Tab 7425981. 7425264, 
7425497. The 22055Q. 

FROM FRANKFURT TO: 

USQCM JXM.98D 

E5TOH1/CASCAIS J3JH.89B 

COSTA VBH3E:. 


Phase eoreoeft 

Frankfu^«JMTM234094. 

far other prograns and detrelad infor- 
mation, ask ysur 

TRAVEL AGENT 

OMRia A VAlff YACHT in Greece 
dreed from owner of largest fleet in 
Europe. Annsxi manogarnert. Excel, 
led crews, service, mrernenance, float, 
banded, ttfcf Yochti Ud , AM iW 
etaUeOu 22C Piroeio, Graaee. Tefc 
4539371. 4539486. Telex.- 21-2000. 

RUS5U/SCA»H)fl«AVIA. Camping 
tears. 3&6K weeks hem 5230. May, 
June, July. Troefcs Travel, London 937 
302B. 

HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


USA 

TUDOR HOia. 304 East 42nd 
Slrael. New iork Oty. h fndv 
pooabte. Eat Side Manhattan haff 
NoS Tram UN. Single ham 544; 
doahiu from 55$. Triftei 42VS1, 


SHOPPING 


ROSENTHAL 


rronldurt 

Kctaerpitaz 

Fine Oim, Grysni & Cuflety. 
Write farcsMoguo. 


PENPALS 


AMERICAN DESKS HAOFEMN ser- 
respondonae. Bex 14804, Herald Tri- 
bune, 92521 NeuSy Codex. Franco. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


• ESCORTS, N.Y. 

EVERYWHERE, U.S.A. 
ESGORT SERVICE, 

EVaYWHEBE YOU GO, AMSOCAI 

• 212-359-6273 
212-961 1945/451 2421 


ft CONTACTA BmE8NA7»NAL* 
Etcsrt Service in Eorosi 
3SRMANY: 06163-00122 

f vumuuvt - DNSDoon " nom ■ 
Cclogo- Bean - ftnmli l B if- 
BaHht -MeRhfc-Hmwberg. 
SWITZBAAND: 0049-610X56122 
Zurich - BomI - Leeoree - Borne - 


BaGRMfc 0049-61 03-S6 122 

Bnmk ( + muaor Dhal. 
ENGLAND: 01049-6103-56122 

NOW A1SO M LOMION. 

COB ffiCCAFITAIS 

let Oonncmy 0-6103-86122 


MTEBNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

ANDPEOMOnONS 

N.Y.41SA 

Travel onywharo wdh 
aaMnaud escerts. 

Major Cmfit Cmb AcanM. 
2V&7&5-789& or 765-^754. 
TOcutL-lOnjn. do9y. 

330 W. 56* Sfc, KYALY. 10019. 


CACHET U.S. A. 

BOOST SEtVKE 

NEV/YORX 212-24241838 or 
212-874-1310 
LOS ANCELB 21 3-456-9439 

WAMt^RORDA. 305-625-1722 


Other iboJot dlie* 
avaflcBJeoa request. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK 
TEL: 212-737 3291. 


CHAMPAGNE 

Escort Service 
New York 

212 - 244-5546 


LONDON 

Portnvsn Escort Agency 

67 CKStan Street, 

London Wl 

TEL 456 3724 or 4*6 1 1 58 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT GUDESOVICE 
Tat 347731. 


VALENTMA ESCORT SBMCE 

London 886 6056. - 

12 noon- 12 midnight 


LONDON CONTACT Ewart Sen**. 
TaL 01-402 4000. 01-402 4008 
OR 01-402 0282. 


GENEVA - JADE : 

Escort Service -Tel: 022 31 95 09. 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA. 

BCORT SERVICE TBj 736 5877 


fNTBRHOSTESS 

Guide end Escort Sorvica far 
Geneva md Lausanne 

F e rer vo ti o re. tefe 022/929630. 


LONDON 

KENSINGTON ESQQKT SEMCE 
T =h01 «J2 6060, 602 6«7 
or 603 8643. 12 am. ■ 12 pjn. 


W&fl)Y Escort Service 
LONDON 221-2259. 

IfiAVBS 


Kensngton-EEC CapHab 

Eeaxi Servico 

CcflloadM 602 6060 


LONDON 

Escort Agency »1 1158,231 .UlS, 


LONDON - CHELSEA GIRL Escort So*- 
VXB. 51 Boaudianxj Place, iondow 
SW3. Tefc 01-584 6513/2749, 4-12 - 

LOMX3N MAYFAH facort Swvrea. 12 
neon - 12 mdni^a. Tdt London (01} 
7370565. 

VBMA - MKHBE ESCORT Serwca. 
T«* 57 47 64. 

VBMArHARMONY Escort Service. 
Tat 92 21 41. 12 am li midn^i. 

MADRKfc RENEE ESCORT SERVICE 

TaL 2509472. 

DU3SHDORF ESCORT SBtVKE Tel, 
D21 1-492605. 

RANKHJRT - VMESBADBI - MAMZ 
5UBLEY Esoort Service 061 1/282728. 

MUMOL STAR Baorf ServxB. famtta 

and Mde. Tel- (089) 31 1790G 
ZURICH - Tel: 0049-6103-83048. 

Omega Eicort Semce/Germany. 
MUMuH TEL- 06103-82D48. 

Omega Escod Service I 

FftANKRIRr - KARB4 Escerl 
Tet 0611-661662. 

EXJCSSBDORF BOGUSH S+M Escort 
Service. Td. 021 1/37 56 91. 
HAMBURG ESQORT-GUDE SERVICE. 
Tat 456501. 

FRANKFURT - MANIA Austarei Escort 
Service. Tefc S95046. 

LONDON - TAMA ESCORT SERVICE 

Tefc 01 221-4345. 

BHTA DANISH GUDE SBWICE 6 
Languages. London 730 1961. 
LOWONMARE OAflBE Ewart Ser- 
vice. Tefc 01 235 1663. 

LONDON JULETTE Escort Service. Tel: 
328 5314. 

LONDON - ANGELA Escort Ser- 
vx&TeLOl 435 7053. 
mOUSH ESCORT SERVICE. London & 
Heathrow areas. Tefc 01-7546281 . 
LONDON HELENA ESCORT Service. 
Tefc Ashford 169158936 UK. 

LONDON - JacOUBAE Escort Sar- 

wre. Tefc 01 402 7949. 

LONDON CHLOE ESCORT SBIVICE 

Td-pll 723 1823. 

MIS5 UMVBtSE ESCORT SBIVIC^ 
New York Oy. GaB 212-7584524. 
ZUaatStMONE Etcort Senrios. Tel: 
24285 10. 

ZURKH ESOXT SERVICE: T6L 856 54 
83. 1030- 13a W6 -8pjn. 
RANKFUBT - WEMAMI - MAMZ 
Smona Etnri SatvicB. 0612144666&. 
OfARUNE - GB4EVA Guide Service. 
Teh 20 3? 35 . 

CHANTB1E ESCORT SERVICE. Loth 
den 231 1158,2318818. 

UMVBBAL - ENGLISH SOOETY 
Es cort S ervKa London. Teh 262 3108. 
AMSTERDAM-JOB Be Escort Serein. 
222785 Buten Wieringenstraat. 3- 5 
HOUAMfc ESOORT AM) GUDE Ser- 
vice. Tefc 020 659933/436730. 

G8EVA BA Etcert Service to 7pm- 
Teb 022735 8188. 

MADRID ESCORT SERVICE. Tefc Ma- 
drid 4S7 26 98. 


,Srf 


if 


tw* 
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CROSS W ORD By Eugene T. Maleska 



ACROSS 


1 Before Sat. 

4 Tea Party 
leader: Dec. 
16, 1773 

9 Slanted, open 
passageway 

13 Algerian 
seaport 

14 Gray. 

inventor of the 
shimmy 

15 "A Death in 
the Family” 
author 

16 Giants’ 
playground 

19 What every 
speaker needs 

26 Usher’s 
ground 

21 Regarding 

22 Wrangler's 
companion 

24 Starts, as a 
horse 

26 Rectangular 
column 

30 Word before 
bone or plaster 

31 Porker 

32 Workers’ 
group: Abbr. 

33 Bakery Item 

37 Santa , 

Calif. 

38 Banking 
service 

39 Type of arch 

40 Fictional 
sleuth 

42 The Arno 
crosses his city 

44 River rising in 
the Bernese 
Alps 


45 Of sound mind 

46 Shield of Zeus 
49 Desert 

footgear 
53 Where Old 
Faithful 
obliges 
tourists 

56 Martian: 
Comb, form 

57 In agreement 

58 Amorous look 

59 Actress 
Martha from 
Fort Worth 

60 Deceived 

61 Literary 
monogram 


DOWN 

1 Sauerbraten 
server 

2 She had 
several fans 

3 Fluid fora 
cartoonist 

4 Their job may 
be purchasing 

5 Kind of dancer 

6 An elder in 
Essen 

7 When Luther 
was 18 

8 One of Black 
Hawk’s braves 

9 What some 
adventurers 
shoot 

10 Turkish 
bigwigs 

11 Blackbird 

12 Toy dog, for 
short 

13 S.A. wood 
sorrel 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 


□an □□□□n □□□□] 
□□an □□□□□ □□□□ 
□naa □□□□□ cede I 

nano □□□□ 

□□□□□ DDEEB 

□DEO □□□ODD ODD 
□□□□□□□□□EEHDHE 
□QO QDEOEE DEED 
□□□□□ □DODD 

DEED □□□□ 
□□□□□□DDEDDEE 
□□□□ □□□□□ EULJEl 
□BOD DEQUE EDGE 
DOQO □□□□□ EDO 


17 majeste 

18 System of 
unarmed self- 
defense 

22 ‘‘...the 

frauds of 

friendship”: 

Fielding 

23 Word of woe 

24 “Talking 
Woman” 

author, 

Alexander 

25 Ulysses 

Grant 

26 Word with 
radio 

27 N.Y. State 
county 

28 Burstyn from 
Detroit 

29 This is in a cast 

30 Saratoga 
Springs and 
Hot Springs 

31 What to seek in 
dog days 

34 del Norte 

(Rio Grande 
gorge) 

35 Bellow 

36 Early 
symptom of 
typhoid fever 

41 London was 
one; so was 
O'Neill 

42 Razzed 

43 Foster’s 

“Massa's 

Cold, Cold 
Ground” 

45 River in 
France 

46 Lady’s maid in 
Bombay 

47 Weird 

48 Feeling after 
triumph 

49 Word before 
order or 
payment 

50 Witches 

51 Chaplet on 
Galahad’s 
headgear 

52 Scrape by, 
with “out” 

54 Billfold 
contents 

55 Actor 

Erwin 


Weather 



HIGH 


C 

F 

ALA RAVE 

24 

75 

AMSTERDAM 

18 

44 

'ANKARA 

15 

59 

ATKHNS 

24 

75 

AUCKLAND 

17 

43 

BANGKOK 

29 

84 

BEIRUT 

27 

n 

BELGRADE 

2D 

48 

BERLIN 

17 

43 

BRUSSELS 

19 

M 

BUCHAREST 

IS 

44 

BUDAPEST 

15 

59 

BUENOS AIRES 

28 

48 

CAIRO 

29 

84 

CASABLANCA 

31 

Bi 

COPENHAGEN 

16 

61 

COSTA DEL SOL 

28 

82 

DUBLIN 

17 

63 

Edinburgh 

16 

61 

FLORENCE 

28 

82 

FRANKFURT 

18 

44 

GENEVA 

20 

48 

HELSINKI 

10 

50 

HX.MINH CITY 

22 

72 

HONGKONG 

28 

82 

HOUSTON 

29 

84 

"ISTANBUL 

20 

48 

JAKARTA 

24 

79 

JERUSALEM 

24 

75 

JOHANNESBURG 

20 

48 

LAS PALMAS 

24 

79 

UMA 

U 

44 

LISBON 

32 

90 

LONDON 

1* 

M 


LOW 
C F 

22 72 Cloudy LOSAMOELES 
7 45 Overeat MADRID 
1 34 Overcoat MAMUA 
14 41 Fair MEXICO CITY 
12 54 Overcast MIAMI 
M 75 Overcast MILAN 
K 70 FWr MONTREAL 
ii 52 Overcast Moscow 
5 44 Cloudy MUNICH 


5 41 Overcoat 


11 52 Cloudy 


13 55 Cloudy Mlel 
OSLO 

22 72 Folr PAR| 

« 46 Fair 

19 44 Fair 

10 so overant 

ID 50 Fair ■ 


OSLO 

PARIS 

PEKING 

PRAGUE 

RIO DE JANEIRO 


13 55 Foggy 
7 45 Fair 
B 44 FOMV 
7 45 Rain 
19 44 Overcast 


ROME 
SAN PAULO 
SEOUL 
SINGAPORE 
STOCKHOLM 


23 73 Fair SYDNEY 
15 59 Cloudy TAIPEI 
11 52 Fair TEHRAN 
23 73 Overcast TELAVIV 
15 59 Cloudy -TOKYO 
II 52 Fair TUNIS 
19 44 Cloudy VIENNA 
15 59 Foecy WARSAW 
19 46 Cloudy WASHINGTON 
» 43 Ovorant ZURICH 
Roodtnw front the previous 21 hours. 


Cloudy 

Foggy 

Ovorant 

cloudy 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Rain' 

Gaudy 

Foeav 

Ctaudy 

Gaudy 

Foggy 

Foggy 

Foggy 

Cloudy 

Gaudy 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Gaudy 

Showers 

Cloudy 

Foggy 


RADIO NEWSCASTS- 

BBC WORLD SERVICE 


eraadcaete at oaoa 020IL noo. 0400k 0500, aeaa 07H, MBO, 0900, UBO. im 1400. T70A 18K. 2m 220G 2300 
(All times GMT1. 

Suaaostad frequenchn: 

W es t er n Europe: 648KHZ and 443M Medium Wow. MTS, 4090. 7,120, 7,lBi7J»9.410. W50. tM9S and 
15JJ7D KHz In the 49, 41, 31.25 and 19 meter bonds. 

East Africa: 1 4I3KHS and Z12M Medium Wave. 21651 21 460, 17X85, 15X28. 12X9A 1L82& 9.58ft 7,120 and 
6X50 KHz In me 11,13. 14. 19, 24, 29. 31. 42 and 49 meter bands. 

Nartti and North Wad Africa: 25X50. 21470, 15X70, IIJ9ft9X1ft 7,130 and 5X75 KHz In the 11, 1ft 19. 2ft 
31. 42 ora 50 meter bands. 

souther* Africa: 25X50,21X40. 17X80,15X00, llX20.9Xlft7.18S and *005 KHi in the 11, 13, 14, 19, & 31.41 
and 49 meter bands. 

Middle East: 1323 KHz and 227M MerSum wave. 25X5ft 21 .710. 17,770. iSJIft 1 L74ft 9X1 ft 7,14ft 4.120 and 
1990 KHz in me 11, 1114. 19.1ft 31.42. 49 and 79 me te r bands. 

Southern Asia; I413KH2 and Z12M Medium Wave. 25X50. 21X50. \7J70. ifttfft lIJSft 9X00, 7.130 and 
4,195 KH< In Itioll, 12, 14, 19,2ft 31.41 and 48 motor Bands 

East aad Soon East Asia: 2&45ft 1749a lftSlft 11X65. 9X7ft 4,195 and 1915 KHz In Itw 11. 14. 19. 25. 31.48 
and 76 motor bands. Aba tor Singapore only : 88X00 KHz VHF. 

VOICE OF AMERICA 

The Voice of America broadcasts war Id news ki Enellsh an the hour and at 2B minutes after the hour 
during varying periods ndmorent regions. 

Sugge s te d tr e au endes: 

Western Barege: KHz 11245. 7J2S. 6X60. 5.W3, 1980, 1.197, 791 11X60. 9AM, 1AM In t he 19-7, 41. 1, 49.5, 
50A75J,2S1 (medium wave).3J9 Imodium wavel. 211 3ftJ card 232 (medium wuvel meter bands- 
Middle East: KHZ 1S20ft 1 1.91ft 9,76ft 7.20ft 444ft 1X60 In the 19J, 2S2. 307,41 .7.4*7. 23B meter bands. 
East Alia aad PacMc: PCHz 17J20, 17,74ft 11290, HAM. 9.770.24X00,6.110 andl J/5 on Itie 14, 14.9, 19A 
211307, 11A49 A, 190 meter bands, 

Saatti Asia: KHz 2154ft 17X40, 11201 11,911 9X40, 7.105 on the 13*. 149. 19J, 2SZ 3IJ and 422 meter 


Africa: KHz MX 4ft 21X41 17X70 113X1 11.V119A407JKL 4.1 JS. 1991 8,990 an the It! 13A1A8, If A25i 
30*41 a. 49.50, 712 meter bands. 


The Associated Press 

BROWNFIELD, Texas — A six-man Army commando team, appar- 
ently trying to slip across the South Plains in a secret training mission, 
lost its bearings and wound up in a bam several miles east of its destina- 
tion, officials say. 

The team had been instructed “to get in and out without notice.” 
according to officials. Instead, the commandos were detained by a sher- 
iff and had their pictures displayed on the front page of the local news- 
paper. 

The team was dropped at a Brownfield airport, an Army spokesman 
later explained. The men lost their way and knocked at the door of an 
isolated farm, where the farmer became frightened of the armed group 
and called the sheriff, who arrived to arrest the commandos. 
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t I CAN'T CONCENTRATE, 
“■ MARGIE ..ALL I CAN THINK 
A OF 15 THAT KIP CALLING 
N ME 'GOLF BALL NOSE' 


DON T LET IT BOTHER 
W 5IR..REAP VOUR 
book, and put it oirr 
OF VOUR MINI? _ 



I RS5T # 5R,DID| Mi p n r 
f HE MENTION fllfiKUt 
| MX PARTICUlARK l^ . 

* SRANP0F T 

? 60 LF 8 ALL? / :CV_ 


c rm ij&r 

I <zeA£Ob\_ rr£ a MUST 

l mf&z i&J 


WT\AT^THe0CS7[^EALf ? 

WS'RB 22. &0T 

of Fiesr flacz ! - 


23kp 








X 


I WAD AN ARTIST 


i HE CAPTURED THE INNER ME- if WHAT DO YOU 


I UK= THE THRONE A U 


PAINT MY PORTRAIT )l NOBLE YET COMPASSIONATE 


& 


■t THINK' 5 


' | SUTTHE CROWN 

r LOOKS TACKY 







i \ % 




HOW DIP you \ X HAVE 
(SET TO BE THE J WHAT HE 
GENERAL'S AIDE?/ WANTS 


X'M JUST TOADY ENOLJSH 
FOR HIM WITHOUT BElN(S 
TOO TOADY 


IT ISN'T EASY STRIKING- 
JUST THE RK5HT BALANCE 
OP TOAD! NESS 


.to f 
bfam 


A «.WE1tLL.WHAT CAN J 
t\r M3U EXPECT WTTH 5T 
W A WOMAN RLINNIN ) 

J) THE COUNTRY? J 

Y /zheardN 

WnM ( THAT REMARK.'! 

V SHE S DOIN * ' 

C l A bctterX 

V I ttftS& SJf 008 THAN Tt 

A Any MAN M 

„ EVER DID iP 


r YOU'RE 
k -WJON' 
>-UKE*< 
ATWIV 
MISSUS, 


[ARE VOU JUSraOINM 
>10 STT THERE AN 1 J 
r LET YOUR WIFE B6S 
LSfOK&JtO UKETHAT? 1 , 


IM WARNIN' YOU, HARRY, 
YOU'RE QOIN* ID GET A < 
FAT UP IF VOU DOt^rSlDP 1 
CALUN THISTWITATWIT J 


f to \ 

latWN r 

eou>,swez\ 

OK FIAST& j 

. FIL WNgrp L 


WR4T IS 
TH5 

PI FF&BCer 


WirH THE PMSna 
NO CN& WILL- OPEN UP 
• XCKSKG&MZ 


'BEFORE I SI6N lUiS\ 
EELEASE , I WANT TO 
MEET MI5S VAN KICK/ 
WHAT DOES SHE KNOW 
ABCX.T MANAGING < 
7 A FIGHTER?) \ 


= / 5HES EOT A LOT 0F\ 

7==L /MONEY, mu MAYBE > 
/ vou can pevcte all 
TIME ID TEAlWINa 
V WON'T HAVE TO HOLS' A 
I i A JOB AT THE MILL/W. 


/ITS TOUGH FOR AMj >/l WOULD N 
f FIGHTER TO TEWN \| \TWNk SO/, 
AND HOLD DOWN A F . Tl ,-r-TS 
FUa-Tl.ME JOB AT / i ™ 

THE STEEL- MILL.y It 1 1 r*»=| 
> DR. MORGAN/ rn |1L.1= 
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THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
* by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
four ordinary words 


NYLAM 


Wish he'd 
phone me 




PRIPE 




REDUME 


Army Secret Mission Becomes Public BLAMCY 


DEPRESSION THAT 
SHOWS IN THE 
FACE. 


r. % >v^ 

(Vv.-' . A*' ! 


Now arrange the circled letters lo 
form (he surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by (he above cartoon 


Print answer here: 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

; Jumbles BOOTH TWINE GIBBET INFORM 
I Answer: How some people have fun -in the big cily — 
THEY "GO TO TOWN" 


i'/7 a 


Imprimiptir P.I.O. ■ /. Boulevard Hey ?5Q18 Paris 


"1m headache must be cxrcuitf'.. Morn's eoroM,m 




BOOKS, 


Lo 


CONSPIRACY r 

By Anthony 5n?7imers' MeGraw-HiR Illustrated 640 pp. Si 
Reviewed by Quistophcr Lehmann-Haupt 


T HERE have been so many 
books written about the as-. 


sassination of President . Kennedy 
that the mind tends to freeze' over 
at. the prospect of yet another one. 
So. what exactly is it about Antho- 
ny Summers’ “Conspiracy” -r-. an 
exhaustive review of what the au- 
thor calls “the crime — and the 
controversy — of the century" by a 
British investigative reporter with 


many years of experience working 
with the British Broadcasting 
Corp. — that makes it seem so rel- 
atively fresh and iinpoitant? . 

Most obviously, it’s the chang prf 
atmosphere of American life in 
which it is published. Americans 
have come far down the road of 
disillusionment since 1963. So it is 
now with almost a shrug that we 
arrive at Summers’ conclusion that 
while Lee Harvey Oswald had 
something to do with Kennedy’s 
assassination (be may even have 
fired three shots from the sixth 
floor of the Texas School Book 
Depository), he was somehow part 
. of a conspiracy involving anti-Cas- 
tro Cuban exiles, members of the 
Mafia and what Summers calls “a 
renegade element in US. intelli- 
gence” services. . 

Almost as obvious an explana- 
tion for the distinctiveness of 
“Conspiracy” is the fact that it is 
the Gist book to take cognizance, 
of the astonishing conclusions of 
the final report of the House Select 
Committee on Assassinations in 
1979. Based on an acoustics. ex- 


cranky supposition and mysi -• 
piece of evidence, it also repr ‘ 

• a wealth of fresh investigatic 
Chiding interviews by Sai 
with, witnesses who have 

• been formally talked to befra 

. Finally, this book :•••'• 
worthwhile simply - because ' 

- skillfully and compeHingly » 

. Even where Summers pauses 
troduce' peculations 1 m can’i • 

faotorily resolve— such as ' 

sMity that Oswald was seen j - 
company of a U.S. in tell '• - 
case officer only weeks, befe 
assassination — we . ius , - 
through his narrative as if w V.- 
reading an artful thriller. ~ 
Of course “Conspiracy" 
no firm conclusions. It docs - 
gjri to attempt an. explanat 


the technique of “expert” ao 
analyas. It- doesn't sugge 
identity of any other figur ^ 
might have pulled, a trigs 
Nov. 22, 1963. -And in the f 
of charing down the many p - . - 
but disturbing coincidence 
. have surrounded this rase, : 

. down a hole leading .to iht ■ t : . 
elaborate, set of coincidence;. 

But once you accept the : 
that Oswald was “set up 
have to explain how his' me/-' 
tors happened to pick “a 
. who. happeaed to get a jo^ -. 
building past which the prej* * 
motorcade happened to pro. 
a time that happened to b( ? r ’ 
And this Summers has qc - ’- 
b^untodo. ' ■ - 

Still, “Conspiracy" ser .■:■ : 
dramatize, as no previous tx, 
done, the superficiality of &,]- 
ren . Commission’s invest! 

' and rqaorL It reveals the ap- . . 
de^ee to which the CIA, t -rr 
ana the various branches t " 
tary intelligence have failed - ' - 
operate with the official ini • 
lions. And if it discourages - 
pectation that the coooplet !l!. 
behind the assassination in _ 
will some day be known, it {;'. 
reason to ho|)e that eva tu"'.' 
'will know a little more (Han 
derstand today. • ' - . ' , . 


pert’s analysis of a tape recording 
made at the scene of tne assassina- 


made at the scene of the assassina- 
tion, the report said that four bul- 
lets, not three, were fired during 
the 8J1 seconds that gunshots 
were heard in Dealey Plaza in Dal- 
las that day: therefore there had to 
be more than one gunman in- 
volved; and therefore President 
Kennedy ?was. probably assassi- 
nated as a result of a conspiracy.” 

Then there is the sense of sum- 
mary that Summers' bode inspires. . 
For not only is “Conspiracy” an 
exhaustive assessment of every 


THE COST OF GOOD INTENTIONS J 

New York City and the Liberal Experiment 

By Charles R. Morris. Norton. Illustrated vriih graphs- 
256pages. SI4.95. ■ - - 


O NE might think from the titl e 
of “The Cost of Good Inten- 


v of “The Cost of Good Inten- 
tions: New York City and the Lib- 
eral Experiment” that Charles 
Morris has it in mind to thump the 
liberals for creating the fiscal crisis 
that brought the city to its knees in 
1975. And. from a rapid glance at 
the book’s contents, one might 
think that the particular liberal 
Morris has it in mind to thump is 
forma- Mayor John Lindsay. For 
while Moms’ narrative actually 
deals with three New York may- 
ors, most of it focuses on the Lind- 
say administration, and treats that 
of Robert Wagner Jr. as a curtain 
raiser to the crisis, and dismisses 
Abraham Beame’s as having mere- 
ly greased the tracks to disaster. • • 


where, and there was nothir_ t . 
sual about the growth'in t-' 
welfare rolls. In both thest 
national trends seem to hai 
far more inflnential than lc 
ministration.” 

This hardly seems a seri^ 1 . 
dictment of liberalism. T-‘ * 
even though Morris concha 
the iindsay aHmrrns t ration - 
short of what it “might real 
have accomplished,” his jud^c 
may serve io rehabilitate Li:;; 
image in many people's eyr. '- 
being so, bow are we to exp . -■ 
title of Morris' study, “The 
Good Intentions”? 


One shaky due to Mon £=- • • 
lay lie in die fact that afL^r. 


I^et surprisingly enough, Moras’ 
lucid book is a highly objectivehis- 
tory of the Lindsay administration 
that puts equal weight on narrative 
and analysis. It is so detailed that 
it not only explains how New York 
City’s finances used to work (if 
“work” is the right word) before 
the fiscal crisis, it actually makes 
us understand exactly the sort of 
budget gimmickry that helped to 
precipitate the crisis in the first 
place. 

And in a long, closely argued 
penultimate section, it amves at an 
admirably even-handed judgment 
of the Lindsay administration: 
Lindsay’s “most obvious failures 
were in reform and in improving 
relations between racial groups; 
his most obvious success was in 
putting dty management on a 
sounder technical base than when 
he found it. 

“His contribution, to the eventu- 
al fiscal crisis lay in not cutting 
back on dty services after the 
economy turned downward during 
his second term. . . . The in- 
creased reliance, on short-term 
debt began a pattern that eventual- 
ly brought the dty to the brink of 
bankruptcy. 

“The style and rhetoric of his 
first administration contributed to 
the rancorous character of (he 
city’s labor relations, and his lead- 
ership in the national movement 
for welfare reform reinforced New 
York’s image as the nation's wel- 
fare capital; but overall employee 


management on a 
ical base than when 


may lie in the fact that afL~ r 
ing in the Lindsay minis — ^ 

first as an assistant budget , . 
and then as director of tb - ■ 
welfare and medical progm:-_ . . 
has now become a vice pt'*~- 
of the Chase Manhattan^. -- «■ 
where be specializes in inlet > a 

al finance: But even if onr - J 1 , 
legitimately read into sud _ 
some signs of disillustotmic 
the promise of liberal progr? 
and of course one can’t — 1>' 
filusionment is nowhere rt ' - 
in the tone of Morris’ study, i a 
. Or perhaps the key to f r r - . 
lies in nis antique of Lrodsa;. •?*- 
tude toward the problem -.1? 
city’s minority groups — i® < ■■■ . . 
Morris repeatedly soggest T '- 
where Lindsay and libera 
him tended to see the ondi-* 
status of blacks as a probk^ ' 
could instantly be sdvet 
compensatory government - - 
grams, they should perfaap'i 
recognized that with disenr;':^ 
ry barriers removed N^ f - 
blacks would progress in 
run like any other group ol. ■ _ . 
immig rant^- 

But in the end, it’s probaf > 
sonable to bet that Morris/ * 
to send the message of hi:. 

But instead of reading < Tb;> ' 

of Good Intentions" as an j . 

ment of liberalism, however ~ •- 

1 would prefer to see it as. > l ; 
velously lucid anatomy .*.; •,! 
city’s fiscal crisis. And to ^ 
mend it enthusiastically as si . ' : ... 


compensation seems to have risen 
at about the same rate as else- 


Christopher Lehmann- Baup ./ 
the staff of The Hew York Tn. ■■ 


BRIDG] 


Alan Tru k 


O N the diagramed deal, the 
jumo to three in resnonse to 


vy jump to three in response to 
one no-trump, was. strong and 
forcing, and toe partn er ship strug- 
gled on lo six diamonds. Four no* 
trump was “key-card Blackwood,” 
and the response of five spades 
stowed either three aces or two 


and two dubs. He was endj 

Hv t 1 w> an> and another dffl 


by the ace. and another d» 
forced to lead from the heat , 
altheiinish. ... ... .'-/I\rr 


aces and the diamond king. 

West made the n<xtnal lead at a 
spade jack. South won with the doe 
and immediately led a low dub 
from dummy. East misjudged by 
playing low, and when the.ten won 
in the dosed hand. South entered 
dummy with a trump lead, ruffed a 
spade and repeated the ..process, 
depriving East of all his spades. 

South could have played the ace 
and another dub at this point, 
forcing East to lead fromttfce heart 
king or give a ruff and skiff. But 
East -might have held another' 


NORTH . 

.AA 874 - H*r\' 

.. ^?Qg ; ■ ■ ■ - V • 

«'AKfl7 ' ■■ 

.... *183 

west rp) ■ -, 

IF* 11 

*782 *KQ 5 1/:^ - 

- ■' ."-SOUTH 

• AQ : • V*» 

. VAS- ■ ' V 

«QJ86542 -,C-t . 

*A»9 • 

Neitbor side was vuJfflSi™*’ 1 *-' 


spade*, so he entered durazny with 
another trump and rufied tne last 


'Ic.itt 


For 


Th< 




-<h -n 

-ScJs 


The lead of the last trum 
forced East down to two 


West ledtbespade fact 


•4 ? 
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vSrioles Defeat Red Sox; 
Y ankees Lose to Indians 


W ; 


;■; ’"Agency Dispatches 

~ . \ 7RE — The Baltimore 
: the pressnre on the 

••' . ’• ' Yankees in the sudden- 
' *: ^oerican League East 
•'' g closer to _ the front- 
*: ”•■>. 3 an 11-6 victory over 
_ Sax Tuesday 

. "-:. arith the Yankees' 12-9 
'eland, the Orioles — 
behind and virtually 
■ ■■v. of the race on Satur- 
:d within 2fc games of 
: i ... .-. Ken Singleton, Eddie 
' .nd Dan Graham 
lead a 15-hit attack for 
■1- Al Bumbry had two 
’ . [he Orioles, becoming 
v ye r in Baltimore histo- 
• : .._..200 hits in a season. 

*. Ss 12, Yankees 9 

... and, Mike Hargrove's 
; 1 single highlighted a 

' ' . Mh inning that carried 
. I . ; 3 a 12-9 victory over 

- . Sid Monge. 3-4, was 

• = . while New York re- 

Gossage, 6-2, surrcn- 
• mas in the eighth in- 
ee-saw game and took 
■^Yankees had taken a 
he seventh on Dennis 

• -..e-run pinch home run 
V completing a come- 

og an eight-run Qeve- 

Is 7, Mariners 5 

s City, Mo„ George 
r ed a three-run homer 

- inning to give Kansas 
' " victory over Seattle, 

■ e Royals' eight-game 
. Brett had 3 hits in 6 

• ' SC his average to 387. 

ame, Brett admitted 
. ces of hitting .400 this 
; grown extremely dim. 

- j the last six game of 

- •' >- season, Brett would 
■'-V. S-for-24 to reach .400. 

ed and joked with re- 
■ . day in contrast to the 
: at surly figure he had 
past month as the 
become the first .400 
1941 took its tolL 
/ear 1 should have en- 
znore than any year in 
1 “But 1 didn't en- 

’ ‘ *■' t*s been quite an expe- 

1 5, Blue Jays 3 

-to, Alan Trammd], 

• i : hits on Monday, hit 

is to lead Detroit past 

- .-as 4, Angels 2 

Calif., Milwaukee, 
Ben Oglivie’s 39th 


}M-l 


Vesday’s 

^Scores 


RICAN LEAGUE 
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- -m ood Hwn. w— Monoc . J- 
• . HRs— Now York, Re.Jodtson 

. . Bl.Werth (31. Cldvefond. Hos- 

010 103 000—5 V 0 

on wo oo*—i o o 

(91 and Esstan; Trout, Robin- 
W— KVngmcm. 0-30. L— Trout, 
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-elMI.MMHorlOI. 

*as, postponed, wot aniunds. 

. IOHAL LEAGUE 
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bDot 151. Hrabosky (5), Hanna 
and Benedicl; Rvan. DSmlth 

— Ryan, 11-9. L—O -Alexander, 

001 010 000-2 5 0 
on 10S 10*— 7 11 3 

« (01, Often (71 and Simmons; 
an (8) onrt Carter. W— Gumck- 
orscti, 11-ia HRs— MontraaL 
■n t!7>. 

on 0W 002 S— * 13 4 
000 011 100 0-0 W 1 
* (71. Valenzuela <*> end Far- 
i; Grlttm, Minion (71, Lavelle 
-Vatefuruela. HLL— C-avelle.6- 

m. Guerrero 171. 


^ Shifting 
: > Calgary 

. AssoatHod Press 

* UC — The Memphis 
ihe North American 
e will play in Calgary, 
x season under the 

of Canadian en- 

elson Skalbania. 

.'spokesman Chuck 
” Tuesday the NASL 
the name Rogues in 
■ ting another franchse 
j- He did not say if the 
-onsidering expansion 
of another franchise, 
s purchase of the Ro- 
ftgure reportedly be- 
_ milljon and S2 mD- 
^ approved by the 
: s 'd of governors Sept, 
v? a owns the Calgary 
a he National Hockey 


home run of the season, defeated 
California, 4-2. The two'nin homer 
in the first inning gave Oglivie the 
home run lead in the American 
League. Bob McClure didn't allow 
a bit for S 2-3 innings and posted 
his fourth victory - in five decisions 
as a starter. McClure, 5-8 overall, 
made his first major league start 
on SepL I after 212 relief appear- 
ances in six seasons. 


Expos 7, Cardinals 2 

In the National League, in Mon- 
treal, Larry Parrish hit a three-run 
homer, sparking a five-run sixth- 
i rming rally, as die Expos won 
their fourth game in a row, defeat- 
ing the St. Louis Cardinals, 7-2. 
The victory kept the fust-place Ex- 
pos a balf-gaine in front of the 
Philadelphia Phillies in the Na- 
tional League East. The two teams 
wrap up die regular season with a 
three-game series in Montreal this 
weekend. Rookie righthander Bill 
Gullickson (10-5) pitched the first 
seven innings before being forced 
out of the game when a line drive 
struck him above the right knee. 
Gary Carter drove in his 100th 
RBI of the season to become only 
the second Expo to reach that pla- 
teau. 

PhflBes 14, Cubs 2 

In Philadelphia, unbeaten rook- 
ie pitcher Marty Bystrora won his 
fifth game since coming to the ma- 
jors SepL 1 as Philadelphia beat 
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Chicago. 14-2. Bystrom worked 
seven innings and gave up just four 
hits while striking out six and 
walking four. 

Astros 7, Braves 3 

In Houston, Jose Cruz hit a 
three-run double and Nolan Ryan 
shut out Atlanta for 5 1-3 innings 
before needing relief help as Hous- 
ton defeated ihe Braves, 7-3. Ryan 
111-9) scattered eight hits and 
struck out eight to give him a ca- 
reer total of 3.100 strikeouts, 
fourth best in the major leagues. 

Dodgers 6, Giants 3 

In San Francisco. Pedro Guer- 
rero bit a three-run homer in the 
top of the 10th inning, as Los An- 
geles stayed on the heels of the 
Houston Astros with a 6-3 victory 
over San Francisco. For the 
Dodgers, who stayed two games 
behind the front- running Astros in 
the National League West, it was 
their 35th come-from-behind victo- 
ry of the year, and the 22nd game 
they have won in their final at bat. 

Padres 3, Reds 2 

In Cincinnati, Gene Tenace 
broke a 2-2 tie with a sixth-inning 
home run to give San Diego a 3-2 
victory over Cincinnati, further re- 
ducing Cincinnati’s already razor- 
tin National League West title 
chances. 

Mets 3, Pirates 2 

In New York, catcher Alex Tre- 
vino drove in two runs with a dou- 
ble and sacrifice fly to give New 
York a 3-2 victory over Pittsburgh 
before 1.754 fans — the smallest 
baseball crowd in Shea Stadium 
history. Pete Falcone, 7-9, allowed 
two runs and seven hits while strik- 
ing out three and waOcing two. 



AIVs Entourage Gathers 
For r The Last Hurrah 9 
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Oakland A’s outfield Rickey Henderson shows the form 
that broke Ty Cobb’s 65-year-oM base stealing record. 

Cobb’s 65-Year-Old Mark Falls 
As Henderson Steals 97th Base 

From Agency Dispatches 

CHICAGO — Oakland A’s outfielder Rickey Henderson broke 
Ty Cobb's 65-year-old American League stolen base record Tues- 
day by stealing his 97th base in the sixth inning of the A's 5-1 
victory over the Chicago White Sox. 

Henderson singled off Chicago starter Steve Trout and beat the 
throw to second base from catcher Marvis Foley. Cobb’s record 
had stood since 1925. 

Only two players have stolen more bases in cme season — Lou 
Brock of the Sl Louis Cardinals stole 118 in 1974 and Maury 
Wills of the Los Angeles Dodgers stole 104 in 1962. 

“Only two men have stolen 100 and I'd like to be up there. I 
heard about Ty Cobb when I was in the min ors. I used to read 
about all of the great base stealers, like Wills and Brock, and Td 
want to be with those guys.” 

Henderson, who set the record in his 153rd game — Cobb’s 
came in 156 games — has stolen 97 bases in 123 attempts. 


Split Looms in Grand Prix Track 


The Associated fmi 

NEW YORK — Alan Jones was 
hailed as world champion after 
Sunday’s Canadian Grand Prix, 
but he had gone into the race look- 
ing for the title as just a bonus. 

He knew a secret agreement 
among rebellious teams already 
had proclaimed him the champion 
by virtue of his victory in the 
Spanish Grand Prix — and that 
was the title that counted for him. 

The Spanish race was called ille- 
gal by the sport’s ruling body, the 
Paris-based International Auto 
Sport Federation (FISA), depriv- 
ing Jones of nine critical points. 

- The situation was a measure of 


the team’s Formula One Construe- to form a pirate 


tors Association (FOCA) — with a 
split into “official” and “pirate” 
series, just like the USAC-CART 
fight, looking ominously close. 

Holds Meeting 

Brabham owner Benue Eccd- 
stone, the head of FOCA, gener- 
ally is accepted as responsible for 
the current health and popularity 
of Grand Prix racing worldwide, 
through ceaseless efforts over years 
when FISA was weak. 

But be met in Montreal with 
North American racing officials in 
an effort to line up a series of 10 
races in 1981, to join South Ameri- 
can and possibly European events 
to form a pirate “World Series." 


Forest Tumbles From Champions Cup . 


■ Uruitd Press International 

LONDON — CSKA Sofia 
scored an upset 1-0 away victory 
over Nottingham Forest Wednes- 
day to end the English club's two 
year reign as soccer king of Eu- 
rope. 

A goal by Rudzhi Kerimov in 
the 34th minute swept the Bulgar- 
ians through to the final 16 of the 
European Champions Cup on a 2- 
0 aggregate, having won the first 
leg m Sofia two weds ago. 1-0. 

Although Forest lost its chance 
of joining Real Madrid, Ajax Am- 
sterdam and Bayern Munich as the 
only teams to win the trophy three 
times in succession, England's 
ehnilwig e was carried on by Liver- 
pool, who defeated Finnish part- 
timers Oulon Pallosleura, 10-1, to 
advance 1 1-2 on the aggregate. 

In Craiova, Romania, two-time 
champion Inter Milan used a 1-1 
tie against Univetsitatea Craiova 
to advance to the final 16. Inter 
won the first leg two weeks ago in 
Italy, 2-0. 

In Belgrade, Red Star Belgrade 
coasted to a 4-1 victoiy over Vik- 
ing Stavanger of Norway in the 
second leg of its first round tie to 
go through 7-3 on aggregate. 


In Bucharest, Glasgow Celtic's 
Roddie McDonald and Frank 
McGarvey and Politechnica Timi- 
soara's Adrean Manea were sent 
off and three other Cdtic players 
booked as the home team won this 
European Cup Winners’ Cup 
match. 1-0. 

Although the series ended 2-2, 
Timisoara qualified for the second 
round on the away goals rule when 
it scored from dose range with 
only nine minutes left in the game. 

Meanwhile, West Ham United, 
playing in a virtually empty home 
stadium, defeated Castilla, 5-1, to 
advance 6-4 on the aggregate. The 
UEFA had banned ail fans from 
attending the match because of the 
English tans violent behavior dur- 
ing the game at Madrid. 

In Salonnica, Greece, Ipswich 
lost 3-1 to Axis Salonica in UEFA 
Cup play, but still advanced into 
the second round on the strength 
of their 5-1 victory at home. 

UBFACuo 

Hh» Roeote Second LM 
Rod BovoomortoneaO. Mknwor 4 

AUunoor wba 100 on o gortoow 
Borae Slaro Zovora Z Fonorbohc* Istanbul 1 
Bene ortns >T on asarMoto 
Dvnamo Moscow & Labor on 1 
Column wins 2-1 on OB Brtaata 


■ H op redal i K nonorU Pvnomo Dresden 1 
Dynamo win* 241 on mrooota 
Arte Salaaiao X ipwWi 1 
Ipawtdi wins Mon oovrogata 
Steaua Bucharest 1. Standard Ltooe 2 
Standard wins 3-2 an aggregate 
ftodntaU Nts AUOfc Uitt 1 
RodnkdJ wins M on aeoreaate 
Boavlata a Vasea 1 
Boavtsto wins 2-1 on aoaregoto 
VorwoTt»3.B u B/mona United 0 

vomaons winsMon aaartaata 
SaroJovo X Hamburg 2 
Hamfcure wtea 7-5 onoggrooato 
Levs* I Soortak Sofia a Dinamo KlevO 
Sortac tied l-l; Lovikl wine an away ooats rule 

BmHMCwWtamfCa 

First RoonL Second Lag 
Waterford 4 Hibernians (Malta) 0 
W ui a rt o rt w)m4-lonogorogata 
Polltacfinlco Timisoara L Glasgow CMUc 0 
Series tied 7-z pomechnicn wins on away 
goats rule 
Hauaor 2. Ston 8 
Haugar wins 3-1 on aggregate 
Partbonl Tbteia 0. MatlROO 0 
Molmoo wins 1-fl on aggregate 
GrusadoreO. Nowoerl County a 
Newport wins +d on aggregate 

H g r ape oe C b o niptont Can 

Flrat Rotutd, secood Leg 
BmdK Ostrava 1. 1 b voestmenn 0 
Bo ntb Ostrava wine 2-1 an aggregate 
UntveraliQtea Craiova 1, inter Milan 1 
Inter Milan w<ra3-1 on aggregate 
Rod Star Belgrade 4. Vkkino siavanoer 1 
Red Star wins 7-3 on aggregate 
Names 2. Unfold 0 
Montes wins 38 on aggreg a te 
UnWorslta H a Craiova 1. Iniepiazlonole i 
inter wine 31 an aggregate 
SeamWerkl Bytom 3, TrabzonsporO 
By tom wins *-3 on aooreaate 


The series could be run on sum 
tracks like that at Long Beach, 
Calif., and the proposed Chicago 
venue next year. Using existing 
permanent tracks would run 
straight into the powerful opposi- 
tion of NASCAR chief Bill 
France. 

France, now also official U.S. 
representative to FISA as head of 
ACCUS, has thrown his full 
weight behind FISA and its con- 
troverisal president, Jean-Marie 
Bales tre of France. 

Bafestre is determined that 
Grand Prix racing win by ruled to- 
tally by FISA, and not by FOCA. 

Powerful Support 

He is backed hy the big auto 
manufacturers in Grand Pnx rac- 
ing — Renault, Ferrari-Fiat, Alfa- 
Romeo and Talbot, the former Eu- 
ropean Chrysler operation which 
was bought by Peugeot and in turn 
bought the Ligier team. 

They cannot afford to be barred 
from other internationally sanc- 
tioned motor sports divisions by 
going along with the Grand Prix 
pirates. 

Bales tre claims up to 18 cars will 
be available to compete in his offi- 
cial J98I series. FOCA people see 
six to eight maximum, making jjje 
series a farce, and 20 or more com- 
peting on their side, compared to 
26 to 28 at each race this year. 

With tempera high and positions 
rigid on both sides, there is little 
apparent chance of compromise. 

. The breaking point is likely to be 
the technical question of whether 
airflow controlling "skirts” should 
continue to be allowed on the cars, 
as FOCA insists, or be banned, as 
Bales ire has ruled on safety 
grounds, to slow the cars. 

FOCA handed over compromise 
proposals to FISA officials in 
Montreal last weekend, but they 
were doomed in advance. Balestre 
insists such a package from the 
teams must be unanimous, and the 
big manufacturers were, under- 
stood not to have signed. 


By Dave Anderson 

S'm- York Times Senue 

LAS VEGAS, Nev. — During 
the time that Muhammad Ali was 
in hibernation, most of them 
fluttered through life like moths 
without a fbme. But for several 
months now, preparing for Ah's 
comeback confrontation with Lar- 
ry Holmes Thursday night in Las 
Vegas, ihe members of bis entou- 
rage have reconvened for what is 
bang billed here as "The Last 
Hurrah.” 

If it is, it's rhdr la&L hurrah too. 
And when Ali, in his bulky while 
tenycloth bathrobe, p rancid into 
the Caesars Palace Sports Pavilion 
for the last workout prior to the 
last hurrah, the entourage was on 
duty. 

“The three-time world heavy- 
weight champion, let's give him a 
big hand.” Lloyd Wells announced 
over tire microphone from the ring 
apron. “And I might add the 220- 
pound Muhammad Ali, down 
from 252.” 

As if on cue. Ali whirled up the 
steps and into the ring. When he 
opened his bathrobe, his 38-year- 
old torso was so trim and taut, he 
was almost sleek. Up behind the 
ropes, Angelo Dundee, Drew 
(Bundini) Brown, Luis Serna and 
Wali Muhammad Youngblood sel- 
dom took their eyes off him as be 
moved around the ring. Down be- 
low, Pat Patterson waved away a 
cameraman so that Ali’s parents 
could see him from their chairs. 
And not far away. Gene Kilroy, 
beefy in a brown warmup suit, dis- 
cussed Ali’s condition. 

“I’ve never seen him dedicate 
himself to a fight like he has this 
one.” Kilroy was raying now. 
"Windwise, tops. Muscle tone, 
outstanding. Mentally, perfect. It 
won't go four.” 

No Doubters 

When members of Ali’s entou- 
rage comment, at least publicly, 
there is never a discouraging word. 
They could give Norman Vincent 
Peale lessons in positive thinking 
Yes, they are sycophants who tell 
Ali or teO others wnat he wants to 
hear. But at least each performs a 
function, unlike the dozens of 
hangers-on who sprawl in the liv- 
ing room here in AlTs suite waiting 
for an audience or a handout, or 
both. 

“This room,” a newcomer to the 
Ali scene said, "looks like the wait- 
ing room in an airport,” 

AD those hangers-on inspired a 
question that few have ever an- 
swered — What does he do? 

“But when I'm asked what I 
do.” Kilroy said firmly, “1 always 
say, “What don’t I do? I set up ev- 
erything at the Deer Lake training 
camp, I arranged for his checkup 
al the Mayo Clinic, I made aD the 
travel arrangements out here, I 
made sure all the equipment got 
here. I got the videotapes of about 
10 of Holmes’s fights for him to 
watch. 

“And when Holmes came 
around in 1971 wanting to be a 
sparring partner, 1 introduced him 
to Ali, who hired him. Holmes was 
a quitter even then. He used to get 
tired and quit in the basketball 
games we had in Reading with five 
schoolteachers there. I don't be- 
lieve Holmes has that great a 
heart. It won’t go four.” 

Veteran Trainer 

Dundee, the trainer virtually 
throughout Ali’s career and now 
Sugar Ray Leonard’s manager, has 
called Holmes a “mere earthling” 
in contrast to the three-time cham- 
pion. 

"Ali will win because he’s him.” 
Dundee said. “I think he’s gotten 
to Holmes psychologically, he’s 
got Holmes trying to imitate him. 
To me that means Holmes is 
psyched. And all that -about 
Holmes knowing Ali because he 
was Ali’s sparring partner, that 
don’t mean nothing because Ali 
never does nothing in the gym.” 

Brown coined the phrase, "Float 
like a butterfly, sting like a bee.” 


The Race Never Ends for Yachting’s America’s Cup 

New Generation of Wealthy Catch the Bug 9 Plan New and Costly Campaigns 


By Angus Phillips 

Washington Past Service 

NEWPORT, 1U. They call it tire Cap 
bug and it is contagious. 

Before this long America's Cup summer 
ended last week, three foreign outfits al- 
ready had ann ounced their intentions to re- 
turn in three years to pursue the Cup that no 
foreigner has won. 

The leader for the British next time will 
be Peter deSavary. a balding banker with 
connections to Arab oil money. DeSavary 
announced that he had $1.5 million pledged 
to a British challenge and expected to dou- 
ble that without problems. 

“He must be a great yachtsman," an 
American commemed to a British journalist 
who has covered yachting fere decades. 

"No, no. no, no. no,” chortled the Briton. 
“He’s a bloody dinghy sailor. He’sjust been 
bitten by the Cup bug.” 

Bountiful Glitter ■ 

The bug threatens epidemics among peo- 
ple with — or with access to — money who 
visit Newport during years when the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup is up for grabs. There is so m e thing 
overwhelming about the glitter of a Cup 
summer — life in the rented mansions; the 
beautiful, classy women; the handsome ath- 
letes who run the boats; the parties; the high 
society; the culture and the great abounding 
erf health, wealth and prosperity. 

It transfixes such men as deSavary, who 
quit high school and worked for two years 
as a laborer in Canada before he began pil- 
ing up his fortune, and Baron Marcel Bich, 
who wound up spending 10 years and $18 
million frying to capture the Cup. 

Freedom skipper Dennis Conner’s ap- 
proach — ■ us in g wo boats full-time but cun-, 
paigning only one of them in actual racing; 
spending two years and 'sailing more than 
300 days a year to build total competency — 


set a new standard and kept the Cup in 
America. 

It is not hard for men of wit and industry 
to raise tire money to mount a Cup cam- 
paign, and the rewards are instantly tangible 
even if they never win a race. 

End of Era 

But is it worth it? 

“Fm not sure that it was,” said Jim Har- 
dy, who spent his summer in Newport this 
year captaining Australia, only to see her go 
down to defeat, 4-1, in the final Cup senes 
against the U.S. defender. Freedom. 

Hardy.who the third time Hardy had pi- 
loted a yacht into the Cup finals three times 
and lost each time, said, "Tm just a 
winemaker and a weekend sailor. Our time 
is finished. Dennis Conner proved that” 

But there are plenty waiting to fill his 
shoes. 

The French will be back in 1983, though 
Baron Bich has finally called it a day. The 
Swedes are working on a new 12-meter after 
bitter failure this time. DeSavary is organiz- 
ing and the Australians will be bark with 
John Bertrand taking over in place of- Har- 
dy. 


Bich had no regrets when he left Newport 
for the Iasi time as a challenger. “I am doing 
this for 15 years because I love the 12-noe- 
ters,” he said. “And I think the New York 
Yacht Gub knows that the love is the most 
important tiling in life." 

The U.S. crews and syndicates for Clipper 
and Freedom will be revived and there is a 
syndicate aiming to build a new Courageous 
and call it Courageous II. 

One day after the 1980 Cup is over, it’s all 
alive and building for three years hence: 

Stuffing Innovations 

Interest in the Cup no doubt was helped 
along this year by some startling innova- 
tions that gave aspiring challengers and de- 
fenders new avenues to travel 

At the start of this year’s campaign the 
general view among knowledgeable observ- 
ers was that there was no significant differ- 
ence between one boat and the next. 

Technology had not changed in six years 
and design had been much the same for 13 
years. In 1967. Intrepid established the Hne 
bn which all 12-meters were drawn, and in 
1974, established the new material, alumi- 
num. 

“It will be decided this year on sails and 


=rew work. The boats are ali tire same 
speed," said an observer. 

And so it was. But with some wmll novel- 
ties. 

The development of a new breed of sails 
— those made of the space-age fabric called 
Mylar-Kevlar — opened a door to the sail- 
making industry. The significance of this 
itreteb-free, ultralight fabric has not even 
been guessed at Vet but John Marshall, pres- 
ident of North Sails, says it will revolutonize 
the racing industry. 

The British came along with their bendy- 
topped mast, fabricated by replacing the top 
20 feet of a conventional 12-meter alumi- 
num mast with flexible fiberglass. The effort 
was a major increase in allowable sail area 
and undeniable advantage in certain condi- 
tions. 


Courageous Bought for Start of New Bid 


United Press International 

NEWPORT, RJ. — Courageous, the two- 
time America's Cup defender, has been 
bought as a fund-raising and training plat- 
form for a 1983 Cup campaign. 

A Florida yachtsman purchased Coura- 
geous for $300,000 — less than half of its 
estimated value — "to capitalize upon its 
reputation and charisma” to raise money 
and train potential crew for a 1983 Cup con- 
tends, spokesman Ted Jones said. 


. Ted Turner, who defended the Cup in 
1977 at the helm of Courageous, will not be 
involved in the syndicate, but Jones said, “I 
think we can count on him to help us out 
from time to time.” 

Brian Gailigan of Fort Lauderdale, Cou- 
rageous 1 new owner, said his syndicate will 
launch Courageous next spring as part of a 
fund raising campaign for the construction 
of a new 12-meier yacht, to be called Coura- 
geous II. Gailigan estimated the cost of a 
new boat at S U million. 


' The problem was that the British and 
then the Australians, who built another ben- 
dy mast in a great hurry, never had time to 
design a boat to take full advantage of the 
new spar. Both boats were faster than any- 
one else in the light air but out of control 
when the wind piped up. 

That will be rectified on the designers' 
drawing tables. It will mean, according to all 
the top sailors and designers, a new breed of 
12-meters that are slightly longer and slight- 
ly heavier than the current ones. 

It also will mean a great deal of new busi- 
ness for yacht designers and yacht builders. 

All anyone needs to get involved in this 
mad rush to high times is two or three mil- 
lion dollars or access to people who have 
that kind of money. 

It's all (ax deductible, of course, in the 
nami» of international sport. 

Symptoms of the Cup bug disease: eupho- 
ria. followed by weight loss tn the wallet. It's 
the same disease for winners and loser. The 
winners just get it worse. 


And in the ring now. Ah was float- 
ing. 

"I think this fight came about 
for this reason — to prove once 
and for all that he is the greatest,” 
Bundini said. "Nothing makes a 
fighter more famous than a suc- 
cessful comeback. And this time 
Muhammad will be more danger- 
ous than ever because he won't be 
looking to call in the ref when he 
gets Holmes in trouble, like be’s 
done with other fighters. This time 
they're going to have to puJl 
Muhammad off him.” 

The day last winter that Ali ar- 
rived at Deer Lake after baling an- 
nounced his intention to make a 
comeback, his assistant trainer. 
Wali Muhammad, once known as 
Walter Youngblood, was waiting 
for him. 

"He weighed in that day and I 
wrote his weight on the wall be- 
hind the scale — 254.” he said as 
Ali shadow boxed. "Every day we 
kept knocking the weight off. 
down to 240. to 230, now be’s 223 
the last I looked. At the weigh-in 
he should be anywhere between 
220 and 225. I've never seen him 
so serious” 

Up on the ring apron, Luis Ser- 
na, the quiet Cuban who has been 
Alt’s masseur for more than a dec- 
ade. spoke in Spanish to Dundee. 

"He thinks Ali will win because 
he’s got valor,” Dundee translated. 
"And because the last time be was 
in this gpod a shape he was a kid." 

His arms folded, Patterson, a 
husky Chicago patrolman once as- 
sign ed by Mayor Dairy to be Ali’s 
bodyguard, watched him dance. 

‘Tve been with him now for 


about a month, thanks to Mayor 
Byrne.” he said. “Tm using some 
of my own time as well as vacation 
time. But it’s been more of a hassle 
than it ever was before. We can’t 
even walk over to the gym here 
from the hotel, that's how many 
people stop him. We have to take a 
car over to avoid that hassle. Even 
then, we try to shoo away the auto- 
graph seekers, we tell them no au- 
tographs. But then he’ll stop for 
one and we got a crowd and he just 
stands there and signs and signs. 
Ain’t no man tike him.” 

Across tbe ring, the public ad- 
dress announcer. Lloyd Wells, 
once a scout for football's Kansas 
City Chiefs, spoke of his other role 
as the chronicler of AlTs calisthen- 
ics. 

"It's not logical that Ah will 
win," be said, “but he will win, 
only because of his intangibles — 
his willingness to torture himself. 
Ever since July 12, Tve kept a log 
of his calisthenics. He's done more 
ihan 16,000 — anywhere from 300 
to 500 on most days and as many 
as 654 one day. The most import- 
ant one is the old Green Bay Pack- 
ers' grass drill, the one that Vince 
Lombardi drove ’em out of camp 
with. You lay on your stomach, 
you raise your legs behind you- 
then you lift your head and rock. 
And he adds this dimension — he 
turns his head every few seconds to 
strengthen his neck muscles. He 
does 25 of those a day. It’s hell to 
do six.” 

But now, his workout over. 
Muhammad Ali put on his 
bathrobe and departed. His entou- 
rage followed. 
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Mohammad Afi put on a look of determination a news confer- 
ence to hype op the gate and psyche out Larry Holmes. 

Ali and Holmes: Looking 
For a Psychological Edge 


By Michael Katz 

New York Times Service 

LAS VEGAS. Nev. — Muham- 
mad Ali approached Richie 
Giachelli. the manager and trainer 
of Larry Holmes, and wanted to 
know. “You guys scared yet?” 

Almost every day preceding 
Thursday’s World Boxing Council 
heavyweight championship fight 
another shot is fired in the psycho- 
logical war. Monday, for example, 
Giacheiti said Ali had a bad right 
hand “and that’s the reason An- 
gelo has him using 18-ounce 
gloves.” Sunday. Angelo Dundee. 
All’s trainer, said that Holmes had 
suffered a "nick, not a cut, a nick,” 
over his left eye in tbe champion’s 
final sparring session. 

These are not medical reports, 
but they serve a purpose, because 
many people think Ali’s best 
chance of beating tbe undefeated 
Holmes depends on his “psyching 
out” his former sparring partner. 

“I’d say 95 percent of his oppo- 
nents be psyched out,” said 
Giachetti. "But he can’t get us. 
We’re pros.” 

Mind on Business 

Ati has been trying since 
Holmes* last fight, when he 
stopped Scott LeDoux in July at 
Bloomington, Minn. .Ali was at 
ringside, screaming, “I want 
Holmes!'' between rounds. At one 
point. Holmes looked down at AIL 

“Lei me say something to him.” 
be said to Giachetti. 

“Forget him,” said Giachetti. 
“Keep your mind on the fight." 

Holmes calmly dispatched 
LeDoux and has indicated (bat lit- 

Transactions 

FOOTBALL 

MOIlMtf FOOtball LM9M 
PHILADELPHIA EAGLES— 5KmM Rod n*V 
Porker, wide receiver. Placed Scat? Flttkee, 
wide receiver. on Me In lured reserve list. 

Canadian Football League 
HAMILTON TIGER-CATS— Bruce Lem mer- 
man. quarterback, retired. Signed Tam Rozorrt, 
auartertaach- 

HOCKEY 

Notional Hooter League 
CHICAGO BLACK HAWKS— Sent JO0c O'Cat- 
tonon, defenseman, la Mcneion al tM American 
rtockev Leaoue. 

HARTFORD WHALE RS— Stoned Mike Rog- 
ers. center, lo a multi- vear cant rod. 

MINNESOTA NORTH STARS— Sent Dave . 
TanMdi. Sab Ivwmuctil and iav O'Connor, goal- 1 
tenders; Wes Caution, joy Larson. Garry Ciar. 
tin. Pager Wolle and Kevin McClaskev. detense- 
moa and Dave Herbs, 3o»» Meredith. Mike 
Slede. Barry Alter, Paul Pocl/Tc. Tony Thomas, 
Plerro Logace, Marcel Fortier and Don Delab- 
bia forwards, la Baltf mm ol me Eastern Hock- 
ey League. 

PHILADELPHIA FLYERS— Sent Clan Co- 
chrane and Blake wesiey. defensemen, la Maine 
aline American Hockey League. 

PITTSBURGH PENGUINS-SigflrtRuMAn- 
dersan, defenseman, la a twa-reor contract. 

QUEBEC NORDlQUES— Cut Plerro Plante, 
riant wing. 

WINNIPEG JETS— Sent Plerro HnmeL goot- 
•enflerr Ross Carr, defensemen and Lyle Mot- 
tat. Pot Dolor and Larry Hopkins, wings, la Tul> 
so al hie Central Hacker League. 

socceR 

North American Soccer League 
NASL— ^ Transferred the Memonis franchise to 
Calgary. 


tie of what Ati tries on Thursday ■ 
night will get to him T 
“I'm going to talk to hi m all the - 
time." said Ali. "Fm going to tell ' 
him, "Who’s your master? Who 
taught you everything? You know 
you can’t beat your master.’ . 

“He's already psyched," con tint- 1 
ued AIL “He’s doing everything; I 
do. He even learned to talk.” ! 

Billy Prezant, a trainer who * 
works with Don King, the pro- . k 
raoter and Holmes’s former mana; ; 
ger, has been around the champion 1 
for five years and said there waS ; 
no chance of Ali getting to : 
Holmes. - j 

“Larry came up from the streets ; 
and you can’t psych guys from off 
the streets,” said Prezant. “You * 
can only psych bookworms." ‘ ’ 

Bui some of AlTs antics have 1 
gotten to Holmes. One day, after : 
concluding his training session and . 
before Holmes went out to work in ■ 
the Caesars Palace Sports Pavilion; ; 
Ali started banging on tbe door to I 
the champion's dressing room and 1 
leading a crowd of autograpb-seek-- 
ers in a chant of "Ali, AJL AIL” 

A few days later, Holmes started ! 
banging on Ali’s door. Ali came 1 
out and the two fighters got in a 
friendly tussle. At one point, Ali 
and Giachetti were pulling each - 
other by the hair. 

“Then that dumb brother of his, ’ 
Rachman, started taking it serious- ' 
ly," said Giachetti. “He threw a ‘ 
real punch.” 

Most of the banter has been 
playfuL At a news conference this 
week Giachetti presented Ali with, 
a drawing of a pig named "Porky ” 
which is what the Holmes camp ■ 
has been calling the slimmed-down ’ 
former champion. Ali yelled - 
“Peanut" at Holmes “because his ’ 
head is shaped like a peanut and 
I’m going to shell him and send 
him to Plains, Ga.” 

But between the lines there is~ 
genuine affection. Occupying a 
place of honor on the television set ' 
of Holmes’s mother, Flossie, in 
Easton, Pa., is a picture of ; 
Muhammad Ali. 
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Monkeying Around 
With Titan Missiles 
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Days of Wine and Racers 

Ferruccio Lamborghini — Just a Simple Contadino 
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W ASHINGTON — We almost 
lost Arkansas a few weeks 
ago. Some smart aleck threw a 
wrench into a Titan missile sOo. It 
hit the fuel tank and set it off. 

The onlv thing that saved the 
state was that the nuclear warhead, 
which was silting on the top of the 
missile, didn't blow up. 

The incident 
raised a lot of 
questions in the 
minds of the 
American people. 

Q: Why Ar- 
kansas? 

A: When the 
first Titan mis- 
siles were built, 
the experts in PS jSHPs 
charge of select- Buchwald 
mg sites for them 
chose Arkansas because they were 
quite sure the Russians didn't 
know where it was. 

Many people in the Pentagon, 
didn't know where it was either, 
and that was the reason for the de- 
lay by the Air Force in doing any- 
thing about it when the accident 
occurred. 

Q: Now that the Russians know 
where Arkansas is, will we have to 
move the Titan silos to another 
state? 

A: No. They are too fragile to 
move, and because of the adverse 
publicity it is doubtful that any 
other state would take them. 


Q: What effect will this have on 
the University of Ar kans as foot- 
ball team, which is usually in the 
top 10 at the end of each season? 

A: It will be very difficult now 
to recruit out-of-state high school 

2 Tiffany Vases Sold 
For $7,750 in U.S. 

The Associated Press 

READING. Pa. — The opening 
day of a mammoth Sotheby Parke 
Bernet auction drew a record- 
breaking bid of S7.7S0 Cor two Tif- 
fany vases. 

The six-day sale at Tulpehocken- 
Farm, country home of the late 
textile heiress Helen Janssen 
Wetzel opened Tuesday. A Sothe- 
by's expert said the two small Tif- 
fany vases brought prices of 33,500 
and $4,250, well over Sotheby’s es- 
timates of $2,000 and $1,500. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRIBE 
to the 

INTERNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE 

Ac o new fubteriber to the 
tntomotionel Herc4d Tribune, 
you can kw up to 43X 
or Iris newsstand price, ooponong 
on your country of residence. 

For detab 

an this special introductory offer, 
Wfito to: 


football stars, and the school may 
have to give up its entire athletic 
program. 

Q: What are we to make of the 
accident in terms of all the fail-safe 
systems that were built into the Ti- 
tan? 

A: It depends on which side 
you're on. If you're on the mili- 
tary’s side, you can claim that the 
system worked because the nudear 
warhead didn’t go off. If yon live 
in the area, you may find it hard to 
sell your house. 

Q: What is the Soviet reaction 
to seeing one of our Titans come 
Dying out of the ground without 
prior warning? 

A: They are probably frightened 
silly. They always thought that we 
needed tremendous amounts of so- 
phisticated electronic gear and 
computers to launch a Titan. But 
now they know we can set one off 
by just throwing a monkey wrench 
down into the Sole, and they have 
no answer for this. If the SALT-2 
talks ever start up again, the first 
order of business may be the ban- 
ning of wrenches anywhere near a 
missile sOa 

Q: Do the Soviets have anything 
comparable to the Titan? 

A: As far as we know they don’t. 
We do know they’ve been drop- 
ping wrenches on their MIRV mis- 
siles for 20 years, but they’ve never . 
been able to breach their fuel tanks 
with them. When it comes to 
wrench penetration capability, 
we’re at least 10 years ahead of 
them. 


Q: Then most American people 
can take pride in the fact that the 
Titan missile is oar greatest deter- 
rent against the Soviets? 

A: You could say that But 
don't, if yon live in Arkansas. 

Q: Did the accident breach any 
security secrets that might impair 
out defense posture? 

A: Only one. As many people 
know, there is a man with a black 
box who follows thc'president eve- 
rywhere he goes. The black box is 
at the president's disposal in case 
of a nuclear attack. Op until now 
no <me but the president and his 
national security adviser knew 
what was in the box. Now the se- 
cret is out of the bag. 

Q: What is in the black box? 

A: A three-pound monkey 
wrench. 


By Henry Allen 

Washingfan Post Service 

W ASHINGTON — You ex- 
pect a guy in Giorgio Ar- 
mani clothes, a gold watch about 
as thick as al uminum fori, $100 
sunglasses tinted the rose that 
-they achieve only on the Via 
Veneto or wherever it is that Ital- 
ian La- Dolce- Vita types pull up 
in their Lamborgbinis to buy 
sunglasses. 

Except that Ferruccio Lam- 
borghini — the guy who makes 
the 5150.000 sports care they 
drive to the sunglasses store, who 
makes the tractors and the wine 
he was touting in Washington re- 
cently — drives a Peugeot dieseL 
And he’s wearing a plaid sport 
coat with a lions Club pin, and 
blue pants with a hole somebody 
mended. His hair is slicked bacL 
He’s a chunky man who doesn]t 
speak En glish and he looks like if 
you put a stingy- brim hat on him 
he could be playing canasta in a 
clubhouse in Elizabeth, N J. 


abeth, NJ. 


He is sitting in a 'Washington 
hotel lobby and he lodes so Ital- 
ian, he looks Chinese, that mid 
paisano slant to his eyes. Not the 
bony, drastic aristocratic type 
who comes out of his palazzo to 
dabble in sports cars and wine. 
Lamborghini has worked his 
■ whole me. He was bom a 
farmer’s son in Ferrara. He’s 
made milli ons. He can talk about 
amici like Frank Sinatra and 
Henry Ford, Princess Grace and 
the late shah. The glitterati 

On the Farm 

But now he’s back on the farm. 

“He say,” says his interpreter, 
“he say when a man gets old, 
when a man finish his time in his 
job, only two things to do: Sell 
ice cream or go to the farm.” 

Everybody laughs. 

Lamborghini shakes two fists 
at the floor, one in front of the 
other, and what he's saying, thdfc 
interpreter says, is: “When I was 
young 1 worked the land with a 
hoe. Everything is bam in the 
land. I have to go bade to the 
land. Except now they don't 
work it with the hoes, they have 
the tractors.” 

He leans over and touches his 
listener’s knee, nodding with a 
look that says if two men want to 



Msgrt Thcmo* TteWtebnataa tori 

Ferruccio Lamborghini 


talk* and they’re simpadco , the 
hell with interpreters, we can talk 
about the real stuff without 
them. la terra . la 

vita . . . inteHigenza . . . 

“I am 64 years old. I don’t 
want to stay in industry. 1 go into 
the farm because is not heavy 
like industry. I make a little wine, 
piccolo , not a lot. only 400,000 
bottles a year. 1 am retired, an 
pensionato, but I want to do 
something.” 

Almost like Marlon Brando at 
the end of “The Godfather,” 
goofing around with the grand- 
children out in the tomato patch 
— then you see a photograph of 
the stainless steel vats at the vine- 
yard where he has the automatic 
bottling equipment And he's fly- 
ing from city to aty in the Unit- 


ed States, promoting white, red 
and rose wines. 

Some pensionato . 

And maybe he even says he 
drives the Peugeot diesd because 
the petrol costs so much, but it's 
mostly because he's afraid the 
Red Brigade terrorists will recog- 
nize him in a Lamborghini and 
blow his kneecaps off. 

“Ahh, comunista ” he says. 
“Burros. I am not burro, I could 
never be Communist You have 
to be poor to afford to be Com- 
munist There is story, true story 
about Beriinguer, you know who 
r mean, the capo da comunistfl 
He stops for a hitchhiker in Na- 
poli He says, *You got a job? 
How many hours you work?* The 
hitchhiker says, yes, he works 10 
hours a day. Beriinguer says, 
'How many hours you think you 


work every day for Commi h. 
nists?’ The boy says, ‘I work 22 
hours a day for Communists.’ 
Beriinguer says, ‘Why?’ The boy 
says, T am gravedigger.* True 
story." 

Ferruccio Lamborghini is the 
land of success story that is the 
mythology of capitalism. His 
famil y sent him to Bologna to 
study industrial technology. He 
worked on airplanes during 
World War II before bong taken 
prisoner by the British ' on 
Rhodes. In 1946, he went home 
and started turning war surplus 
vehicles into farm machines 
called “cartocas,” which led to 
tractors, which led' to cars, the in- 
credible Lamborghims be has 
sold to very big money all over 
the world, all his friends, SOO cars 
a year, at 3150,000 apiece, “with- 
out the tax,” he adds. 

Winding Down 

An American has bought the 
car business from him now, and 
his son runs the oil burner, solar 
panel and hydraulics co m pa ni es. 

He’s just a fanner, he says, a 
contadino, he says, a proprietano 
teniero. 

He isn't even president of the 
Lions Club of Bologna anymore. 
He to uc hes the put in his lapd, 
and says his only two English 
words of the conversation: “Past 1 
president.” i 

He goes to bed at 9 every ; 
night, always, sempre. When he 
was young there was ladokeyita, 
but now, he says: “I am poor, be-, 
cause I am old. Three things in 
life never enough: money, experi- 
ence and health. Bat now I have 
money and experience. At 64 I 
just want health. So I go to 
farm.” 

Just in case he needs to get 
away, or in case he gets tired of 
the Peugeot diesel he keeps three 
Lamborgbinis ready to rou at the 
farm. 

He is asked if, in fact, he's got 
his health, his salute. 

“Sta bene?” the interpreter 

iwfcs him 

**Sto bene,” he says. 

Then he wanders off into a 
crowd of wine importers, whole- 
salers, retailers, tasters, great 
palates and big wallets. Just an- 
other old farmer making a little 
vine to pass die time. 


Penthouse wanted to cafl babeBa AnHgo “Pet of . the Year.” 
magaz in e officials are catling her petulant She rgected the 
3300,000 prize right on the platform at New York’s Lincoln 
where a lavish Pet of die Year party was in full swing. The tai 
28. later said she decided to abdi- 
cate because she learned- that 
Americans cast a more critical eye 
-on nudity than Earopeftns, “The 
more I thought about it, I 
that people's reaction to this maga- 
zine is not so favorable” Pent- 
house publisher Bob Gucriooesaid 
the prize money will be donated to 
charity, possibly the Metrcmolitan 

Opera. The partygoers said they 
thought the. Whole thing was apub- ■£?**' " ' ‘ 

Iicity stunt' or a prank' by rant- $. 
house's main rival Playboy. But & 

Ardjgo, whose Pet -of the Year 
spread will appear in the Novem- 
ber issue out this week, said: “Ibis 
is all my own doing. I take frill re- 
sponsibility." 


Komataro Kirin, honored last 
spring by the Japanese diplomatic 
community as New Yorirs oldest 
Japanese-American, will return to. 





Japan on Tuesday —his first visit 
in 84 years. The 102-year-old 
Bronx resident was invited ' as a 
special guest for Japan’s Health 
Day, Oct. 10. 


Good grief. Charlie Brown is 30 
years old. That round-headed kid 
with the precocious beagle, and 
other characters from the Peanuts 
comic strip, was first syndicated by 
United Features on Oct .2, . 1950, ' 
to seven U.S. newspapers. Now 
1,800 papers worldwide cany' die 
strip drawn by Qtwtes Scfaulz, 57, 
of Santa Ron, Calif. 


Baby doctor Boganm 'Spock 
says he considers his plea at guilty . 
to trespassing during a demonstra- 
tion at the Seabrook nuclear plant 
a “victory.” Spock, has wife and 
four others, charged with criminal 
trespass in connection with the 
1978 protest at the New Hamp- 
shire plant, pleaded guilty to sim- 
ple trespass and reoeived £25 fines. : 

Loins Peters, a former California 
. automobile dealer, has been_hon- 
oredby the FBI for Ms three years 
of recording evidence that led to 
the first felony conviction' of Joe 
Bonaano, an organized crime fig- 
ure the FBI had been after for ax 
decades. Peters, 48, had refused to 
accept any payment for Ms ser- 
vices and divorced Ms wife, Mari- 
lyn, to protect her should he be ex- 
posed. He underwent brain sur- 
gery for a malignant tumor reent- 
ry. and doctors told Mm he had less 


Isabella Anfig 

than a year to live. Onhaj 
FBI ceremony was Marih 
Peters re marri ed Saturday . - 

• ■*•. * • * 'j j£ 

Roman Polanski is. k % 

rehearsing a French prodj §? » 
Peter Schaffer's play.“Arf 

*-*rr i : 

ThePasteurlustkme; j 

unveiled a plaque Wcggr * 

temood to a Frea&-bdd 
nia woman, Efo WsxSfc* , rf \ 
contribution ter the- 
Sl-mrUum brownest. 1 tLS3fc *' • 
dor Arftnr Hartman odd * 
teur Institute's ' dkeae 
Francois Gros, were on - 
the ceremony in tfietna 
■ the institute! • . 



: Eltoa Jafah sent Ms rl 
encrusted bicycle, Ro £ 
gave a hahdbnflt Com 
vectible and Sir Georg Sc 
ed his score of Wagnert 
und Isolde” Wedoesds ■ 1 

“Gala Auction” at Laid 
al Opera Home. Organiz 
to raise £100,000 (©ware, i T * 

Mtoftsrafion- 

sale included the origin* 

Nymsfey wore in “Petnisl - . . ... • 

Augustus loin drawings 1 -' : . •- 
ver dessert service 3 oh' : 
sMppingtyco(mStiimn>- • 

••• • SAMUELS •/ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


EMPLOYMENT 


GSHERAL POSmONS "WANTED 


TO FIND A GOOD 
INTERNATIONAL 
MOVER... QUICK.., 
Just go down this list 
until you find 
the Interdean office 
nearest you 

INTERDEAN 


EMPLOYMI 


secretaries. a,v£ ~ 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

HOLLAND 


92200 NmriBywr S«in% 
OrphomPari* 747-12-65 md. 305 

M ASIA AND MORC 

contact oar load t&tributor an 

■ — ■ ■ »« R-R 

PM I I IA I I ImukI rHHWU miRIIIP 

1801 Tai Sang CmankM BmUag 


EXPO CENTRE 

StmPv UM An* Mato* 

Patron: HJL 9 mUi Sutton Bfa 
Mu hte i w i i Al Qiwteifc Mumbut of ' 
fa* Supreme Couadi of fa* UAE and , 
Rufer of Sharjah. J 

Sponsor: SfeafaK Oionbor of Cam- I 
mmtm. Industry oid AptaHura. 

Anrwunos Iho 4ft Anmri fntonotiond 

EXPO '80 UAE - 

NOV. 27- DEC 7 198a 
The moit prrnttgkxB e xhib ition of amv- 
eraf product: into# Arab Worid. Hbsbt- 
ftx mfebir ipoca bRnoacaacfed 



VB1A ESIHtQNA. Bght on new nudbt 
co mp lex beach, 3 bedroctnj, 2 b attv 
room, garage, ixiio. lun dl day, w- 
rmhed, incandv Modi aid 2 hexban, 

ussiiaooa S0% now, 50 % whe n va- 
cant apfxmmatefe 6 momfe SOO 
sqm. put attached USS 11000, nfed 

17 SSeamMolm ! ^ 

REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


HOMBUBBS MT. For your hoiae or 
flat in Airatordan Beetha ynpr . 81 
1077HP AMSTBDAM 020 / 7W956. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 




NEED 

ACCOMMODATION 
IN PARIS? 

Near BN Tower in «v own 31- 

— - - - ■ «-l I- i iiLLiifjiirti diln Lew 

ROW WWW PW*f NW 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Wtoi in Bonn: 

PALAZZO ALVHASHO twuMmL to 

Luxury opartment house with furnished 

ir*" - -" pLATom 

Phone 6794325. 6793450. Tdt577 5 

Write: Va dd Vciabro I A 

00186 Rome. 


Sear tower blade, eemfarkMfe has- PLACE VENDOME 
ury stodfee to 5-rooai lyurtmwD , awwmt 

funhhei far one week, tom Luxurious apartment. Fit 1800 per 
w it h , or more. month + charges. 260 82 87-260 WB7 


on ovaW>#ty at ling of receipt. Don't 
tnhe Rib u np recede n ted fmertiadto 
la be repre s e nt ed hi the World 1 ! 





THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 

MTERNATIONAL AW EDITION 

Betes far UK. & Continental Europe: 

S 235.- 1 Year 

51 25.- 6 Months 

$65.- 3 Months 

Pa yable in dolors or equivalent in load 
currency. 

Deitor^ Jet Ae Fieigfe from New 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

FRENCH PROVINCES 

NOSMAICTT, Department of Eure, 
lovely ihtPc h edrool home, rituotod on 
nearfe 2 oae» of land, feneedm, imcS 
wood, healed maiming pool. 4 moms 
aid mad's quarters, beautiful lend- 
xapa, mo dem focJtws. 2 bortu oOcns, 
orond beams. CoS monsnas Pans 
704 47 81, ofl day: 206 7T6B, or 
vrttefeodfcj3244 83 37. 

100 KMS. PARIS. Owner «fc chateau 
Napoleon 3, to be restored. Superb 
4Ji ha wooded park. Fra. 700000. 
Paris 651 61 01. 

GREAT BRITAIN 


KN1GHTSBRIDGE 

LOMXINSWI 

Perfect far serior executive, femriaw in- 
tenor designed first floor bo l oa n y flat 
overlooking square g ar de ns. E nti u n u e 
hc6, lor ye drovw ng room, dnog uom, 
mcater be d room suite, 2 further bed- 
room, M bathroo m . Utoten, bunchy 
room, enrerd hectmg. Eft end porter. 

Lease 43 yeas- FVicei £235.000. 

Maskefis London (01] S81 2216. 

HEART OF MAYFABL Spodous 6-bed- 
room mai s o ne tte, 2 reoept fa n^ dnng 
room, fully fitted h«ury bKhen. New- 
ly redecorated throughout 13H-ye<y 
base. £97^00 Tek London 491 8567. 


CHB5EA 

CompadRat in blod: with dl mnenitNL 
Central heating, Eft, porter, reskwrert. 
Ideal for bu£est exec utive. 2 bed- 
rooms, sitting roam & dining room, 
btdsen & bedhroom. Wei fumrowd. 6 
mon ths minimum let £I3S per vmefc 
BUTTON POOUE A BUMS. 

Teh London 584 4231. 

LONDON. For the best Furnshed Bets 
and houses. Consult the Speddisfc 
Phjffig^Kay and Lewis. TeL London 


DUTCH HOU5MO CBKIBE R V. 

Deluxe rentals. Vderiusst r. 17*,. 
Amsterdam. 020721234 or 723222. 


PBMCMU1Y OF MONACO 
MONTE CARLO 

To rent in ne w Wgh doss buHdfag, beuc^ 
trful 2-room c^xxtment, fully equipped 


d cupbomd 
only, cellar. 


(93) SO 66 84. Telex 469477 MC 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


CONCORDE 5 R. Cambon. 2603189. Luxurious 5 
Roams, stofios, private shower, phone. Fr 

DdJy/montdy rede. 


International Business Message Center 

ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: Publish year Business Message in the International Herald Tribune: oar a quarter of a million readers 
umrldnide. most of whom are in business and industry. mU read your message. Just telex us Paris 613S95, before lOrilO turn, ensuring that 
we can teles you back tusd your message uhU appear within 48 hours. Few wiH be billed at U3.S&20 or local e quivalent per One. You must 
include complete and verifiable billing address. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS 

MGOLORORBAW 
AN MSTANT MOICY MAKS 
THAT CAN EARN YOU 
$6000* $8000 pm- month 

A portrmt from a five subiect ar from a 
photo in law than 60 sec Tics can be 
nkidy o u rafarred on to a T-sNrt or 
mast texSe item. Fug ar part-time. 
ALL CASH BUSMBS. PortabCNo ex- 
perience necessary. fc i os H er Tt far shop. 
ping c enters, res orh, shows, hotels, moil 
order, oonwdLfdn or any hi^i traffic 
location. $10,000 stating oupM 


BUSINESS SERVICES 

LOST M FRANCE? Let young, top 
qualified, muMmmjd lady assist you in 
ononovig your busmen, domestic & 
sooalTfZ rSparri7^4? 48. 

SUN N.Y. TIMES, jet Euradofeery. 
P.O . Bax 86, Mechelen, Belfpum. Tefc 
(32-15210463. 
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PARIS &• SUBURBS 

NEUILLY 

RESIDB4TIAL rare 
FABULOUS 
TRIPLEX 

830 sq.m. + lage teriooe, mperb ri 
caption, pcnorarrac view. 265 1305. 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


YOU NBB> A GUARANTEE FOR 

YOUR LOAN 

We can provide first dan awrafei, 1 
Send doted* tai Box 533, Rerdd Tri- H 
burn, 92521 NeuiBy c edex , France. 


MOVING 


ALLIED 
VAN LINES 
INTERNATIONAL 

OFTCf COPIH) EQUAliH) 

GERMANY: wr ig8gg s 

Frankfurt 0611-781006. Munich 089- 
142244. Hombum. 040-247542. Dussei- 





OFFICE SERVICES 


YOUR 

OFFICE IN PARIS 


■ir lie ielfe’ eilrf. 


Bon w® be canenemwtto with back- 


ground tmd ach i e ve ment *, 
far canfidentid and rnimedNde corw i d- 
vdsn pteeae submit resume to 
Box 38087, MT. 103 IGngsway, 



OFFICE SERVICES 


at Schiphd Menotiond Airport 
Otttx 

Telex. maSdrop, oddeet fndfrie*. 
data process and nuhi oddest work, 
tfe asmw bh Tariffs 

P.OA 7558, 1117 ZH SCrtPHOGOast. 
Telex 18757. Phone 20438632. 


PARIS 

• Mafeax, tel ep hone and telex services 

• Secretonas hourly 

• Fu8y eq u ipped erfices 

00, ave de far Grcxide Armee 
75017 Ptarb. Tefc fit 574 23 19 
Tefeae 660261. 


GENERAL POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


FPAhlfF. DE5608DESSA 
rKANU: a BU. Hemi-lV. Paris 
Contact: Mr. MeBatfi. TeU 
27Z3S.16. 272J0J8 


HOME$W - WHY RAT MOST efeganf resi dence on 3658 g^ .iry. 9/10 
Sue de fa Vidan, Paris 9lh. Cdl Our- aae^ ^ abang senrants cyart e ra 

itShS- Tte^flCTO^Morbol^Spdn. 
Le Sueur, Prreld. Tefc 500 03 04 + . 


OIL INDEX UMnH> 

CRUDE OR. FOR MVE5TORS 
1983 futures co nt racts 
(minimum airduae U)0 bandq 
30/31 Heet Law 
London Ff* a 

Tel: 01 248 8121. Teton 883297 


MANWACIURBt $MCE 1 WI.Mn 
PSOM latest arose in the USA, 
seeks big rwantfcy tenets. France iffe- 
or, 8 rue de L'Aide, 92250 la Cfar- 
enne. Paris 242 41 69! 

FOR EXPORT: Portion asdraBed Ved 
#1336 MB.G. Write: Atlantic Ved, 
P.O.&* 263 . Bfcfy*,N.Y- 11220 . 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


■fiBBraBHIiff/ 

Your osiiA>it h Paris 




- Zurich a bail 1 

Your Business Address 
or Office in Switzerland 

YOUR OFFICE BRUSSELS 

DYNAMIC oma SERVICE, 
i Aw, defa Tonche 2, B-l 160 Bnnseh 
Tel: 660124^0/83. Tbc 253S7 aw«4 b. 


LONDON BU5HC5S ADDRESS/ 


BOHNAHONAL OFHCE 
42 tevmeg, CH-8001 Zurich 
Tel 01 /21 1 2915. Telex 81 2656 wrf. 

■ Office addit s i Ki riS fi s *: wWi 



• Yornr nxd, mew ages, telexes eed 
teiieix r ecei v ed aid forwnt d nd. 

• TrSnguaf seoatorios bourfy. 

• RAyfadded modem offices. 


Vienna, aA-Amtog. PX2. Bax 154. 

ZURICH I: ANSWBBNG SStVlCE. 

IMPETUS. Torgaae 3, T. S3 7621. 

sequres 

OFFICES FOR RENT COMPUTS OPERATOR 

300 600 SQ.M. office Mace far tent Shift and Night work 

Engfah mother tongue. 

Send CX to Bax 534, Herald Tribune, 
92421 NeaRy Cedar, Ranee. 


QUICKLY AND EASILY 

BY PHONE: Call your local IHT representative with your text. Y 
be informed of the cost immediately, and once prepayment is i 
your ad will appear within 48 hours. v 

BY MAIL: Send your text to your local IHT representative anc 
will be advised of the -cost in local currency by return. Pdyment.b, 
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be published within 48 hours in our INTERNATIONAL BUSH 
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